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2 FRANCIS WOODMAN CLEAVES 


PREFACE 


The present study is the second of a series on Sino-Mongolian inscriptions 
which I have been preparing for publication. 

The stele bearing the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1835 was located in 
1935 by members of the Hanepa Mission to Manchuria. A photograph of 
the obverse of the stele was first published as Plate 1 in the Toydshi kenkyt 
BEDE 1(1935) 2 

Rubbings of the stele were acquired in Peking in the autumn of 1940.3 The 
Chinese text on the obverse of the stele is in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion, but the Mongolian text on the reverse has greatly suffered from the 
elements. The rubbing of the latter is consequently difficult to read and in a 
few places is entirely illegible. As a result, there are occasional lacunae in my 
transcription and translation of the Mongolian text. In some cases the restora- 
tions are obvious; in others they are not. Fortunately, I have had two sets 
of rubbings at my disposal. One frequently facilitates the reading of the other, 
for the variations in two rubbings of an identical monument are sometimes 
considerable. Without doubt, a number of problems could easily be solved by 
an examination of the stone itself. : 

Two scholars have already utilized the Mongolian text of the inscription. 
In 1942 the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt cited two words in his monumental 
Dictionnaire Ordos.* In 1945 Mapa Naonori gif fq JAH cited two titles in 
his interesting article “ Genché gydshé no seiritsu katei ” JCHIFFA OD KW. 
jae (“Der Entstehungsprozess der Provinzen der Yang{sic]-Dynastie ”) 

In his review of the Man-chou chin-shih-chih HIN 4 Aa, the Man-chou 
chin-shih-chih pu-ijig i 4 a SAI. and the Man-chou chin-shih-chih pieh- 
lu Fj DAs ATE BBE ee in Monumenta Serica 3 (1937-1938) 652-654, L. Grpert 
wrote: “Pour l’époque mongole, des inscriptions comme celle de Tchang 
Tch’eng Hf fi . qui se trouve actuellement au Musée de Port-Arthur, sont 
d’autant plus précieuses que [654] nous sommes assez mal renseignés sur 1’état 
de la Mandchourie 4 1|’époque sous la dynastie des Yuan.” ? The inscription 
which forms the subject of this study presents, I daresay, no less interest in 
this respect than that of Cuane Ch‘éng.® 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge once again the material assistance which I 
have received from two colleagues while preparing this study. I continue to 
be deeply indebted to the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt, C.I.C.M., Scheut 
Mission, Arlington, Virginia, who has graciously assisted me with the decipher- 
ing, translation, and annotation of the Mongolian text of the inscription. The 
delightful hours which I spent with his Reverence in this pursuit in the winter 
months of 1940 to 1941 constitute one of the happiest memories of my resi- 
dence in Peking from September 1938 to June 1941. It was our practice to 
meet once a week at the Headquarters of the Scheut Mission at T‘ai-p‘ing- 
ts‘ang 4-4 , where we reviewed word by word the lines of the text which 
I had deciphered in the interim. In this slow and exacting task his Reverence 
was generous beyond measure with his precious time and his vast erudition. 
Without his help I should never have been able to present so complete a 
transcription of the text. As in the case of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 1362 ... ,” he has followed the progress of this study with the most 
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sympathetic interest. He has corresponded with me in regard to a number of 
problems. With his kind permission I have integrally cited several of his 
illuminating remarks. 

I am also deeply indebted to Mr. Fane Chih-t‘ung AY , Research 
Associate, Harvard University, who has very generously read the manuscript 
of my translation and annotation of the Chinese text and has made a number 
of valuable corrections and suggestions. 

In making these acknowledgments I do not, of course, in any manner 
disclaim responsibility for the imperfections of my work. 


NOTES TO THE PREFACE 


* For details on these inscriptions cf. pages 4-27 of the Introduction to the first 
of the series, “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862 in Memory of Prince Hindu,” 
in HJAS 12 (1949) .1-133. 

* For details cf. page 6 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362. . .” 

® The rubbings have been deposited in the library of the Harvard-Yenching Institute. 

*Cf. the words nimlayun “thin” and ora- “to enter,” cited on pages 494a and 
520a respectively of Tome deuxiéme. 

° This article was published in SZ 56 (1945) .575-646. Cf. page 579, note 2, where 
“leu yangcou sing cungsu sing” is cited from lines 2 and 10 of the text and “ling 
bui ding cou sing cungsu sing” from line 18. As I indicated in notes 7 and 8 on page 
28 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362 ... ,” neither of these transcriptions 
is entirely correct. See also notes 52 and 53 of the Introduction to the present study. 

° This was published by the Man-Jih wén-hua hsieh-hui 33 H CACHE, . Ce. page 
7 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362 . . .” 

7A facsimile of the rubbing of the text of this inscription is found in the last 
plate (unnumbered) at the beggnning of the Manshi kinsekishi-ko WAS ash 
1(Dairen, 20 April 1936). 

®From the “Ryakkai” [ff [“ Brief Explanation ”] on pages 205-206 of the 
Manshi: kinsekishi-kd we learn that a Mr. Iwama $4 [HE published an article in 
the Man-M6 Trios. Vol. 6, No. 11, entitled “Gen Ché hyakko bohi ks” CHER A 
ERS (“A Study of the Tombstone of the Centurion Cuane of the Yiian”). I 
have not seen this article. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1335, like that of 1362, is 
one of at least six? such bilingual monuments still extant from 
the reign of Toyon Temiir,” the last emperor of the Yiian dynasty.’ 
The importance of these inscriptions, as I have previously stated, 
is twofold: (1) Their bilingual texts are primary source ma- 
terials for Yiian history and (2) the Mongolian texts are price- 
less specimens of the old Mongolian written language. 

On pages 4-7 of the Introduction to “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1362 in Memory of Prince Hindu” in HJAS 12 
(1949) .1-133, I have presented bibliographic data on this inscrip- 
tion, which is the earliest of these monuments. It now remains 
to pursue the references given there. ; 

The Chinese text of the inscription was published in the Ch‘éng- 
té fu-chih FKPBUSHE* 22 (ts‘é 14) 4a4-6b4. The text is prefaced 
by an editorial note (3b3-4a4) , which runs as follows: 


The tomb of Cuane Ying-jui, posthumously enfeoffed Chi-kuo-kung under 
the Yiian: It is located one hundred and sixty Ji FA northeast of [Ch‘ih- 
féng-Jhsien [pee JRE. It is commonly called Kuo-kung-fén BY AVHG (“ Kuo- 
kung Grave ”) . 

Ying-jui was a p‘ei-ch‘én® of the Yiian. In the beginning he served Na- 
ch‘én Na-yen (Naéin Noyan) . ” 

The son of Na-ch‘én Na-yen (Natin Noyan) [was] Wo-lo-ch‘én (Oloéin) . 
In the time of Shih-tsu (i.e., Secen Qayan) of the Yiian [the Emperor] con- 
ferred [upon him] the title of fu-ma tu-wei.? Jui also served him. 

The son of Wo-lo-ch‘én (Oloéin) [was] Ti-wa-pa-la (Diuabala). He married 
the Ta-chang-kung-chu (i.e., “Imperial Princess”), younger sister of Wu- 
tsung (i.e., Kiiliig Qayan). At first, he was enfeoffed as Lu-wang (“Prince 
of Lu”) and set up his court at Ch‘iian-ning.® 

Because of the achievements (lit., “labor and merit”) of Ying-jui, in the 
beginning, he was granted [the court rank of] chung-féng-ta-fu. [Subsequently,] 
he was additionally granted [the court rank of] yung-lu-ta-fu. He was post- 
humously enfeoffed Chi-kuo-kung. 

His grandfather [was] Chung-hsien. His father [was] Po-hsiang. They were 
both posthumously granted the rank of kung (“Duke”). They are both 
buried here. The mansion was south of the tomb. It is called Kuo-kung-fu 
Bi ZS fF at the present time. 

[4a] In the third year of Yiian-t‘ung [1335] it was decreed that a stele be 
erected on [his] behalf. The k‘wei-chang-ko-hsiieh-shih, ch‘ao-san-ta-fu, ching- 
yen-kuan, SHane Shih-chien and the Han-lin-shih-chiang-hsiieh-shih, chung- 
féng-ta-fu, chih-chih-kao, t‘ung-hsiu-kuo-shih, t‘wng-chih-ching-yen-shih, CHANG 
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Ch‘i-yen composed [the text]. The k‘wei-chang-ko-ch‘éng-chih-hsiieh-shih, Nao- 
nao did the calligraphy. The yung®-lu-ta-fu, Han-lin-ch‘éng-chih, Hst Shih- 
ching wrote the chuan (“seal”) jcharacters] on the cap. The stele is still 
extant. 


The text was published again in the revised Chi-fu t‘wng-chih 
SERBS °° 170 (ts‘é 140) .2a10-3b11. The editorial note with 
which it is prefaced (2a1-9) was integrally extracted from the 
Ch‘éng-té fu-chih. 

In chiian 142 (ts‘é 121) .61a1-63b8 of the same work we find a 
very important editorial note on the inscription. It, too, is 
prefaced (61a2-10) by the same editorial note which we have 
already encountered in the Ch‘éng-té fu-chih and in chiian 170 
(ts‘é 140) .2a1-9 of the work in question. 

The note by the editors of the Chi-fu t‘ung-chih runs as follows 
(61a11-63b8) : 


We respectfully submit: The vassal (lit., “hedge”) of Lu 483 was a 
“hereditary relative ” of the Yiian. His clan name was Hung-chi-li 38 GMB 1 
Na-ch‘én Na-yen (Naéin Noyan) was the Huang-kuo-chiu 5 fj &4 (“ Imperial 
Maternal Uncle”), Loyal and Martial Prince of Lu 4s SR , An-ch‘én 
No-yen #4 PR FFRE. . . « Originally [this] was written #2 IFA (An-chén 
Na-yen =[?]Al¢in Noyan). + » » He was the father of Ch’é-po-érh (Hf 3° 
the Chao-jui shun[61b]-shéng huang-hou W3 4h 32 JG of the second o-érh- 
to hf (ordo) of Shih-tsu. See the “ Hou-fei” R42 and “ Kung-chu 
piao” 4s FZ in the Viian shih.* Wo-lo-ch‘én (Oloéin) was the fu-ma 
(“Imperial Son-in-law”) O-lo-ch'un #A}##E . . « Originally [this] was 
written 4 ge[i (Wo-lo-ch‘én = Olocin). . « « He married the Lu-kuo chang- 
kung-chu 44 gf 74=E O-lé-ché FHHPF 1+ Since, according to the text of 
the stele, it is said that, when Wo-lo-ch‘én (Oloéin) succeeded to the position 
[of his father], Shih-tsu huang-ti made [him] a fu-ma tu-wei through bestowal 
of a kung-chu, an imperial daughter, then O-lé-ché must have been a daughter 
of Shih-tsu. However, [since] it is said in the “ Kung-chu-piao ” in the Viian 
shih that Wang-ch‘in [Ej + + + Originally it was written @Pff (Wo-ch‘én) . 
+ « « son of An-ch‘én No-yen, Loyal and Martial Prince of Lu, married the 
Lu-kuo ta-chang kung-chu, I-su Pu-ha (f#REAHWG 2° daughter of Jui-tsung 
45°, and [since] it is also said that the Lu-kuo-chang-kung-chu, O-lé-ché, 
married O-lo-ch’un, son of Wang-ch‘in, [then] O-lo-ch‘un is taken as the grand- 
son of An-ch‘én No-yen.1* [This is] manifestly to disavow the text of the 
stele.17 

Now, as for Wang-ch‘in . « » Originally [this] was written Wo-ch‘én. . . « 
and O-lo-ch‘un + + « Originally this was written Wo-lo-ch‘én (Oloéin). + « « 
in the “ Kung-chu-piao ” there is also Na-ch‘in #4jl) + + + Originally [this] 
was written #9 (Na-ch‘én = Nacin).. . » younger brother of Wang-ch‘in.1® 
The “ column order ” of their names is parallel. In both cases, [they are] sons 
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of An-ch‘én No-yen. It shows that it is an error to take O-lo-ch‘un as a son 
of Wang-ch‘in.’® At 

Ti-wa-pa-la (Diuabala) is To-a-k‘o-pa-la &[j¥z Fhe. + + + Originally 
[this] was written §f9["J AS $i) (Tiao-a-pu-la = Diuabala).. « « He was the son 
of An-ch‘én No-yen and grandson of the fu-ma Na-ch‘n.2° 

The son of the fu-ma T‘é-mu-érh 4 P38 fH, +» + + Originally [this] was written 
575i (Ttieh-mu-érh = Temiir). . « « son of Na-ch‘in (Nacin) , married the 
Lu-kuo hui-wén i-fu chén-shou ta-chang kung-chu [8] 7@3c Shi RBSKR 
JAE Séng-ko La-chén fff #50} J& 72 daughter of Shun-tsung JJ . She was 
the mother of the Empress Pu-ta-shih-li 773% #{"H ,?* [consort] of Wén[62a]- 
tsung 34% (i.e., Jayayatu Qayan). : 

In the stele it is said that Ti-wa-pa-la (Diuabala) married the younger sister 
of Wu-tsung huang-ti. This was the Huang-ku hui-wén i-fu chén-shou ta- 
chang kung-chu 2 Hi (¢ XM RAKED =. hard i ath 

Again, it is said that she was born of the present Ts‘an-t‘ien k‘ai-shéng 
jén-shou hui-i hsiian-chao huang-t‘ai-hou kung-chu A@KRWMLCARMR SB 
BREA. [This] is identical with the “ Hou-fei piao” and the “ Kung- 
chu-piao” in the Yiian shih.2? Only that the “ Hou-fei-chuan ” and yi [Hou- 
fei-]piao ” both omit [any] record of the title hui # for the huang-t‘ai-hou.™* 
[Could it,] perhaps, [be that] in the Chih-yiian 3p period they degraded the 
t‘ai-huang-t‘ai-hou and [thus] deleted it? Wén-tsung was the son of Wu-tsung. 
That is why the Ta-chang kung-chu is referred to as huang-ku YR (“Im- 
perial Aunt ”). 

In the stele it is stated that after Ti-wa-pa-la (Diuabala) married the ['Ta- 
chang-kung-]chu, he was enfeoffed Lu-wang. In the pén-chi of Wu-tsung 
HRS in the Viian shih [we read that] “On the [cyclical] day jén-tzua 3E-f- 
[20th day] of the sixth moon of the eleventh year of Ta-té Fc# [19 July 1307] 
[the Emperor] enfeoffed the Imperial Aunt Séng-ko La-shih f# #5) #{ 2° as 
Lu-kuo ta-chang kung-chu and the fu-ma To-a-k‘o-pa-la as Lu-wang.” *° 
[This] is identical with the text of the stele. 

However, [according to] the “ Chu-wang-piao ” in the Yiian shih, he who 
through succession was enfeoffed Lu-wang in the eleventh year of Ta-té [1307] 
was A-pa-tai [ij FLAS .27 . « « Originally [this] was written [aJ7,A (A-pu-tai = 
Abudai). « « « Although it is close to the sound of Ti-wa-pa-la (Diuabala) to 
which reference is made in the stele and to To-a-k‘o-pa-la . « » Originally [this] 
was written Tiao-a-pu-la (Diuabala). « . + in the pén-chi, neither is very 
similar to the other. Whether or not they are to be identified with this one 
man we dare not decide. Nor does the “ Kung-chu-piao” of the Viian shih 
in regard to the fu-ma A-k‘o-pa-la fi] ¥ FLfze have the statement about en- 
feoffing the Lu-wang. It would appear to be an omission. 

[62b] In investigating An-ch‘én No-yen [we find that], in his capacity as 
Chi-ning-wang $74 -E. , he was promoted and enfeoffed Lu-wang. [The title], 
in turn, was transmitted to Man-chi-tai S+9e ff} 2° He was the grandson of 
An-ch‘én No-yen. [Then] it was transmitted to To-a-k‘o-pa-la, son of his 
elder brother. [Then] it was transmitted to his son A-li-ya-shih-li fajMBE 

29 


In the “ Chu-wang piao ” [we read that] “ A-li-ya-shih-li, in the fourth year 
of Chih-ta = [1311], was through succession enfeoffed ”*° Lu-wang. If 
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we take the date (lit., “[cyclical] year and moon”) and the order of his 
succession to [this] position and study them, [then] it would appear that Ti- 
wa-pa-la and A-pa-tai must be one and the same person. 

The Yiian shih, in regard to the transcription = of personal names, in 
many cases has been incapable of accuracy. Frequently there are three or 
four names for one man. They cannot be connected [by the reader]. This is a 
case in point.3+ 

Again, we submit that the Empress, [consort] of Wén-tsung, in the third 
year of Chih-shun 3)JH [1332] was honored as huang-t‘ai-hou.?? In the 
first year of Yiian-t‘ung [1333] she was honored as t‘ai-huang-t‘ai-hou.** In 
this stele she is still referred to as huang-t‘ai-hou. [Hence,] she must have 
been set up [as huang-t‘ai-hou] in the third year of Chih-shun. 


A photograph of the obverse of the stele is found on Plate 1 
in the Toydshi kenkya WFLA Z 1(1935). On the reverse of 
the plate there is a brief notice on the location, title, measure- 
ments, and Mongolian text of the stele discovered in 1935 by 
members of the Hanrepa Mission to Manchuria. A résumé of a 
lecture by Hanepa Toru 4H on his mission was published in 
the “ Iho ” 3% [“ Reports ”] on pages 97-98 of the same journal. 

In the section called “T‘u-shu fu-k‘an” PRIA) (“ Book- 
man”), 124, in the Ta Kung Pao K4¥ of 2 April 1936, block 
11, there is an article entitled “ Kuan-yii Pei-p‘ing t‘u-shu-kuan 
so-ts‘ang Ho-lin pei-chih chieh-shuo chi hsin-chin kou ts‘ang Liao 
Chin Yiian pei-chih hsiao-hsi ” BU#S4e2P EF A AT RAR HE 
BLT TCREZ IAB. [On an Explanation of the Ho-lin 
({Qara] Qorum) Steles in the Peking National Library and News 
of the Recently Purchased Liao, Chin, and Yiian Steles”’]. This 
inscription is included among those acquired by the Library. The 
Ta Kung Pao article was reprinted by Miss June Yiian #4 in 
“ Notes and News in the Field of Chinese Studies in China ” in 
the Yen-ching hsiieh-pao IH (Yenching Journal of Chinese 
Studies) 19 (1935-1936) .232-233. Cf. also the notice by J. R. 
Ware in HJAS 2 (1936) .417-418. 

The Chinese text (inscription no. 79) was also published in 
the Manshi kinsekishi-ké WWF 1 (1936) .180-183.°* A 
“Ryakkai ” M&f# [‘ Brief Explanation ”] appears on pages 183- 
184 and a “ Bunken ” XK [“ Bibliography ”] on page 184. 

The most recent edition of the Chinese text of the stele is found 
in the Man-chou chin-shih-chih WHNSz ARS 4 (ts‘é 2) .25b1-30al, 
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where it is reproduced photolithographically from a manuscript 
copy. The editorial note in the Ch‘éng-té-fu-chih is reproduced 
on 30a2-11 and that in the Chi-fu-t‘ung-chih on 30a12-13b7. 
There is also an important note by the editor of the Man-chou 
chin-shih-chih on 31b8-32b11. It reads as follows: 


This stele also is located in Kuo-kung-fu-ts‘un B92 ff FF in Ch‘ih-féng-hsien 
in Jo-ho. The Ch‘éng-té-fu-chih and the Chi-fu-t‘wng-chih both record [it]. 
The stele sets forth in great detail the genealogy of Cuana. [In it] there is that 
whereby one may supplement and correct the Yiian shih. For example, the 
Na-ch‘én Na-yen (Naéin Noyan) of the stele is the Lu chung-wu wang 4 38, 
FRE An-ch‘én Na-yen #eNe HBA (Aléin Noyan) of the “ Kung-chu-piao ” 
in the Yiian shih. « + « The biography of T‘é Hsieh-ch‘an #:(¥$ jf (Dei Secen) , 
however, writes An-ch‘én Na-yen #¢ [i FSA (Aléin Noyan) °¢ . . » Wo-lo- 
ch‘én (Oloéin) is the Wo-lo-ch‘én B® ¥2[}i (Oloéin) of the “ [Kung-chu-]piao ” 
in the Viian shih? Ti-wa-pa-la (Diuabala) is the Tiao-a-pu-la 9fApil AN # 
(Diuabala) of the “[Kung-chu-] piao ” in the Yiian shih.®® 

The Tsan-t‘ien k‘ai-shéng jén-shou hui-i hsiian-chao huang-t‘ai-hou is the 
Pu-ta-shih-li p#F4 AA (Buda8iri) huang-hou of the Yiian [32a] shih. There 
is no record of her honorary title in the “ Hou-fei-chuan,” *® but it appears 
in the annals of Shun-ti 77 : “On [the cyclical day] chi-mao GI [25th 
day] of the tenth moon of the second year of Yiian-t‘ung 7c ff [22 November 
1334] [the Emperor] presented a jade seal and a ‘ jade’ patent *° and offered 
the Empress Dowager the honorary title T’san-t‘ien k‘ai-shéng jén-show hui-i 
chao-hsiian huang-t‘ai-hou¥#@ bf {CS BW BBR.” *! Asiian-chao 
‘= Wis erroneously written chao-hsiian 1A'E - 

Again, under [the cyclical day] i-ch‘ou @.]- of the twelfth moon of the 
first year of Chih-yiian 3£7¢C[1 January 1336] it is written: “{The Emperor] 
presented a ‘jade’ patent and a jade seal and offered the Empress Dowager 
the honorary title Tsan-t‘ien k‘ai-shéng hui-i hsiian-chao chén-wén tz‘i-yu hsii- 
shan yen-ch‘ing fu-yiian t‘ai-huang-tai-hou FE [i] EEE WG HCE 
ey BS i ICA A.” *? The two-characters {-3$ (jén-shou) are missing. 
One must retrieve [them] by means of the stele (i.e., restore the two char- 
acters in accordance with the stele) .4% 

In the stele it is stated: “{Coming to the time when] Wo-lo-ch‘én (Olozin) 
inherited his (i.e., Na-ch‘én’s [Naéin’s]) position, Shih-tsu [huang-ti] made 
[him] a fu-ma tu-wei through bestowal of [. . .] an imperial daughter. [. . .] 
Suddenly, Chih-érh-wa (Jirwa), younger brother of the fu-ma, revolted and, 
abducting the fu-ma, went North. At the same time, he stole the ch‘iian which 
T‘ai-tsu [huang-ti] (Cinggis Qayan) had granted [the family]. 

“His Excellency (i.e., CHana) proceeded together with him. He thought 
of rescuing the fu-ma from [his] distress. After the fu-ma had already met 
death (lit., ‘ harm’), [...} His Excellency [. . .] succeeded in escaping and 
returning. He reported the matter to the Emperor. 

“[{. . .] The culprits, thereupon, were caught and the grievance of his lord 
finally was avenged. 





— 
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“{. . .] Shih-tsu (Seten Qayan) commended him, and, having granted [him] 
[. . .] paper money, had him return and assist his successor lord. 

“ When the lord died, his son Ti-wa-pa-la (Diuabala) was set up [as his 
successor].” #4 ms 

We submit: The revolt of Chih-érh-wa (Jirw4) is not found in the pén-chi 
of the Yiian shih.*> If we examine the biography of T‘é Hsieh-ch‘an (Dei 
Seten) [in Viian shih] 118 [we find that] it is stated: “ Wo-lo-ch’én (Oloéin) 
inherited [the title of] wan-hu. He married the Princess Wan-tsé (Oljei) . 
When the Princess Wan-tsé (Oljei) died, he married (lit., ‘married in se- 
quence’) the Princess Nang-chia-[32b]chén (Nangyiyajin).”** . « + In the 
“ Kung-chu-piao ” it is written that “ Wan-tsé (Oljei), the Lu-kuo chang- 
kung-chu, married Wo-lo-ch‘én (Oloéin) fu-ma, son of Wo-ch‘én. The daugh- 
ter of Shih-tsu, Nang-chia-chén (Nangyiyajin), the Lu-kuo ta-chang-kung- 
chu, married Wo-lo-ch‘én (Olotin), son of Na-ch‘én (Naéin). She also mar- 
ried Man-tzii-t‘ai (Mansitai), younger brother of T‘ieh-mu-érh (Temiir) .” ** 
That which is written here is different from [that which is in] the biography. 
There would seem to be an error. « « « “ He died in the fourteenth year of 
Chih-yiian [1277]. He was buried in T‘o-la-li ({?]Toralify]). He had no 
[male] children.” 48 

It is not stated that he died in the rebellion of Chih-érh-wa (Jirwa). Only 
in the biography of T‘é Hsieh-ch‘an (Dei Seéen) in the Hsin Yiian shih 115 
is it stated: ‘“ Wo-lo-ch‘én (Oloéin) inherited [the title of] wan-hu. He mar- 
ried the Princess Wan-tsé (Oljei). When the Princess died, he married 
Princess Nang-chia-chén (Nangyiyajin). In the fourteenth year of Chih- 
yiian [1277] Chih-érh-wa-t‘ai +® (Jiryuyadai), younger brother of Wo-lo-ch‘én 
(Oloéin) , revolted and, abducting Wo-lo-ch‘én (Oloéin) , fled to the North. At 
the same time he stole the bond of pledge which T‘ai-tsu had granted [to the 
family]. Not long after, Wo-lo-ch‘én (Oloéin) was killed by Chih-érh-wa-t‘ai 
(Jiryuyadai). His retainer, Coane Ying-jui, escaped and returned. Shih-tsu 
(i.e., Seen Qayan) commended him. He granted him five hundred min of 
paper money. He ordered Ying-jui to assist Ti-wa-pu-la (Diuabala), son of 
Wo-lo-ch‘én (Oloéin), in collecting his clan. Ti-wa-pu-la (Diuabala) is also 
transcribed as Tiao-a-pu-la (Diuabala). He married Hsiang-ko La-chi (Sengge 
Ragi), the Ku-hui-wén-i-fu-chén-shou-ta-chang-kung-chu, younger sister of 
Wu-tsung. He was enfeoffed Lu-wang. He set up his court at Yung-ch‘ang. 
Ying-jui was appointed preceptor to the Lu-wang. He was [posthumously] 
enfeoffed Chi-kuo-kung.” 5° 

That which is written [here] coincides with [that which is written on] the 
stele. K‘o, presumably, followed this stele.>+ 


There are two photographs of the stele on page 70 of the article, 
“Udanjo fukin ni gempi wo saguru” [FRE UE IC TCR HRS 
(“ Cherchant les monuments de |’Empire Mongole [sic] [Yuan] 
4 U-tan-chéng [71%] dans la région des [sic] Jehol”), by 
Tamura Jitsuzs BAT in Mokogaku 54% (Mongolica) 
1 (1937) .68-82 +2 plates. The Chinese text was published on 
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pages 71-74. The first of the two plates is a reproduction of the 
rubbing of the Mongolian text. 

In the interesting article “ Genchd gyéshé no seiritsu katei ” 
JCRNTT AD WeWIAFE =“ Der Entstehungsprozess der Provinzen 
der Yang [sic]-Dynastie”) by Marva Naonori BJ Hi in Shi- 
gaku zasshi 32 HERE (Zeitschrift fiir Geschichtswissenschaft) 56 
(1945) .575-646, there are citations from the Mongolian text of 
this inscription. Cf. page 579, note 2, where lew yangcou sing 
cungsu sing * is cited from lines 2 and 10 of the text and ling bui 
ding cou sing cungsu sing ** from line 13. 

In the article “ Ein Ming-Druck einer chinesisch-mongolischen 
Ausgabe des Hsiao-ching ” by Walter Fucus and Antoine Mos- 
TAERT in MS 4 (1939-1940) .325-329, some of the Japanese bibli- 
ography on the inscription was given by Fucus on page 326. Cf. 
also the notice by Fucus in MS 11 (1946) .56. 

The Chinese text of this inscription, as published in the Ch‘éng- 
té fu-chth and the Chi-fu t‘ung-chih, is relatively free of the imper- 
fections which mar the printed editions (1911 and 1923) of the 
Chinese text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1362. The 
fifteen sectional reproductions of the rubbing of the Chinese text 
proper and a reproduction of the rubbing of the cap of the Chinese 
text,* which are included in this study, now supersede the printed 
texts of the inscription and may serve as a basis for any future 
printed text. 

This is the second time that the Mongolian text has been 
reproduced since it was cut on stone in 1335, for the first of the 
two plates in the article by Tamura Jitsuz6 (see page 9 above) 
is a reproduction of the rubbing of the Mongolian text. This 
reproduction is so small, however, that the text is almost illegible. 


I have, therefore, included in this study eighteen sectional repro-. 


ductions of the rubbing of the Mongolian text and a reproduction 
of the rubbing of the cap ** of the Mongolian text, which is in 
the ’Phags-pa script.** 


* The measurements of the rubbing of the Chinese text, including the cap, are 
twelve feet and eight and three quarters inches by four feet and three inches. 

** The measurements of the rubbing of the Mongolian text, including the cap, are 
thirteen feet and four inches by four feet and five inches. 
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The Mongolian text of this bilingual monument is an excellent 
specimen of the written Mongolian of the first half of the four- 
teenth century. Although it is a close translation of the Chinese 
text, it is by no means slavishly literal. In turning both the prose 
and the verse of the Chinese text into his native tongue, the 
Mongolian translator rendered in simple, lucid language the terse, 
classical style of the original. It is regrettable that the name of 
the Mongolian translator is not entirely legible. It appears to be 
Sengge (< Tibetan Sen-ge “ Lion’) , but I propose this with every 
reservation. The name of the Mongolian calligrapher is clearly 
Buyan Temiir (“ Merit Iron”). 

The linguistic features of the Mongolian text such as the phono- 
logical, morphological, grammatical, and lexical peculiarities are 
treated in the notes to the English translation. 

As in the case of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1362, a 
feature of the Mongolian text which cannot fail to be of interest 
to specialists in historical Chinese phonology is the substantial 
number of Chinese words transcribed with the Uighur script. 

This bilingual monument of 1335 is one of two sources for the 
genealogy and history of a family of Chinese origin which served 
its Mongolian rulers for five generations. The other is an inscrip- 
tion of 1333 by Ma Tsu-ch‘ang Sj. The latter, however, is 
not provided with a Mongolian translation. With the exception 
of the name of the wife of Chu-t‘ung 4%, which is furnished by 
the inscription of 1333, the inscription of 1335 not only provides 
us with the complete genealogy of the Cuana family for the five 
generations in question, but, thanks to the Mongolian translation, 
we have for those members of the family who were given Mon- 
golian names the original Mongolian forms. 

The only member of this interesting family whose name is found 
in the official annals of the Yiian dynasty is Coane Chu-t‘ung 
Hee i , son of CHane Ying-jui Se/PESis.°° It was in recognition of 
the achievements of Coane Chu-t‘ung that the rank of duke was 
posthumously granted to his father, Coane Ying-jui. For the 
same reason the Emperor ordered the composition of this inscrip- 
tion. For the convenience of the reader I have tabulated the 
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genealogy of the Cuane family immediately below with CHane 
Chu-t‘ung as the point of reference. 


Genealogy of Cuane Chu-t‘ung 

















Chung-hsien {p'@ Lr-shih 2 FE 
(Great-grandfather) (Great-grandmother) 
\iiaiddoun Aire —— Wane-shih $F 
(Grandfather) (Grandmother) 
|_ving-jui isi —— Kane-shih fi] & 
(Father) (Mother) 
—Chu-t‘ung {£% (Jiitung) —— Huv-tu-t‘i{(?)}shih B@pAOK * 
(Son) (Wife) 


—Ta-tu-lii KAP (Daidulii) 
—Chiiian-lii AP (Sénlii) 





—Chii-lii #RBJ (Kili) 
—Hsin-tu {4h (Hindu) ** 
—Po-lan-hsi $f}{jZA (Boralki) *** 


* Although the name of Chu-t‘ung’s wife does not appear in this inscription, it is 


found in that of 1333 (23b6). See Part I, note 44. 
** This son is not mentioned by name in the inscription of 1333, but that his 


existence was recognized is clear from the words F=HaA (23b6). See Part I, note 44. 
*** This son’s name is written Pu-lan-hsi b MA (Buralki) in the inscription of 
1333 (23b7). See Part I, note 44. 


We have already observed that the editors of the Chinese works 
cited above, made frequent reference to the biography of Dei 
Seéen in the Yiian shih, 118 (ts‘é 37) .1a4-7a8. Although, in this 
instance, I use the word “ biography ” in the traditional sino- 
logical sense to translate the Chinese term #f# (lieh-chuan) , it 
must be observed that only the first two lines of the “ biography ” 
concern Dei Secen himself. The rest is devoted to his descendants. 

This biography is our most important single source for the 
genealogy and history of the princely Mongolian family served 
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by four generations of the Cuane family. As a source, it must, 
of course, be controlled by other collateral material. A discrepancy 
between it and the “ Kung-chu piao ” has already been indicated 
by the editors of the Man-chou chin-shih-wén (see page 9 above) . 
There are still others, which could be instanced. Eventually, it 
will be necessary to make a meticulous study of the document in 
the light of all available collateral material. At this time, how- 
ever, I wish only to present an integral translation, with a mini- 
mum of annotation, of the first part of this biography, namely 
that which is found in the Yiian shih, 118 (ts‘é 37) .1a4-3b2, for 
it is this part of the biography which provides us with the history 


of those descendants of Dei Seéen who inherited the rank of 
Prince. 
T‘é Hsieh-ch‘an ef iii (Dei Secen) 

T‘é Hsieh-ch‘an (Dei Seéen) :°* [A member of the] Po-ssii-hu-érh 4 4 53, 
(Bosyur) 5? Hung-chi-la 4), 4 ] (Qungyira{d]) °° clan. For generations [his 
clan] inhabited the Northern Desert. His original name was T‘é (Dei). 
Because he had rendered meritorious service, when he went to war under T<ai- 
tsu Aj] °° [the latter] granted [him] the name Hsieh-ch‘an f¥ ji (Seéen) .°° 
For this reason his combined name is T‘é Hsieh-ch‘an (Dei Secen) . 

His daughter was called Po-érh-t‘ai 454 G (Bérte) .*1 [She became] the 
Kuang-hsien i-shéng huang-hou SER 3 BG ° of Tai-tsu. 

His son was called An-ch‘én ##{§ (Aléin) 6? The campaigns in which he 
participated under T‘ai-tsu [amounted] in all to thirty-two. In the pacification 
of the Hsi-Hsia PG .°* in the cutting off of the T‘ung-kuan route yi HHH» 
in the taking of the Hui-ho JE)fZ (i.e., Musulman) ® city of Hsiin-ssi-kan 
=39;-F (Simiz Kind) ,*7 in all cases he participated and rendered meritorious 
service. 

When the cyclical year was ting-hai JY [1227], [the Emperor] granted 
[him] the title kuo-chiu An-ch’én Na-yen (Al¢in Noyan) BY Ade BR ASB .°* 

In [the cyclical year] jén-ch‘én =f-ffe [1232], [the Emperor] granted [him] a 
silver seal and enfeoffed [him] Ho-hsi-wang jn] PR-F (“ Prince of Ho-hsi ”) ® 
and thereby he governed his state clan. 

In [the cyclical year] ting-yu J P¥ [1237] [the Emperor] granted [him] 
200,000 min #& 7° of ch‘ten $¥. There was a decree [which read]: “In the 
case of daughters born of the Hung-chi{1b]-la (Qungyira{d]) clan, for genera- 
tions [to come] they shall be made empresses and in the case of sons for 
generations [to come] they shall marry imperial princesses. In the first moon 
of [each of] the four seasons of each year it shall be permitted to read the 
decree which [the Emperor] has granted. For generations and generations [to 
come] it shall not be discontinued.” 

Further, [the Emperor} granted [him] the armies and peoples which he had 
taken prisoner and captured—5,200 [people in all]. Moreover, [the Emperor] 
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conferred [upon him the title of] wan-hu $i and thereby he governed them. 

When An-ch‘én (Aléin) died, he was buried at Kuan-jén-shan ‘gy J lj.” 

In the second moon of the first year of Yiian-chén JU i [16 February- 
16 March], he was posthumously enfeoffed Chi-ning-wang yy #2=E (“ Prince of 
Chi-ning ”) and was canonized Chung-wu #zt (“ Loyal and Martial”). His 
wife, Ha-chén "25H (Qajin) ,72 was posthumously enfeoffed Chi-ning-wang- 
fei jf 2 =F He (“ Consort of the Prince of Chi-ning ”). 

As for his son Wo-ch‘én [fi 7° in the cyclical year wu-hsii EF [1238] 
[the Emperor] conferred [upon him the title of] wan-hu. He married the 
Princess Yeh-su Pu-hua {43% 7A04E (Yesii Bugqa),7* daughter of Jui-tsung 
5% (i.e., Tolui) .75 

[When] Wo-ch‘én died, he was buried at Pu-hai-han AR fips = (Buyaiqan) .”° 

As for his younger brother Na-ch‘én #9) (Nadin) ,”7 in the cyclical year 
ting-ssii J 2, [1257] he inherited [the title of] wan-hu. In accordance with 
(lit., “ having received ”) the Imperial wishes, he attacked the Sung 4 . He 
attacked Tiao-yii-shan $44 lj.”° Further, under Shih-tsu f-jf] (i.e., Secen 
Qayan) 7° he “waded southward” to the Huai-tien 7 faj °° descended the 
Ta-ch‘ing-k‘ou ~c}fy 1 §1 and captured more than a hundred junks. Further, 
at the head of troops he pacified chou Jf such as Chi y¥, Yen % , and 
Shan ¥f in Shan-tung jIj Hi .8? 

When A-li Pu-ko [aj HB AREF (Ariq Biigi) ®* revolted, in the second year of 
Chung-t‘ung ¥ #g [1261] with the [Imperial] princes he attacked in the North. 
With ten of his sons such as Ha-hai My + (Taqai) , T‘o-huan }t#K (Toyon), 
and Wo-lo-ch‘én #3¢[ (Olozin)** by himself under [the Emperor] he 
arrived at Mang-lai #£3% (Manglai).*° By way of Shih-mu-lu KAM 
({?]Simulu[y]) ®* [2a] he battled with Pa-érh-ha Pa-érh-ssi ASI /\ ELE 
(Barqa[y] Bars) 87 and others of the faction of A-li Pu-ko (Ariq Biigi). He 
pursued those whom he had routed ** and reached Po-lo-k‘o-t‘u 4¢3¢ ¥3 7 
(Boroytu) ®® in the North. Again they battled. [The battle raged] from dawn 
till dusk. He cut off ten thousand heads. Stiff corpses covered the field. When 
he died, he was buried at Mo-huai-t‘u Fe }#FE (Moyaitu) .°° 

Wo-lo-ch‘én (Oloéin) inherited [the title of] wan-hu. He married the 
Princess Wan-tsé 5¢7 (Oljei) .°1 [When] the Princess Wan-tsé (Oljei) died, 
he married (lit., “ married in sequence ”) the Princess Nang-chia-chén #¢ 7p J 
(Nangyiyajin) .°? He died in the fourteenth year of Chih-yiian #7p [1277] 
and was buried at T‘o-la-li 4; $i)‘ ([?]Toralify]) .°* He had no [male] children. 

[Thus] his younger brother called T‘ieh-mu-érh HAC 5% (Temiir) %* in- 
herited [the title of] wan-hu in the eighteenth year of Chih-yiian [1281]. In 
the twenty-fourth year [1287] Nai-yen J5$§ (Nayan)* revolted. He (i.e., 
Temiir) engaged in the campaign in which the Emperor participated in person. 
Because of his meritorious service he was enfeoffed Chi-ning-chiin-wang 
3 = HSE. [The Emperor] granted [him] a white parasol-canopy and thereby 
favored him. 

In the twenty-fifth year [1288] the [Imperial] prince 9 Ha-tan T‘u-lu-kan 
WEF FEAF (Qadan Tiirgen) 7 revolted. Together with the princes as well 
as the t‘ung-ping-kuan ff Ff °° Yii-su T‘ieh-mu-érh —3RHHA G,  (Viisii 
Temiir) ® and others, at the head of his troops, he went on a punitive expedi- 
tion against them. By way of the Kuei-la-érh $& 9) 52, 1°° River he met with 
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Ha-tan (Qadan) and others and engaged in battle back and forth (lit., 
“rollingly battled”). Reaching the Nao Mu-lien #{§7K3# (Nau [= Na’u] 
Miiren) 1°! River. He exterminated their followers. The Emperor granted 
[him] the name An-ch‘a-érh-t‘u No-yen #¢3% 51 FE HBA ((?JAléartu Noyan) *° 
and thereby commemorated his merit. When he died, he was buried at Mo- 
huai-t‘u (Moyaitu) . 

[He (i.e., Temiir) had] two sons: The elder was Tiao-a-pu-la Jafal 4S ¥ 
(Diuabala) 1°? The younger (lit., “second ”) was Sang-ko Pu-la SR EPA HI 
(Sengge Bura) .1°* [They were] both minors. 

In the twenty-seventh year of Chih-yiian [1290] with his younger brother 
Man-tzii-t‘ai #8 (Mansitai)1°> he inherited [the title of] wan-hu. He 
also [2b] married the Princess Nang-chia-chén (Nangyiyajin). [When] Ch‘én- 
tsung f¢3qé (i.e., Oljeitii Qayan) 1°¢ mounted the throne, she was invested 
as Huang-ku (“Imperial Aunt ”) Lu-kuo ta-chang-kung-chu BAGEBAKER 
4s=E (“Princess of the State of Lu”) .1°7 He invested Man-tzii-t‘ai (Man- 
sitai) with a gold seal as Chi-ning-wang jk #2 —. In accordance with (lit., 
“ receiving ”) the Imperial wishes, at the head of the troops of his own tribe 
he went on a punitive expedition against the rebellious princes Hai-tu #¥#f 
(Qaidu) #°° and Tu-wa #§RE (Duua).1°° Having met with them, when he 
was just challenging (lit., “ making an agreement ”) and the battle lines were 
not yet fixed (i.e., drawn up), a single horseman rushed into the ranks. He 
went back and forth four times. The enemy troops were greatly disturbed. 
And so with a single battle there was a great victory. At that time Wu-tsung 
(i.e., Kiiliig Qayan)14° was in his vassal residence (i.e., he was not yet 
Emperor). He controlled a great army (i.e., heavy forces) and therewith 
pacified the Northern Quarter. There was an imperial decree which ordered 
Man-tzii-t‘ai (Mansitai) to superintend the Mongolian army, people, and 
officials and [thus] help Wu[-tsung] #R[ 42] defend Mang-lai (Manglai) and 
thereby shield the Northern Quarter [from invasion]. 

[When] the Princess Nang-chia-chén (Nangyiyajin) died, he remarried 
(lit., “ married in sequence”) the Princess Nan-ko Pu-la hig BEAR #) ([?]Namya 
Bura) ,“"1 daughter of Yii-tsung #f4% (i.e., Jingim) .11? 

[When] Man-tzi-t‘ai (Mansitai) died, he was fifty-two years old. 

In the third moon of the eleventh year of Ta-té 74d [3 April-2 May 1307], 
Tiao-a-pu-la (Diuabala) ,11° the eldest son of An-ta-érh #7) 5_, (Aldar) 2*4 
inherited [the title of] wan-hu. He married the Princess Hsiang-ko La-chi 
reby PG (Sengge Ragi) .115 

In the sixth moon [30 June-29 July] [the Emperor] invested her as the 
ta-chang kung-chu K44=:. He granted Tiao-a-pu-la (Diuabala) a gold 
seal. He was additionally invested Lu-wang (i.e., “ Prince of Lu”). 

In the second year of Chih-ta 3§ ~ [1309] he was granted one thousand 
five hundred ch‘ing & of paddy fields in P‘ing-chiang A877. .1"¢ 
; During the Huang-ch‘ing 54 [period] [1312-1313] she was additionally 
invested Huang-tzi (“Imperial Elder Sister”) ta [Sa]-chang-kung-chu Ea iph 
KERB. 

During the Tien-li FQ}¥ [period] [1328-1330] she was additionally titled 
Huang-ku (“Imperial Aunt”) Hui-wén i-fu chén-shou ta-chang kung-chu 


DBM RBEAKRZ =. 
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In the third year of Chih-ta [1310] Tiao-a-pu-la (Diuabala) died and was 
buried at Mo-huai-t‘u (Moyaitu) . 

A-li-chia-shih-li faj 5B $438 Fi) (AriyiyaSiri) 447 was the son by the regular 
wife of Tiao-a-pu-la (Diuabala) . 

In the third year of Chih-ta [1310] [when he was] just eight years [old], he 
inherited [the title of] wan-hu. 

In the seventh moon of the fourth year [17 July-14 August 1311] he was 
enfeoffed by inheritance as Lu-wang (“Prince of Lu”). He married Princess 
To-érh-chih-pan Jz fi AHE (Dorjibal) .11* 

A-li-chia-shih-li_ (Ariyiya3iri) died in the first year of Yiian-t‘ung JC 
[1333]. 

During Chih-shun 2)f{ [the Emperor] invested To-érh-chih-pan (Dor- 
jibal) calling [her] Hsiao-yung hsien-ning kung-chu RHR BA. 

[Now], the one called Sang-ko Pu-la (Sengge Bura) was the younger 
brother of Tiao-a-pu-la (Diuabala), Lu-wang (“Prince of Lu”) and uncle 
of A-li-chia-shih-li (Ariyiyasiri). From youth, in accordance with (lit., “ re- 
ceiving ”) the wishes of Shih[-tsu] huang{-ti] t+ [jf] $4 [4]. he was reared in 
the home of the Princess Wo-k‘o-chén FF] $4 11° This was the imperial son- 
in-law Pu-chih-érh A BFA (Bujir) 12° Later by inheritance he controlled four 
hundred households of the people of his own tribe. 

In the time of Ch‘éng-tsung in accordance with (lit., “ receiving”) the 
imperial wishes he married the Princess P‘u-na ## fy (Puna) .1*4 

During Chih-shun #¢)]§ [1330-1333] [the Emperor] enfeoffed [her] as Yiin- 
an Ta-chang-kung-chu RARE = . He conferred upon Sang-ko pu-la 
(Sengge Bura) a gold seal and enfeoffed [him] as Yiin-an-wang #{% 
(“ Prince of Yiin-an ”). As for his office, he was ch‘ien-hu FF . 

In the first year of Yiian-t‘ung [1333] [the Emperor] conferred [upon him 
the title of] wan-hu. 

In the third moon of the second year [5 April-3 May 1334] he additionally 
enfeoffed the Princess of Yiin-an with the title Huang [8b] ku (“ Imperial 
Aunt”) ta-chang kung chu. He additionally enfeoffed Sang-ko pu-la (Sengge 
Bura) as Lu-wang (“Prince of Lu”). He died of illness. [He was] sixty-one 
years [old]. These are all those who as fu-ma (“imperial sons-in-law ”) 
inherited the rank of prince. 


NOTES TO THE INTRODUCTION 


* Cf. note 1 on page 27 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362. . .” 

? Cf. ibid., pp. 27-28, note 2. 

5 Cf. ibid., p. 28, note 3. 

‘This is the edition which was compiled in 1830 and published in 1887. 

°For this sub-prefecture of the Jehol Province cf. Lucien Grsert, Dictionnaire 
historique et géographique de la Mandchourie (Hongkong, 1934), pp. 873-874. 

*For this term see Part I, note 217. 

7 For this term see Part I, note 117. 

® For the site of Ch‘iian-ning see Part I, note 55. 

° The text has 2% (ch‘ung), an error for Bs (yung/jung) . 

7°This is the edition which was published in 1884. Cf. Arthur W. Hummet, 
Eminent Chinese of the Ch‘ing Period (1644-1912) 1 (A-O) .342a. 
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Tt is regrettable that this note is cluttered with the ridiculous transcriptions of 
the so-called orthographic reform sponsored by the emperor of the Ch‘ien-lung period. 
I reproduce them as they appear in the text, but, unless they are supplied by the 
editors, I include the original transcriptions in my footnotes. The Ch‘ien-lung tran- 
scriptions not only have no scientific value, but frequently are totally misleading. 
Thus, in the present case, Hung-chi-li does not correspond to anything in Mongolian. 
One of the several transcriptions of the name in the Yiian period was Hung-chi-la 
(Qungvirald]). See page 13 below. 

72 Her name was Ch‘a-pi BE Wh (Cabi). Cf. Yiian shih 106(ts‘é 36) 3a. 

2° Cf. Yiian shih 106 (ts‘é 36).la and b. I find no mention of her in the “ Kung- 
chu-piao.” 

"4 Her name was Wan-tsé (Oljei). Cf. Yiian shih 109(ts‘é 36) .1b. See also page 14 
below. 

*° Her name was Yeh-su Pu-hua (Yesii Buqa). Cf. Yiian shih 109 (ts‘é 36) .1b. See 
also page 14 below. 

1° Cf. Yiian shih 109 (ts‘é 36) .1b. 

*7 Lit., “[this is] manifestly with the stele-text mutually to turn the back on.” 

*8 Cf. Viian shih 109 (ts‘é 36) .1b. 

1° As a matter of fact, Olocin was the son of Naéin Noyan, not his brother. 

°° The texts are in disagreement on this point. It merits a special study. 

*1 Her name was Hsiang-ko La-chi (Sengge Ragi). See page 15 below. 

?2 Her name was Pu-ta-shih-li (Budagiri< Sanskrit Buddhacri). See Part I, note 35. 

°° Cf. Yiian shih 106 (ts‘é 36) .4a and 109 (ts‘é 36) .1b. 

°4 Cf. Yiian shih 114 (ts‘é 37) 8a9-9a3 and 106 (ts‘é 36) .4a. 

°> This is a variant transcription within the editorial note itself of the name which 
is transcribed Séng-ko La-chén above. See note 21 above. 

°° This text is found in Yiian shih 22(ts‘é 8) .6b2-8, where we have Hsiang-ko la-chi 
ER A (Sengge Ragi) and Tiao-a-pu-la FAP] AR Hal (Diuabala) . 

27 Cf. Yiian shih 108 (ts‘é 36) 3a. 

28 His name was Man-tzii-t‘ai (Mansitai). Cf. Yiian shth 108 (ts‘é 36) .3a. See also 
page 15 below. 

°° His name was A-li-chia-shih-li (Ariyiyadiri). Cf. Yiian shih 108 (ts‘é 36) .3a and 
109 (ts‘é 36) 2a. See also page 16 below. 

°° Cf. Yiian shih 108 (ts‘é 36) 3a. 

51 Lit., “Hence we may see one part.” 

®° Cf. Viian shih 106 (ts‘é 36) 4a. 

83 Cf. ibid. 

°¢ This was published in Dairen on 20 April 1936. 

°° The preface of this work is by Chén-sung lao-jén FRE A, i.e. Lo Chén-yii 
MEd. It is dated JF, i.e. “Summer of 1937.” The work was published by 
the Man-Jih wén-hua hsieh-hui Pf H RES 

°° The first statement is inaccurate, for the An-ch‘én (Aléin) registered in the 
“ Kung-chu-piao ” in Viian shih 109 (ts‘é 36).1b was the father of Natin Noyan. See 
also page 5 above. 

For the orthography of this name in the biography of Dei Seten cf. Yiian shih 
118 (ts*é $7) .1a9. 

57 Cf. Yiian shih 109 (ts‘é 36) .1b. See also page 5 above. 

°° Cf. ibid. See also page 6 above. 

8° See note 24 above. 
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‘In this citation the terms EJF (yii-ts‘é) and Fe #E (yii-pao) of the original 
text have been inverted. 

“Cf. Yiian shih 38(ts‘é 12) .11al10-11b2. 

“2 Cf. Viian shih 38 (ts‘é 12) .18b10-18a2. 

* See line 28 of the Chinese text of the inscription. 

“4 This citation includes lines 14 to 17 of the Chinese text of the inscription, with 
several omissions—which I have indicated by [. . .}—-and an occasional change in 
wording. 

*° See Part I, note 120. 

“° Cf. Yiian shih 118 (ts‘é $7) .2a2-8. 

*7 Cf. Yiian shih 109 (ts‘é 36) .1b. 

“8 Cf. Yiian shih 118 (ts‘é $7) .2a38-4. ' 

‘° Tt is clear from the presence of this name in K‘o’s account of Jiryuyadai’s revolt 
that he utilized a source which was neither chiian 118 of the Yiian shih nor the 
Chinese text of the stele of 1335, for there is no mention of the revolt in the former 
and the name is written Chih-érh-wa, not Chih-érh-wa-t‘ai in the latter. The texts, 
found elsewhere in the Yiian shih, on which he probably relied both for this form of 
Jiryuyadai’s name and this account of his revolt are cited and translated in Part I, 
note 120. 

°° Cf. Hsin Yiian shih (K‘ai-ming shu-tien ed.) 115.6855d. 

51 This, I believe, is exact, although, as I have indicated in note 49 above, K‘o must 
also have utilized other sources. 

°° This transcription is not entirely correct. In both cases the text has Lau yang 
ding éuu qing jungsu sing (Liao-yang-téng-ch‘u-hsing-chung-shu-shéng REBAR TT 
Hp at 44 ) . In my rubbing of the inscription the first two letters of sing in line 2 are 
missing. Consequently I transcribe the first sing as [si]ng. 

53 This transcription also is not entirely correct. The text has Ling bui ding cuu 
ging jungsu sing (Ling-pei-téng-ch‘u-hsing-chung-shu-shéng AL SRT PBA ). 

°*The fifteen sectional reproductions of the Chinese text are presented in the 
following sequence: 1A, 1B, 1C, 1D, 1E; 2A, 2B, 2C, 2D, 2E; 3A, 3B, 3C, 8D, 3E. 
The eighteen sectional reproductions of the Mongolian text are presented in the 
following sequence: 1A, 1B, 1C, 1D, 1E, 1F; 2A, 2B, 2C, 2D, 2E, 2F; 3A, 3B, 3C, 
3D, 3E, 3F. The numerals refer to the vertical divisions of each text and the letters 
to the horizontal subdivisions. 

55 See Part I, note 44. 

°° Strictly speaking, the Chinese transcription is based on a pronunciation Tei 
Seéen. In his valuable article “Sur un passage du Cheng-wouw ts‘ing-tcheng lou” in 
the Ch‘ing-chu Ts‘ai Yiian-p‘ei hsien-shéng liu-shih-wu sui lun-wén chi Sm ZeTC HE 
KAAT Hae, pp. 907-938, Paul Pexiior transcribed the name “ Tai- 
satan,” observing, however, that the name is written Dei Seten (“ Dai-siiéin” in 
PELLIoT’s system) in the Secret History. 

571 have not encountered the name Bosyur ~ (?) Bosqur elsewhere. 

5° This is one of the several transcriptions of this name, which are of two categories: 
Qungyirad (> Qunggirad) ~ Qongyirad (> Qunggirad) and Ungyirad (> Unggirad) 
~ Ongyirad (> Onggirad). For a valuable discussion of the name cf. Petuiot, TP 
37 (1944) .77-78, note 1. 

5° Te, Cinggis Qayan. 

°° The name Seéen means “ Wise.” 

*1 Cf. Pexuior, “Sur un passage ...,” p. 918. 
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*° Cf. Yiian shih 106(ts‘é 36) 1b. 

°3 For a discussion of this name cf. PELLior, op. cit., pp. 909, 911, 916-917. 

®*Cf. H. Desmond Martin, “The Mongol Wars with Hsi Hsia (1205-27),” 
JRASGBI, 1942, pp. 195-228. 

°° Cf. Peo, op. cit., p. 921. 

°° Hui-ho sometimes means “ Uighur” and sometimes means “ Musulman” in the 
Yiian period. Cf. Petziot, TP 27 (19380) .35. 

®7 For this name cf. also E. Bretscunewer, Mediaeval Researches, Vol. 1, p. 21, 
note 29; V. H. Corpier, TP 4(1893).78; P. Pewuiot, JA 1927, pp. 266, 272; TP 
27 (1930) .196, note 3. 

°° Cf. Pexiiot, “Sur un passage... ,” pp. 915, 930-931, note (28). 

°° T.e., Kansu. Cf., e.g., Petuior, TP 26 (1929) .136, 258. 

7 See Part I, note 132. 

™ Tu Chi BF, Méng-wu-érh shih-chi FF ICSE SERB 23(ts'é 7) .2b9, identifies 
this mountain with Kuan-shan er hy . For the location of the latter ef. Wolfgang 
Franke, “ Addenda et Corrigenda to Pokotilov’s History of the Eastern Mongols 
During the Ming Dynasty” [= Studia Serica (Monographs), Series A, No.3, Peiping, 
1949], pp. 8 (7, 9) and 41 (51, 20). 

72 Cf. T‘u Chi, ibid. 2b11. 

™8 Cf. Yiian shih 109 (ts‘é 36) .1b. Cf. also Petxior, op. cit., pp. 909, 927, note 8. 

™ Cf. PELuiot, op. cit., p. 909. See also note 15 above. 

™ Cf, Viian shih 115(ts‘é 37).1a4-3b9. Cf. also A. C. Moute, “A Table of the 
Emperors of the Yiian Dynasty,” JNCBRAS 45 (1914) .124-+ Table. Cf. also L. 
Hamais, Le chapitre cvii du Yuan che (Leiden, 1945), pp. 51 and 52, note 4. 

7° My reconstruction of this name is provisional. Cf. T‘u Chi ibid. 3a6. 

77T.e., the Natin Noyan of our inscription. 

78 Cf. the Chung-kuo ku-chin ti-ming ta-tz‘i-tien, p. 862b. 

7° Cf. A. C. Mouts, op. cit., p. 124. Cf. also Paul Ratcunevsky, Un code des Yuan 
(Paris, 1937), p. xi, note 4. 

®°T.e., the region of the Huai River. 

1 Cf, the Ta-ch‘ing-ho-k‘ou | | ¥®J | in the Chung-kuo ku-chin ti-ming ta-tz‘i- 
tien, p. 71d. 

82 Cf. F. E. A. Krause, Cingis Han (Heidelberg, 1922), p. 79, no. 413 and p. 91, 
nos. 592 and 598. 

88 Cf. Hamas, op. cit., p. 89, note 5 and p. 94. 

®“T_e., the Olotin Noyan of our inscription. The name Taqai means “ Pig” and the 
name Tovyon is that of (?) “a bird of prey.” Cf. the Cayatai Turkish toyan “a bird 
of prey.” 

°5 This name means “ Forehead.” 

8° My reconstruction of this name is provisional. Cf. T‘u Chi, ibid. 3al0. 

87 My reconstruction of the first element of this name is provisional. The second 
element, Bars, means “ Tiger.” 

88 The expression 3B Ab (chui pei) is from Shih chi 8(ts‘é 4) .10a6, where we read: 
558 db . Edouard Cuavannes, Les mémoires historiques de Se-ma Ts‘ien 2(1897). 
$41, rendered this: “celle [i.e., l’armée—F. W.C.] de Tch‘ou poursuivit seule vers le 
nord; .. .” 

8° My reconstruction of this name is provisional. 

°° This name means “ Having Snakes.” 

®1 See note 14 above. 
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®2 Cf. Yiian shih 109 (ts‘é 36) .1b. 

°8 My reconstruction of this name is provisional. Cf. T‘v Chi, ibid. 3al13. 

* This name means “ Iron.” 

*° Cf., e.g., Hamsis, op. cit., p. 65, note 4, and p. 66, note 7. 

°° Cf, T‘u Chi, ibid. 3b1. 

°7 For another example of this name cf. Hamsis, op. cit., pp. 33(10) and 149 (II, 1). 

°8 Cf. Tu Chi, ibid. 3b2. 

°°Tn this name Yiisii is an alternate form of Yisii(n) ~ Yesii(n) “Nine.” Yiéisii 
Temiir means “ Nine Iron.” 

100 Cf. T‘u Chi, ibid. 3b3. Cf. also FRANKE, op. cit., p. 27 (32, 1). 

101 As remarked by T‘u Chi, ibid. $b8, this is the Na’u Miiren of the Secret History 
(§253) (YCPS, HC 1.18b4), where the text reads: Ula Na’u miired “the Ula and 
Na’u Rivers.” Although it is tempting to read Na’ur for Na’u in the Secret History, 
as suggested by Haeniscu in his Wérterbuch zu Manghol un Niuca Tobca’an (Leipzig, 
1939), p. 180, the Nao (= Na’u) of this text seems to preclude such an emendation. 

102T suspect that An-ch‘a-érh-t'u ((?]Aléartu) is an error for | @y | | An-ta- 
érh-t‘u (Aldartu), because Temiir is referred to as An-ta-érh (Aldar) a few lines 
below. Aldartu means “ Having Fame,” “ Famous.” 

1°8 See Part I, note 135. 

104 Cf. Viian shih 109 (ts‘é 36) .2a. 

1°5 Cf, Yiian shih 109 (ts‘é 36) .1b. 

106 Cf, A. C. MouL_e, op. cit. Cf. also RATCHNEVSKY, op. cit., p. XIII, note 9. 

197 Cf. Yiian shih 109 (ts‘é 36) .1b. 

708 Cf. Hamsis, op. cit., pp. 79-80, note 1. 

30° Cf. “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362... ,” p. 111, note 87. 

110 Cf, A. C. Moute, op. cit. Cf. also RATCHNEVSKY, op. cit., p. XV, note 2. 

1 Cf, Yiian shih 109 (ts‘é 36) .1b. 

2 Cf. Yiian shih 115 (ts‘é 37) .3b10-10a5. 

118 See note 103 above. 

14'Ty Chi, ibid. 3b11-12, states that An-ta-érh is an error for An-ch‘a-érh. I doubt 
this. As I have stated in note 102 above, I believe that An-ch‘a-érh-t‘u is an error for 
An-ta-érh-t‘u. An-ta-érh is the Mongolian Aldar “ Fame.” I suspect that it is either an 
error for Aldartu “ Having Fame,” “ Famous” or an instance in which the substantive 
is used for the adjective. For another example—Oljei for Oljeitii—cf. Franke, op. cit., 
p. 22(27, 1). [Franxe remarks: “ But occasionally he is also called Wan-ché sc 
or Wan-ché-t‘u CHRIS for the Mongolian Oljei or Oljeitii, meaning “ the happy one ”; 
-tii is merely a suffix and may be ommitted [sic].” This is misleading. Oljei means 
“Luck ” and Oljeitii means “ Having Luck,” “Lucky.” Hence, it is clear that -tii is 
more than “ merely a suffix” which “ may be ommitted [sic].”” As a matter of fact, it 
is a very productive, adjectival suffix in Mongolian.] 

5 Cf, Viian shih 109 (ts‘é 36) .1b. See also notes 21 and 25 above. 

*1° For P‘ing-chiang in Su-chou cf., e. g., A. C. Moutz, TP 33 (1937) .113. 

47 Cf, Yiian shih 108 (ts‘é 36).3a and 109 (ts‘é 36) .2b. 

48 Cf. Yiian shih, ibid. 

° Cf. Yiian shih 109 (ts‘é 36) .2b, where we find BEF) IR (Wo-k‘o-chén). 

*°°Cf. Yiian shih, ibid., where he is registered under the name of Huo-hu-sun 
KEK (Qolrkyusun [~ Qoryosun ~ Qoryasun]) Pu-chih-rh (Bujir). 

121 Cf. Yiian shih 109 (ts‘é 36) .2a. 
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Part I 
TRANSLATION OF THE CHINESE TEXT 


[4] Stele * at the ancestral 
grave® of Cuane 5k, [1] 
late* yung-lu-ta-fu RRRAE ,° 
[3] p‘ing-chang-chéng-shih 
HR ° [2] of the hsing- 
chung-shu [-shéng] 43 #3 
[44]" of places such as Liao- 
yang 32B3,° chu-kuo EB, 
posthumously enfeoffed Chi- 
kuo-kung #iBIZ,° granted 
by Imperial Order ** under 
the Ta Yiian KIC.” 


[1] Stele at the ancestral grave of the late Cuane, posthumously 
granted [the rank of] yung-lu-ta-fu, [the office of] p‘ing-chang- 
chéng-shih of the hsing-chung-shu-shéng in places such as Liao- 
yang, [the title of] chu-kuo, and posthumously enfeoffed Chi-kuo- 
kung, granted by Imperial Order under the Imperial Yiian 27C.* 


[2] The subject Sane Shih-chien Uh * k‘uei-chang-ko- 
hsiieh-shih-yiian-kung-féng-hsiieh-shih BIBLE HBB 
ch‘ao-san-ta-fu BRR ,° ching-yen-kuan 22'S," composed it 
by Imperial Order.”* 


[3] The subject Coane Ch‘i-yen ia8K,° han-lin-shih-chiang- 
hsiieh-shih PRPAFHAL 2° chung-féng-ta-fu "PARK, chih- 
chih-kao FnibilinG 2? t'wng-hsiu-kuo-shih FEBS, t'ung-chih- 
ching-yen-shih \\FVREZEX 2* composed it with fhim]?° by Im- 
perial Order. 


[4] The subject Nao-nao,” k‘uei-chang-ko-ch‘éng-chih-hsiieh- 
shih FPA HB 2" did the calligraphy 7° by Imperial Order. 
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[5] The subject Hsiti Shih-ching #F Hi %,?° yung-lu-ta-fu, han-lin- 
ch‘éng-chih BAKA ,°° wrote the chuan % (“seal”) characters * 
by Imperial Order. 


[6] When, in the beginning,*? His Majesty ** mounted the 
»throne,** honoring [7] the Empress Dowager * he put the re- 
sources of the Empire at her disposal (lit., “ presented her with 
the nourishing of the Empire ”) .*° He further commanded * that 
the “prime meritorious ” ** and the “ grand subjects” **® should 
direct the hui-chéng-yiian @EBE *° The “ long-standing hopes ” ** 
and the “old labors” ** were all included in the selection * 
[for service therein]. 


At that time the subject Chu-t‘ung £%,* chung-chéng-shih 
HEE .*° t“wng-chih-chao-kung-wan-hu-tu-tsung-shih-fu FAFA 
BS FABRBIEMY ,*° was appointed yung-lu-ta-fu, hui-chéng-yiian-shih 
PE BEE 47 

Afterwards,** again, having extended [8] [His] grace,*® [the Em- 
peror] sent down [9] an order © and [thereby] granted [posthu- 
mous titles] to his three generations.” 

In the first moon, in the spring of the third year of Yiian-t‘ung 
WWE [25 January-24 February 1335], [10] [the Emperor] ordered 
that the subject Ch‘i-yen #25, han-lin-shih-chiang-hsiieh-shih, 
and the subject Shih-chien Fi fii, k“wei-chang-ko-kung-féng-hsiieh- 
shih 2HRAHEASA+ ,°? should inscribe their stele, that the sub- 
ject Nao-nao, k‘uei-chang-ko-ch‘éng-chih-hstieh-shih, should do 
the calligraphy, and that the subject Hsii Shih-ching, han-lin- 
hstieh-shth-ch‘éng-i, should write the chuan characters on the cap 
of the stele.** 

The subject Ch‘i-yen and others respectfully observe: 

“His Excellency Cuan, posthumously granted [the rank of] 
yung-lu-ta-fu, [the office of] p‘ing-chang-chéng-shih of the hsing- 
chung-shu-shéng of places such as Liao-yang, [the title of] chu- 
kuo, and posthumously enfeoffed Chi-kuo-kung, was called Ying- 
jui Mé3im.°* For generations [his] was a great family of Ch‘iian- 
ning #.°° Ch‘iian-ning [11] is the appanage of Lu-wang 
#E °" For this reason it is subject to ** the House of Lu #0 .* © 


* For this character, see Plate II, line 11. 
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“ His grandfather *° was named Chung-hsien 4#<.°* He kept 
his character * pure and sincere,* loyal and solid, affable and 
easy.*° Whereas he delighted in goodness ** and was constant 
therein, in his native village *’ they all honored and respected * 
him. He habitually spoke to others saying: ‘Is it not better to 
teach descendants virtue than to bequeath descendants wealth? 
As for wealth, in some cases one uses it to exhaustion. As for 
virtue, one may transmit it without limit.’ *° His contemporaries 
considered it a reputable saying. 

“ Because of the present eminent position of his great-grand- 
son ” in the hui-chéng[-yiian] he was posthumously granted [the 
rank of] chung-féng-ta-fu [and the office of] ts‘an-chih-chéng-shih 
BENKH ™ of the hsing-chung-shu-shéng of places such as Ling- 
pei #4t * and [the title] hu-chiin ®# ™ and [12] was posthu- 
mously enfeoffed Ch‘ing-ho-chiin-kung ta EB& . 

“ As for his grandmother *° née Li 5K," she was posthumously 
enfeoffed Ch‘ing-ho-chiin-fu-jén THOAMBRA," 

“His father ** was called Po-hsiang {H#¥."” Because he was 
prudent and sincere *° and had ambition and initiative,** he was 
esteemed, promoted, and put in the palace-guard ** by Na-ch‘én 
Na-yen #f2 3S (Naéin Noyan) .* As for matters [of impor- 
tance], he (i.e., Na-ch‘én [Naéin]) always consulted him about 
[them].** 

“ At that time His Excellency was just seven years old. Be- 
cause he was already eminently grave and serious *® and had the 
air of a mature man, Na-ch‘én Na-yen (Na¢in Noyan) reared 
him as a son. When he grew up, his ability and powers * (i.e., 
general intelligence) being fine and sharp,*’ in his knowledge 
and inclinations ** (i.e., mental tendencies) he excelled and dif- 
fered *° [from others]. He was particularly experienced and 
versed ® in affairs of the time. He had a magnificent beard * and 
his appearance * was neat and orderly.** When he ‘ proceeded to 
action’ (i.e., whenever he did anything) ,°* he was prudent and 
reverent,” respectful and grave.” 

“[13] While Na-ch‘én (Nagin) was sick, three years in all, he 
(i.e., Ying-jui) personally nursed him.’ He looked after the 
medicine and herbs,** food and drink. He supported and assisted,” 
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soothed and stroked [him].’° He regulated the warmth of his 
clothing according to the season." He sat, stood, and slept at his 
side. In cold or heat,’ day or night, he had no appearance of 
fatigue. As for the urine and faeces,’ he washed and wiped 
[them] away.’* As for the coverlet and mat,’ he changed and 
exchanged [them]. He cleansed and removed,’” washed and 
laundered.** Although people all consider [this] difficult, His 
Excellency did not shirk in the slightest. 

“ When his sickness was already cured, pointing to His Excel- 
lency, he (i.e., Na-ch‘én [Na¢in]) admonished his sons saying: 
*‘ At the time when I was sick, as for you, although the celestial 
relationship (i.e., ties of blood) *°° is extremely close—it was not 
that you did not wish to exhaust your heart and strength ** and 
thereby serve me—however, the disease occupied a “hidden 
place ” *** and also there was that which you could not approach. 
Only [14] this lad “ exerted his strength ” (i.e., was assiduous) *” 
and “ refined his thoughts ” (i. e., was attentive) 7° and was able 
to know where my disease and pain were located. The long time 
of three years was almost like one day. That in my sickness I was 
able to be cured and be restored [to health] was [because of] the 
strength of this lad. So loyal and filial*** is he. May you not 
forget it!’ 

“ Coming to [the time when] Wo-lo-ch‘én ##£E! (Oloéin) ™° 
inherited his (i.e., Na-ch‘én’s [Nacin’s]) position, [15] Shih-tsu 
huang-ti Tinh 2% (i.e. Seéen Qayan) ‘on this sent down’ ** 
a princess, [His own] imperial daughter, and he (i. e., Wo-lo-ch‘én 
[Oloéin]) became fu-ma tu-wei Et54Ns." He thought of the 
instructions bequeathed by his father. As to treating His Ex- 
cellency, in ceremony and thought**® he was abundant and 
liberal."° [Because of it] His Excellency served him the more 
carefully. 

“ Suddenly, Chih-érh-wa ® 52% (Jirwa) °° younger brother of 
the fu-ma SH ,1*" revolted and, abducting the fu-ma, went North. 
At the same time, he stole the ch‘iian #*** which [16] T‘ai-tsu 
huang-ti AWM (Cinggis Qayan) + had granted [the family]. 

“ His Excellency proceeded together with him. He thought of 
extricating the fu-ma from [his] distress.*** After the fu-ma had 
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already been put to death (lit., ‘had encountered harm ’)** 
they also distressed and insulted *** His Excellency. Pains and 
sufferings *** arrived by hundreds. His Excellency said: ‘I have 
heard: “If the lord be insulted, the retainer dies.” *** I do not 
consider it difficult to die once and thereby follow my lord under 
the ground. However, if I die, as to the grievance of my lord, who 
is the one who will redress it?’ 

“ Watching until the ones who guarded him were inattentive, 
he succeeded in escaping and returning. He reported the matter 
to [17] the Emperor -F (i.e., Seéen Qayan) . 

“The matter went down to the officials in charge.’*® The cul- 
prits, thereupon, were caught and the grievance of his lord finally 
was avenged.'*° Subsequently they demanded and obtained the 
ch‘iian which he had stolen. 

“Shih huang tt (i. e., Seéen Qayan) *** commended him and, 
having granted [him] 500 min #1? of paper money,’ had him 
return and assist his successor lord.*** 

“When the lord died, his son Ti-wa-pa-la iit &/A#) (Diua- 
bala) **° was set up [as his successor]. He married [18] the younger 
sister of Wu-tsung huang-ti Aim (Kiiliig Qayan) .°° This is 
the Huang-ku (‘Imperial Aunt’) Hui-wén i-fu chén-shou ta- 
chang kung-chu (‘Imperial Princess’) 4h@OCIi AAR 
$= **" He was invested Lu wang #2 (‘Prince of Lu’) .°* He 
opened his palace **® and appointed his subordinates.**° 

“The Prince, mindful of the achievements (lit., ‘labor and 
merit ’) *** of His Excellency, requested on his account a letter 
[sealed] with the Imperial seal *** and [thus] granted [him] an 
appointment of ya-chung-ta-fu HPARK , Wang-fu-fu EHS 
(‘ Preceptor to the Princely Household ’) .*** 

“ He lived eighty-two years and therewith came to an end. 

“In the beginning he was posthumously granted [the rank of] 
chung-féng-ta-fu [and the office of] ts‘an-chih chéng-shih of the 
Ho-nan-hsing-shéng *** and additionally he was posthumously 
granted one rank, and thereby received the present enfeoffment.**® 

“ His wife was Lady Kane MK 2° From [the enfeoffment of] 
Ch‘ing-ho-chiin-fu-jén," she was additionally enfeoffed Chi-[19] 
kuo-fu-jén #MIEIR A ,** and the father of His Excellency from the 
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posthumously granted [rank of] chia-i-ta-fu HiRKRK , [office of] 
t‘ung-chih-t‘ai-ch‘ang-li-i-yiian-shih WAAR BES, shang- 
ch‘ing-chii-tu-wei E#S LAB and Ch‘ing-ho-chiin-hou tH®# 
f°? was additionally granted [the rank of] tzi-chéng-ta-fu Ai 
AK,* [and the office of] yu-ch‘éng 2s ** of the hsing-chung- 
shu-shéng of places such as Ho-nan and Chiang-pei 7L4t ,?** shang- 
hu-chiin /i # ** and was still **’ enfeoffed Ch‘ing-ho-chiin-kung. 

“His grandmother was Lady Wane £K.*** She was post- 
humously enfeoffed Ch‘ing-ho-chiin-fu-jén. 

“The sons of His Excellency are three: Chu-t‘ung,”” Ta-tu-lii 
ABA (Daidulii) °° and Ch‘iian-li 21 (Sonlii) 2% 

“ Chu-t‘ung is modest and humble,’ moderate and prudent.’ 
He is calm and not given to babbling.’** But when he ‘ proceeds 
to action,’ *** his judgment and analysis are detailed and precise.** 

“ [20] The Ta-chang kung-chu AA *" appreciated *°* him. 
In the beginning, she commissioned him chia-i-ta-fu, tu-tsung- 
kuan #88 *°° of the ch‘ieh-lien-k‘ou tEPiO *"° (ger-iin kébegiid) . 

“ At the beginning of T‘ien-li WH [1328]*" [21] Wén-tsung 
huang-ti 22% (Jayayatu Qayan)' mounted the throne.’ 
He sent an envoy to inquire after *** the House of Lu #© *27° At 
that time the vassal *”* princes in the East,'” in alliance with the 
troops of Liao-hai %##4§,!"* just then took the field and op- 
posed **° [22] the order of the Emperor £4 . He (i. e., Chu-t‘ung) 
feared that it would be disadvantageous to the envoy and so he 
secretly sent [him] to return along by-roads.**° They knew that 
it was thus and, thereupon, seized him and delivered him to 
Shang-tu #8.** Having arrived [there], then by a trick he 
obtained his liberty (lit. ‘ avoiding and escaping’). 

“The present [23] Tsan-t‘ien k‘ai-shéng jén-shou hui-i hsiian- 
chao [24] huang-t‘ai-hou RAMPCRASE SAMs is the 
one whom the T‘ai-chu X= *** (Sengge Aya) bore. 

“The Chu = (i.e., ‘ Princess’) clearly perceived his loyalty, 
for of him she made a ying-ch‘én }&E& .2** Subsequently, he mounted 
to [25] the Court and was granted [the office of] chi-hsien-shih- 
chiang-hsiieh-shih #Et¢i®B+ 2° He was promoted to [the 


* For this character, see Plate VII, line 21. 
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rank of] tzt-shan-ta-fu [and the offices of] chung-chéng-yiian-shih 
and t‘i-tiao-chung-hsing-wu-kung-k'u $294 PARE +6 and con- 
currently chien-sui-lu-tu-tsung-kuan-fu-t'ung-chih "RGR 
WK le]%0 28" [26] [The Emperor] granted and conferred a hu-fu 
HeF¥ 1°* (‘tiger tally’) [and the office of] chao-kung-wan-hu-tu- 
tsung-shih-fu-kuan-ying-jén WBS PAB REE AS SEB +*° and ch‘ien- 
fu-chang FHKE.” Subsequently, he was appointed to the present 
commission.*** 

“ The next is called Ta-tu-lii **? (Daidulii). He is the tu-tsung- 
kuan-fu-tsung-kuan @iiRGS HERE °° 

“The next is called Ch‘iian-lii*** (Sdnlii). He has not yet 
served [in office]. 

“There are three grandsons: Ch‘i-lii #SIHJ*** (Kilii), chia-i- 
ta-fu, t‘ung-chih-t‘ung-chéng-yiian shih FA AnihBKEM °° and con- 
currently chiin-mu-chien-ch‘ing B® E99 *" and t‘i-tiao-hung-hui- 
chii-shih Fe mAuk ipl SE 2° 

“The next [is called] Hsin-tu #r#$ **° (Hindu) , ch‘ao-lieh-ta-fu 
WAKK 2° shan-kung-ssi-ch‘ing LH 2 and [27] k‘ou-wén- 
ch‘ieh-hsieh-kuan Olt’ °°? (kébegiin kesigiin noyan) under 
the throne 2° of the T‘ai-huang-t‘ai-hou KBAR." 

“ The next [is called] Po-lan-hsi #hIR * (Boralki) .” 

The subject Ch‘i-yen #£4% and others observe: The Ta I KX 
says: “The family that accumulates goodness is sure to have 
superabundant happiness.” ?” 

Further, we have heard: As for the former philosophers, there 
was the saying: *°*’ “ As for famous families and illustrious clans, 
there is not one which has not been established through the 
loyalty and filiality,*°* diligence and thriftiness of its ancestors.” *°° 

As for these words,”° are they not the “ tortoise and mirror 
for the ten thousand generations? *** 

We observe that the grandfather of His Excellency, throughout 
his whole life,”** used to hold the opinion that one should despise 
wealth and esteem virtue.”* Assuredly he was a model for the 
ages.”* His words, although they were simple, yet, if one applies 
them, there is no limit.”* [In this way] he let his ten thousand 
descendants have that upon which they might rely and they may 
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draw upon it [28] without end. For he had the appearance (i.e., 
quality) of the sages of antiquity. 

His father, in the beginning, was a p‘ei-ch‘én P&E.” In the 
end, he was trusted and employed. He helped and aided the 
proffering of “ faithfully admonishing.” ** [Through his advice] 
the district (lit., “ [the territory] within the district”) (i.e., the 
principality of Lu) was long benefitted. 

[The patrimony] was twice transmitted and [thus] reached His 
Excellency. From the period of his youth, his ability and capa- 
city **° were solid and weighty.””? When he had already found [29] 
recognition from his lord, as was to be expected, he labored dili- 
gently and did not relax. He equaled and matched that which [his 
lord] expected [of him]. 

[His lord’s] words of admonishment were sincere and to the 
point and he bequeathed [them to] his successor. Again, he (i.e., 
His Excellency) was able to exhaust his loyalty *** [on him] whom 
he served. In person he braved the white (i.e., naked) blade and 
thereby trod on *** unexpected misfortune.*** Where the major 
principle (i.e., great loyalty) resided, life [for him] was as light 
as the down of the wild goose.*** As to bitter suffering, he tasted 
it in the whole array. These are all [things] which he did not mind. 

After his lord courted disaster (i.e., was murdered) ,**> again, 
he withdrew his person ** [from it] and escaped from the mouth 
of the tiger.**’ He repaired [to Ta-tu] and reported to [30] the 
Emperor -E (i.e., Seéen Qayan) .*”° 

In the end, he repaid the énemy of (i.e., avenged) **° his lord 
and thereby washed away unusual resentment.**° 

As to his loyalty and faithfulness, regarding (i. e., compared 
with) men of antiquity, he can [be said to] be without a blush.?** 
For this reason, his occupying in a jump ** the position of wang-fu 
-E{# =“ Princely Preceptor”’) *** and enjoying in security the 
longevity of eighty years *** was not luck. It was right.*** 

The approbation of the Spirit **’ is [hereby] amply manifest.?°* 
Thus he begot the subject Chu-t‘ung. He (i.e., Chu-t‘ung) re- 
ceived recognition [from] [31] the t‘ai-mu ABE .*° He advanced 
and proceeded to Court honor.**° 

His Excellency subsequently preéminently received **? posthu- 
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mous titles.*** In position (i.e., rank) he was drawn up [at] the 
exalted steps.*** In merit he was ranked with *** the chu-kuo 
#E .**° Thereby, he opened the fief of Chi #i#t.2*° 

His grandfather and his father **7 were both granted the title of 
kung & (“Duke”). Both were connected [through marriage] 
with prime ministers. 

[Their honors] have extended to *** the grandsons. They (i.e., 
the grandsons) have penetrated the register [in] the Forbidden 
Interior.“ They have been connected with affairs [in] [32] the 
Imperial Court.?°° 

The happiness which has just come advances progressively and 
has not ended.** Now they have respectfully received [33] the 
brilliant decree.*** [Thereby, the Emperor] has granted a stele 
[at] the ancestral tomb.”* It displays and reveals *** the virtues 
of his generations and thereby illuminates and glorifies ** the 
eternal generations. It would seem that what[ever] the source of 
happiness *** has poured forth has, in every case, been so effected 
through an accumulation of goodness **’ together with loyalty 
and filiality,?** diligence and moderation.” Again, it was not 
luck. It, too, was right.”” 

The subjects have already stated in detail his excellence which 
[after] ages will acknowledge.” They dare to raise ** in the ming 
$f; °° the official career *** of His Excellency. The text reads ***: 


[34] Distinguished and true 7 His Excellency Coane 
Maintained his virtue 767 in the mean. 


He was born in a famous family 26° 
And encountered the [right] time.?°® 


When the grand hedge screened 27° the East,?71 
[His] position and the expectation 272 [of others] were very grand.?78 


In his early years he (i.e., Cuane) followed him (i.e., Naéin Noyan) 


as a shadow 274 
And he (i.e., Natin Noyan) apprehended his cinnabar heart.275 


He reared [him] as a son 27¢ in the palace 
And grace 2’? and honor 278 were really equal. 


He planned requisition and proffered loyalty.27° 
He refined his thoughts °° and fatigued his person. 
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He was straightforward 281 [in] his appearance. 
He was composed 282 [in] his bosom. 


Morning and evening 2®°—respect and reverence.?®* 
He united his beginning and end.?*5 


When the son-in-law 2** of the Emperor 787 mounted the dragon,?** 
[Favorable] glances 2®® and [good] treatment were increasingly 
abundant.?°° 


When the wolves and hsiao §% -birds °°! troubled within,% 
He (i.e., CHANG) was distressed at his (i.e., Olocin’s) encountering 
misfortune.?% 


He strongly resisted their spear-heads 
And thought of exposing his (i.e., Olocin’s) grievance.?** 


Rope 2% and net, pit 29° and cage 
Could not restrain the hung #%§ -duck of high flight.?®7 


When he reported above to the Nine Folds,?** 
The Emperor for him (i.e., Olocin) had pity.?%° 


The lance of Heaven ®°° struck once 

And annihilated their chief criminals. 

He (i.e., CHANG) avenged his (i.e., Oloéin’s) grievance °°? and achieved 
[great] merit.°° 


Majestic *°* was his great influence,®°* 
Sufficient to arouse (lit., “ There was an arousing of”) the stupid and 
dull. 


His life was long and his titles were eminent. 
The approbation of the Spirit °°* was brilliant and perfect .5°7 


At the felicitous gate [there was] an excellent concentration.?°8 
The line of succession °°® was concord and harmony. 


Hsien RR *° -music and shao #j *11 -music—calabash organs and bells.*!? 
Sacrificing and offering—pi BE *1* -jade and ts‘ung $F *** -jade. 


[In] managing affairs *4°—reverence and respect. 
Official duties—these 16 were [well] executed.517 


Having accumulated merits and service, 
[They were inscribed in] the Forbidden Register and thereby had access 
[to the Palace].31® 


Since the deep grace was vast and grand,*?° 
Thereupon, he opened the fief *?° of Chi ij . 


Favor and ornament (i.e., honor) covered #21 and veiled,??? 
And, seeping into the springs *2* [below], reflected lofty [Heaven above]. 
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[37] His prowess and fame having spread abroad,°** 


Reached laterally *25 and filled [everything in the] four [quarters].5?¢ 


As for the good founder *27 and the good bowman,°** 
They continued his fragrant traces.°*° 


The orchids and cassias **° having formed a clump, 
Are the preéminent of the Liao Hsi 393 .*** 


He is comparable to the best husbandmen of the highest class.*5* 
His sowing was diligent and his reaping abundant. 


The elegant enclosure is abundant with trees.**% 
Very flourishing *** are the junipers and pines.**5 


When [the Emperor] granted a stele colossal and towering,®*° 
First it was cut and then it was polished.*%7 


When the text penetrated the [38] Imperial ear,°*8 
It made a pair with the Ching bell  gj.**® 


It carries (i.e., records) his virtue [for] eternity 
And thereby exhorts the ministers and officers [of the land].°+° 


[39] Erected on an auspicious day in the first moon of spring 
in the third year of Yiian-t‘ung JU#, when the cyclical year was 
i-hai GK [25 January-23 February 1335]. 
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NOTES TO THE TRANSLATION OF THE CHINESE TEXT 


[N.B. Wherever possible, the Ssi-pu ts‘ung-k‘an has been used for references to 
Chinese literary texts and the Pai-na-pén for references to the Standard Histories. 
James Leccr’s The Chinese Classics has been used for references to classical texts.] 


? For the word Be (pei) cf. note 1 on pages 37-38 of “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1862 in Memory of Prince Hindu” in HJAS 12 (1949) .1-133. 

* For a discussion of the term 4-28 (hsien-ying) cf. ibid., p. 28, note 4. The term 
is also found in Yiian shih 126 (ts‘é 39) .4b3. 

* See note 54 below. 

“The word # (ku), which is literally “former” and sometimes has the meaning 
of “ex-” in titles (ef. P. Petuiot, TP 37[1930].367), means “late” or, as PELLIOT 
translated it in TP 31 (1934-1935) .255, “ défunt.” 

°For the honorary court rank yung-lu-ta-fu cf. note 21 on page 42 of “The Sino- 
Mongolian Inscription of 1362 .. .” 

° For the office of p‘ing-chang-chéng-shih cf. ibid., p. 46, note 45. 

"For the provincial hsing-chung-shu-shéng cf. ibid., p. 48, note 62. 

®In Yiian shih 91(ts‘é 30).8a4-5 we read: “The hsing-chung-shu-shéng of places 
such as Liao-yang: It was established in the twenty-fourth year of Chih-yiian [1287]. 
It was seated in the Liao-yang circuit. It had under its jurisdiction seven lu (‘ circuits ’) 
and one fu (‘prefecture’) .” 

® For the title chu-kuo cf. note 108 on page 52 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
or 4862......° 

1° For the title kuo-kung cf. note 16 on page 41 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 1862 .. .” For Chi cf. Ed. Cuavannes, TP 5(1904).191-192; J. Muuum, TP 
21 (1922) .189; 167. 

11 The words i 9% (ch‘ih-tz‘%), which appear in line 14 of an inscription reproduced 
by Ed. Cuavannes in “Pl. N° XLVIII” in 7P 9 (1908) .392, are rendered (ibid., p. 
393): “nommé par faveur impériale.” 

**For Ta Yiian cf. note 6 on page $7 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 
1862...” 

28 The words 523 (Huang Yiian) appear frequently in the titles of books of the 
Yiian period. Cf., e. g., E. Coavannes, 7P 11 (1910) .807; P. Peitiot, TP 14(1913) 132; 
23 (1924) .203; 26 (1929) .169. 

*4 We know very little about SHanc Shih-chien. The biography of his father SHane 
Yeh frj¥P is found in Yiian shih 164 (ts‘é 49) .21b8-28a4. At the end we read 
(28a3-4): F-fili Sp Pee MS FBS OGD i Pp ASKA BE ESAS, 
FRE FE . “His son Shih-i [was] p‘an-kuan of the tsung-kuan-fu of Ch‘i-chou-lu [and 
his son] Shih-chien [was] chung-féng-ta-fu, k‘uei-chang-ko-shih-shu-hsiieh-shih, and 
t‘ung-chih-ching-yen-shih.” From this we see that, before his career had ended, he had 
advanced from the court rank of ch‘ao-san-ta-fu (see note 16 below) to that of chung- 
féng-ta-fu (see note 21 below). 

Suane Shih-chien’s claim to fame derives, apparently, from his skill in writing chuan 
(“seal”) characters. In the P*ei-wén-chai shu-hua-p‘u mu-lu Pa BCH eH Bek 
37 (ts‘é 19) .16b11-17a2 we read: faa bi fi [17a] fra Bi fj (in small characters in a 


double column) fH RFA 27D RK BAPE .O* O*#Z SRM 


* For this character, see Plate IV, line 4. 
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-+- Ge ak FB el ih fi ZS A (in small characters on the right) Bayee 3 


“SHaneG Shih-chien. [17a] SHanea Shih-chien. A man of the time of Shih-tsu (i.e., 
Seten Qayan). ‘Spirit-Way Stele of His Excellency Ou-yane, Po-hai-chiin-hou.’ Nao- 
nao did the calligraphy (lit., ‘wrote the characters’). SHanG Shih-chien, k‘wei-chang- 
ko-hsiieh-shih-yiian-ch‘éng-chih-hsiieh-shih, wrote the chuan characters on the cap by 
Imperial Order. Kuei-chai-chi.” 

This text, which is not very informative, is merely an abridged citation from the 
funerary stele of Ou-yanc Hsiian PEE S , which is appended to the Kuei-chai 
wén-chi FRE. Cf. ibid., 16 (ts‘é 4) .1a8-11. It does not seem necessary to cite 
the original text here, where 7K is written iil. 

*° For the k‘uei-chang-ko-hsiieh-shih-yiian cf. Yiian shih 88 (ts‘é 29) .6b2-7a6. On 
page XXII of Un code des Yuan (Paris, 1937), Paul RatcuHnevsky wrote: “Or, 
nous savons que le k’ouei-tchang ko a été institué la deuxiéme année Vien-li (1329) et 
a été supprimé Ia onziéme lune de la sixiéme année tche-yuan du régne de l’empereur 
Chouen-ti (26 juin-25 juillet 1340) .” 

In the k‘uei-chang-ko-hsiieh-shih-yiian there were two kung-féng-hsiieh-shih (Yiian 
shih, ibid. 6b7). 

*°The honorary rank ch‘ao-san-ta-fu was the twenty-fifth of the forty-two civil 
honorary titles. It carried with it an official grade of secondary fourth class. Cf. 
Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é 30) .17b10. 

17 The office of ching-yen-kuan is the same as that of ching-yen-chiang-kuan | | 
ae | of the Ch‘ing period, which A. Visstire, TP 15 (1904) .592, note 2, translated 
“fonctionnaire explicateur 4 la natte (table) impériale des livres canoniques.” Cf. 
also note 11 on page 40 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362 . . .” 

7* For the words Fe ETE (féng ch‘th chuan) cf. note 13 on page 40 of “The 
Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362 . . .” 

*° The biography of CHane Ch‘i-yen (9 April 1285-1353) is found in Yiian shih 
182 (tsé 54) .1a4-4a5. There we read (329-10): 32 ,4EXG NTA A OK LEE 
iy Ot eG SED. “When the [Liao, Chin, and Sung] histories were finished, 
he was only sixty-five years old. Thereupon, he sent up a memorial begging that his 
‘skeleton’ [be permitted to] retire. Four years later he died.” The most compre- 
hensive note on him in a Western language is that by Willem A. Groorarrs on 
pages 97-98 of “Une stéle chinoise de l’époque mongole” in MS 10(1945) .91-116. 
It will be observed that the title of Cuana Ch‘i-yen in the stele erected on 11 
October 1341 is identical with that of this inscription except that his honorary court 
rank is that of t‘ung-féng-ta-fu WHAEAK or one rank higher than that of chung- 
féng-ta-fu FPRAEKE, which he had in 1335, and that he was chih-ching-yen-shih 
instead of t‘ung-chih-ching-yen-shih. 

°°For the Chinese han-lin[-yiian] cf. the han-lin-chien-kuo-shih-yiian Ph 3e 
32 GE in Yiian shih 87 (ts‘é 29) 3b8-4b7. Cf. also RaTCHNEVSKY, op. cit., pp. 148-149, 
for an integral translation of this text. For the office of shih-chiang-hsiieh-shih cf. 
ibid., p. 149 and note 4. 

*1 For the honorary court rank chung-féng-ta-fu cf. note 60 on page 47 of “The 
Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362 .. .” 

?2Tn note 3 on page 149 RatcHNnevsKy (op. cit.,) states: “Le Yuan tien-tchang 
(7, 4v°) mentionne a la troisiéme classe du premier rang la charge de HK +4 
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Hee cumulant les fonctions [je lis 4® au lieu de 54 1 1E de fag Bt han-lin hio-che 
tche-tche-kao kien sieou kouo-che.” 

°8 See note 22 immediately above. 

°4For the office of t‘wng-chih-ching-yen-shih cf. note 11 on page 40 of “The Sino- 
Mongolian Inscription of 1362 . . .” 

*°Tn spite of the word [a] (t‘wng), it must not be thought that CHano’s role in 
the composition of the inscription was a minor one. On the contrary, it was SHANG 
who assisted Cuanc. This is obvious from the words fa #8 SMe in line 10 
below. It was, I presume, for the purpose of modesty that Cuane placed his name 
after that of SHANG at this point and used the word ial (t‘ung) with reference to 
himself. In both rank and position he stood higher than SHANG. 

°° The biography of Nao-nao (1295-1345) is found in Yiian shih 148 (ts‘é 48) 3a10- 
7b6. Cf. also H. A. Gites, A Chinese Biographical Dictionary, no. 943 (pp. 360-361), 
where he is erroneously called K‘ang-li K‘uei-k‘uei. Cf. also my article “ K‘uei-k‘uei 
or Nao-nao? ” in HJAS 10(1947). 1-12 +3 plates. As I demonstrated in that article, 
it is the transcription of his name in the Uighur script in line 8 of the Mongolian text 
of this inscription which establishes beyond doubt the fact that it was read Nao-nao, 
not K‘uei-k‘uei. 

°7 For the ch‘éng-chih-hsiieh-shih of the k‘uei-chang-ko cf. Yiian shih 88 (ts‘é 29) .6b5. 

°8 The word shu = Ea is literally “ to write,” but here it means “ to do the calligraphy.” 

°° There is no biography of Hst Shih-ching FEN aL in Yiian shih. For biographies 
of this man in later works cf. note 60 on page 51 of the article “ Analecta zur mon- 
golischen Uebersetzungsliteratur der Yuan-Zeit” in MS 11(1946) .33-64 by Walter 
Fucus. Cf. also note 62 on page 51. 

°°For the han-lin[-yiian] see note 20 above. For the ch‘éng-chih cf. Yiian shih 
87 (tsé 29) .3b9; 4a2; 4a6; 4a7; 4a9; 4a10. Cf. also RATCHNEVSKY, op. cit., p. 148 and 
p. 149. 

*2 The word chuan is used verbally in this instance with the meaning of “ to chuan,” 
“to [write the] chwan [characters].” 

®° The words BEEZ A] (chien-tso-chih ch‘u) are literally “[at] the beginning of 
[his] treading the tso-steps.” (See note 34 below). 

°3The term BE (huang-shang) is translated “His Most Serene Highness the 
Emperor” in TP 9(1898).409. Cf. also B. Laurer, TP 18(1916) .446. Cf. also note 
198 on page 58 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362...” 

%4'The term chien-tso PEPE is found in the Li chi 2(ts‘é 1) .21a7: BEBERBSSIE - 
James Lecce, The Li Ki, I-X (Oxford, 1885) [= The Sacred Books of China, Part 
III], p. 107, 16.31, translated these words “ When he [i.e., ‘The son of Heaven ’“— 
F. W. C.] ascends by the eastern steps, and presides at a sacrifice, .. .” For an explana- 
tion of the term in the sense of “succession to the throne” cf. Tz‘i-hai, Bez » p. 
137a. Cf. also C. D. Le Gros Cuarx, The Prose Poetry of Su Tung-p‘o (Shanghai, 
1935), p. 60, note 2. 

Frequently we find this expression with the character jf instead of BF. Cf. A. C. 
Moute and L. Gues, TP 16 (1915) .680: 4°52 BRE . . . (680, IV). “The present 
Emperor when he came to the throne .. .” (646, IV). The expression appears also 


in two documents published by J. J. L. Duyvenpax in his article “ The Last Dutch 
Embassy to the Chinese Court (1794-1795)” in TP 34(1938) .1-108. In the “Chinese 
Translation of the letter of the Commissioners-General to the Canton Vice-roy” (p. 


30[a]), we find ELK F-FBM . . ., Which is rendered: “when next year the 
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Heir-apparent will step into (the place of) happiness (i.e. will succeed to the 
throne), . . .” (p. 31). Again, in the “Chinese translation of the letter of the 
Commissioners-General to the Emperor” we find the same words, which are rendered 
(p. 37) “. . . the Heir-apparent (and express the wish that), when next year he will 
step into (the place of) happiness... .” 

In Yiian shih 88 (ts‘é 12) .2a7-8, we read: “On [the cyclical day] chi-ssi EJB, 
of the sixth moon of the fourth year [of Chih-shun 72 NA) {19 July 1333] the Em- 
peror mounted the throne at Shang-tu.” 

®° The biography of this Empress is found in Yiian shih 114 (ts‘é 37) .8a9-9al. It 
reads as follows: 

“The Empress Pu-ta-shih-li PRR FA (Budaiiri < Sanskrit Buddhacri) [consort] 
of Wén-tsung 304% [was of] the Hung-chi-la BL Ta Hl (Qungyira[d]) clan. Her 
father [was] the imperial son-in-law Tiao-a-pu-la Jel ASHI] = (Diuabala), Prince of 
Lu $= . Her mother [was] Sang-ko La-chi Se EF Hh EF (Sengge Ragi) (the char- 
acters Hy are erroneously inverted in the text), Princess of the State of Lu 
BRA =. 

“When Wén-tsung was residing at Chien-yeh eee, the Empress was also on the 
trip. 

“In the first year of Tien-[Sb]li FCF [1328] Wén-tsung mounted the throne and 
set [her] up as Empress. 

“In the second year [1329] he conferred upon [her] a patent and a seal. In the 
eleventh moon [of the same year] [2 December-1 January] the Empress with 50,000 
liang )¥j of silver aided the construction of the Ta-ch‘éng-t‘ien hu-shéng-ssii KK 
KEL . 

“In the first year of Chih-shun 3 I] [1330] she granted to the Hu-shéng-ssi as 
real estate in perpetuity the 400 ch‘ing GW of arable land of the family of CHanc 
Kuei {££ , which she had confiscated. 

“The Empress plotted with the eunuch Pai-chu FEE (Baiju) to kill Pa-pu-sha 
J\ ARH (Babuda) [consort] of Ming-tsung BAS . 

“In the eighth moon of the third year [22 August-20 September 1332] Wén-tsung 
died at Shang-tu ER. The Empress ‘declared his last charge’ [Shu ching apud 
Lecce 3.558. For the same words cf. Yiian shih 37 (ts‘é 12) .1b2] and reported the 
Emperor’s first wish. Subsequently she set up [as emperor] I-lin-chih-pan Gkue A PE 
(Irinjibal) second son of Ming-tsung. This was Ning-tsung ‘#52 . In the eleventh 
moon [of the same year] [19 November-17 December] [the Emperor], presenting a jade 
patent and a jade seal, honored the Empress as Empress Dowager. In the twelfth 
moon [of the same year] [18 December-16 January] she presided over the Hsing- 
shéng-tien #1 3! JR¥ and received the felicitations of the Court. 

“When Ning-tsung died, the grand ministers proposed that she set up [as emperor] 
the heir-apparent Yen T‘ieh-ku-ssii eH GB (El Tegiis). The Empress said, ‘ The 
“ Celestial Position ” is extremely important. My son is still a minor. The eldest son 
of Ming-tsung, T‘o-huan T‘ieh-mu-érh EE is EB FT (Toyon Temiir), is in Kuang- 
hsi x PG . Now he is thirteen years old. It is right and meet that we should set 
(him] up [as emperor].’ 

“Thereupon, receiving the wish [of the Empress], they welcomed [his] arrival at 
the capital. In the sixth moon of the following year [12 July-10 August 1333] he 
mounted the throne. This was Shun-ti JA #7. 
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“Tn the first year of Yiian-t‘ung FUC#E [1333] he honored [her] as Grand Empress 
Dowager. As before, [9a] she acted as regent and ‘ betook herself to Court.’ 

“In the sixth moon of the sixth year of Chih-yiian 32 9C [26 June-24 July 1340] 
it was decreed that her honorary title be removed and that she be banished to (ia 
lit., ‘ placed in’) Tung-an-chou Hee. Subsequently she died.” 

°°The words & ... AUK PH (tsun .. . féng i tien-hsia-chih yang) 
constitute an allusion to a passage in Mencius (Leccr, The Chinese Classics 2.353), 
which reads: #2 FB BAK-FUK PFE. Lecce’s translation (ibid., pp. 353-354) 
runs: “And of what can be attained to [354] in the honoring one’s parents, there is 
nothing greater than the nourishing them with the whole kingdom.” 

*7 The expression shén-ming FE Air is from the Shu ching (Lecce, op. cit. 3.19 and 
21). In each case Lecce translated it “He further commanded . . .” 

°° The term JC} (yiian-hsiin) is found in San-kuo-chih: Wei shu 10(ts‘é 5), 
where we read (9a7-8): “The pacification of the Empire was the achievement of 
(Hsiin4#y ) Yii BE. [Hence,] it is appropriate that he enjoy high rank and thereby 
[Your Majesty] will give distinction to the ‘prime meritorious.” For another 
reference cf. Yiian shih 110 (ts‘é 36) .1a7. 

°° For the term Afi (ta-ch‘én) cf. P. Brunn, TP 2(1901).52; P. Pevutor, TP 
26 (1929) .248; TP 27 (1930) .63. 

4°Tn note 2 on page 117 of Un code des Yuan (Paris, 19387) Paul RatcHNevsky 
observed: 

“Le i gisia aa houei-tcheng yuan fut créé la trente et uniéme année tche-yuan 
(1294), & la mort du Prince Heéritier, oi les services de l’ancien Rabe tchan-che 
yuan furent mis & la disposition de l’Impératrice Douairiére. La neuviéme année ta-té 
(1305), on institua & nouveau le tchan-che yuan (v. Yuan-che, 89 1r°).” 

In note 3 on page XXIII he stated: 

“ D’aprés le po-kouan tche, en effet, cet office qui avait été créé la trente et uniéme 
année tche-yuwan (1294) pour le service de |’Impératrice n’aurait pas existé depuis 
la premiére année t’ai-ting (1824) jusqu’a la douziéme lune de la premiére année yuan- 
tong (6 janv.-4 févr. 1834) (v. Yuan-che, 89, Ir° et 92, 2v°). Cependant, les Annales 
principales sont sur ce point en contradiction avec le po-kouan tche. Ainsi le houei- 
tcheng yuan y est mentionné déja au début de la premiére année yuan-t’ong (1333) 
v. (op. cit., 38, 2r°) et dans les annales de l’empereur Ning-tsong il est dit que la 
dixiéme lune de la troisitme année tche-chouen (20 oct.-19 nov. 1332), aprés l’introni- 
sation de cet Empereur, <en conformité du statut appliqué lors de l’intronisation de 
Wen-tsong, les deux offices houei-tcheng et tcheng-tchong furent établis > (v. op. cit., 
$7, 2r°). D’aprés ce texte, le houei-tcheng yuan existait donc a l’époque qui nous 
intéresse, c’est-a-dire sous le regne de l’empereur Wen-tsong.” 

“* The term a 3% (chiu-lao) is from a passage in the chapter of the Shu ching 
entitled “Wu i” Snes “ Against Luxurious Ease” (Lecce, op. cit. 3.466) which 


reads: 2-7F 52,44 4-51. Lecce translated the passage as follows: “If we 
come to the time of Kaou-tsung, he toiled at first away from the court.” See also 


the term TE (chiu-ch‘th) in note 42 immediately below. 

*° For the term 4g ed (su-wang) cf. Tx‘ti-hai, a HE » p. 61d, where there is cited 
a passage from the Chin-shu 43 (ts‘é 10) .1b3, in the biography of SHan T‘ao We: 
which reads: “The Emperor, because T‘ao was the ‘long-standing object of regard’ 
in his district, ordered the Crown Prince to respect him.” There is also cited (ibid.) 
a passage from the “Tséng ssii-k‘ung Li kung shih-i” PF AJZSFEA Bz in the 
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Chiiian Tsai-chih wén-chi FEWRZZ3CHE 29(ts‘é 5).3b9 which reads: “In [the] 
Chien-chung #2 [period] the Hsi-jung J4 HC begged for a pact and as a ‘senior 
of the land’ (lit., ‘old teeth’) and a ‘long-standing hope,’ he carried the [Imperial] 
commission to the ‘alien customs’ (i.e., to the land of the barbarians) .” 

“°T.e., they were all selected for duty there. In Yiian shih 38(ts‘é 12) .5b4-5, we 
read: “On [the cyclical day] i-hai 7, ¥& [sixteenth day] . . . [of the twelfth moon . 
of the first year of Yiian-t‘ung JCM | [21 January 1334] in behalf of the Huang-t‘ai-hou 
BARB [the Emperor] established the hui-chén-yiian. He appointed three hundred 
and sixty-six officials [for service therein].” 

** Although there is no biography of Chu-t‘ung in the Yiian shih, his name is 
recorded once in 33 (ts‘é 11) .2b4-5, where we read: (Ke —4e IEA coo lA 
SBR AE mee ARSE RAGA FA. “On [the cyclical day] ping-taii 
[(eighteenth) ... of the first moon of the second year of T‘ien-li] (18 February 1329) 
seven men such as CHanoG Chu-t‘ung, ying-ch‘én of the Empress, were granted offices 
such as chi-hsien-shih-chiang-hsiieh-shih.” (For the term ying-ch‘én see note 184 below.) 

In addition to this inscription, we have still another source of biographical data 
for Cana Chu-t‘ung. It is the inscription of 1883 by Ma Tsu-ch‘ang Bile - en- 
titled “Ta Yiian t‘wng-chih-hui-chéng-yiian-shih Cana kung hsien-té chih pei” 7~KIC 
Te) Se fee os BRS SE FER (“Stele [in Memory of] the Virtuous Ancestors 
(lit., ‘ Ancestral Virtues’) of his Excellency CHane, Ta Yiian t‘wng-chih-hui-chéng- 
yiian-shih.”) Regrettably, the text of this inscription is not found in Ma Tsu-ch‘ang’s 
collected works. The stele, although broken, is, however, still extant. The text has 
been published on pp. 75-77 of the article “ Udanjé fukin ni gempi wo saguru” 
BPPor Ps Ec HES (“Cherchant les monuments de |’Empire Mongole 
[sic] [Yuan] 4 U-tan-chéng (Fee dans la région des [sic] Jehol”) by Tamura 
Jitsuzo HA #t ‘ti in Moékogaku ae (Mongolica) 1 (1937) .68-82, with a photo- 
graph of the stele on page 70, and in the Man-chou chin-shih-chih re Pah aoe, TS 
4.22a4-24a9, 

In order to make available immediately the information contained in this inscription, 
I present hereunder an unannotated translation of those parts which concern CHANG 
Chu-t‘ung. In so doing, I am obliged to refrain from any discussion of the textual 
and historical problems encountered in the inscription. I intend, however, to make an 
independent study of this inscription at some future time. My translation is based 
on the text published in the Man-chou chin-shin-chih. There we read: 

“[22b1] After the Huang-t‘ai-hou Skin had completely handed over the 
dynastic house to the son of Ming-tsung huang-ti AA 2 52 if, the preceptors and 
grand ministers in unison respectfully and ‘with reverence displayed brightly’ (cf. 
Shu ching apud Lecce, op. cit. 3.527-528) (i.e., ‘assisted in government’). [(?) 
Peace and (?)prosperity (reconstruction suggested by Professor Yano Lien-shéng) ] 
were within reach (lit., ‘there were [only] days’). Within and without (i.e., through- 
out the realm) the ministers and people were all harmoniously happy. Ballads and 
songs [filled] the roads and ways. Thereupon, [the Huang t‘ai-hou] [(?) summoned 
(reconstruction suggested by Professor Yana Lien-shéng)] the [t‘ung-chih-] hui-chéng- 
yiian-shih Lf) en kite Ge S$ the subject Chu-t‘ung {Ef , and spoke [to him] 
saying, ‘[In the case of] “the services in the ancestral temple, and at the altars 
of the spirits of the land and grain” (cf. Li-chi 1[ts‘é 1].24a5 and Leces, op. cit., 
p. 115, 3.4), they are now in good order (lit., “have been grandly rectified”). Why 
should I worry about them? Formerly, my late mother the Huang-ku (“ Imperial 
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Aunt”) Hui-wén-i-fu- ag a nee’ (“Imperial Princess ”) Arie 
Ri ABKELE . a . ..?.. came to marry [from] the Im- 
perial House. She was able to enjoy Sle to which she was entitled] from start 
to finish (i.e., she was a good wife). She was a model for mothers in the empire. 
This [which I am now doing] is all [due to] the teaching of the Kung-chu and how may 
I dare to forget it? 

“*?Formerly] [(?) you] were among the yin-ché-ssii AIK (injes). You served 
and reverenced the “Inner Door” sincerely and prudently. I now would make an 
[il]limitable return [of the good things I received from my parents] (cf. Shih ching apud 
Lecce, op. cit. 4.352). [Therefore,] the former emperor appointed you chuwng-chéng- 
shih FP Psi. He extended his grace to [your] grandfather and father. The glory 
spread [to your whole family (reconstruction suggested by Professor Yanc Lien-shéng) ]. 
You ought to be prudent about it.’ 

“ Yin-ché-ssit Bo (injes) is like saying ying-ché BEX. [The character 
in the text is an error.] 

“The subject [repeatedly] did obcisance and answered saying, ‘ Your subject now 
again presumes (i.e., has the honor) to assist the hui-chéng and [try to] reduce [his] 
errors and await punishment [for those already committed]. For generations we have 
issued from the family of the parents of Her Majesty the Empress. [23a] The Empress 
in filially thinking of Her parents has pushed [Her kindness] to [Her] subject (i.e., 
Chu-t‘ung) and [Her] former subjects (i.e., Po-hsiang and Ying-jui) ..?.. ..?.. 

..?....2?.. request to cut it on the stele and thereby manifest it to 
the sons of the subject [so that they may] ..? .. observe [it] and be encouraged by [it].’ 

“Tt was decreed that the subject [Ma] Tsu-ch‘ang icMhiik compose the text. 

“He respectfully submits: The subject Chu-t‘ung in origin is [of] the Caanc 
clan. [In] the genealogy (lit., ‘family record’) there is no [indication of the] origin 
[of the family]. . . 

“[23a11] The subject Chu[-t‘ung] in name and position was not very grand and 
brilliant in the beginning (lit., ‘ at [that] time’). He was a p‘ei-ch‘én Bx Fa in a clan 
of a different surname. Suddenly (lit., ‘in one morning’) from p‘ei-ch‘én he was 
appointed an official [23b] in the court of the Son of Heaven, shih-chiang [-chi-hsien-] 
hsiieh-shih, chung-féng-ta-fu, and he was promoted to tzi-shan-ta-fu, chung-chéng-shih. 

“As for those who exist (i.e. the’living), they enjoy the sar ee of ranks and 
emoluments. As for those who have perished (i.e., the dead), the distinction 
of ..?....?.. And, again, because there has been labor and babes there has been 
industry [on his part], he is famous in the metropolis and the provinces. Is it not all 
due to [the fact that] the merit of the ‘hereditary virtues’ opened the path? 

“Tt is not only all this. At the beginning of T‘ien-li [1328] the ‘grand ministers’ 
proposed that one welcome [to the throne] the former Emperor. At [the time of] the 
present renaissance he (i.e., Chu-t‘ung) extricated the envoy from danger and thereby 
accomplished the great ~— The former Emperor commendingly rewarded him. His 
wife [was] Hu-tu-t‘i- Abe Ke . She was enfeoffed Ch‘ing-ho-chiin-fu-jén. 

“ His sons are three. tied eldest i is Ch‘i-lii ZS [EJ . ch‘ien [-(?) t'ung-] chéng-yiian shih 
BET (?) 8 lec be (?) At the same time, he is in the imperial guard. The 
second is Pu-lan-hsi Ke (Buralki) .” 

*° The words chwng-chéng-shih are an abbreviation of chung-chéng-yiian-shih FPR 
Behe . See line 25 below. For the chung-chéng-yiian cf. Yiian shih 88 (ts‘é 29). 

15a3-15b2. There were seven yiian-shih. Cf. Yiian shth, ibid. 15a8. 
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4° The office of chao-kung-wan-hu-tu-tsung-shih-fu is the same as chao-kung-wan-hu- 
tu-tsung-shih-ssii (iJ). Cf. Yiian shih 89 (ts‘é 30) .21b3-7. There was one t‘wng-chih. 
Cf. Yiian shih, ibid. 21b4. 

‘7 There were six yiian-shih in this agency. Cf. Yiian shih 89 (tsé 30) .1b5. 

“8In this case the word BP, (ji) is the equivalent of Biff (i-érh). It is the 
presence of the word X (yu) “again” immediately following, which precludes the 
use of ff] (érh). 

“° The expression Hé (t‘ui-én) is from a passage in Mencius (Lxcar, op. cit. 
2.143): ACHER BUR Do Ys, 7-H PS, Me LO PRE -. Lecce’s translation (ibid. 
2.143) reads: “Therefore the carrying out his kindness of heart by a prince will 
suffice for the love and protection of all within the four seas, and if he do not carry it 
out, he will not be able to protect his wife and children.” 

°° The expression &#il] (hsiang-chih) is the same as | Gj (hsiang-chih). Cf. e.g., 
Me in TP 1(1900) .341, line 4, which “ Un éléve en sinologie” translated “ donna un 
décret ” (ibid., p. 337). For another example of hsiang-chih cf. Yiian shih 22 (ts‘é 
8) .34a7. 

51 T.e., the generations of his great-grandfather, his grandfather, and his father. 

52 This title is an abbreviation of the title k‘wei-chang-ko-hsiieh-shih-yiian-kung-féng- 
hsiieh-shih in line 2 above. See note 15 above. 

53 Here the word ea (chuan) is used verbally. 

54From the inscription of 1333 (see note 44 above) we know that the CHANG 
family had its origin in Ch‘ing-ho in Shan-tung (AEH). 

°° The present Wu-tan ch‘éng EF in the Jehol Province is considered to be 
the site of the old Ch‘iian-ning of the Yiian period. Cf. Lucien Gisert, Dictionnaire 
historique et géographique de la Mandchourie (1934), pp. 924-925 (T's’twan-ning-hien) 
and p. 925 (Ts’iuan-ning-lou). 

In Yiian shih 19 (ts‘é '7).10al we read: “On [the cyclical day] wu-hsii TREK (fifth 
day) .. of the second moon ... of the first year of Ta-té Ks [27 February 1297] 
Ch‘iian-chou Axi was raised to Ch‘iian-ning-fu Be 8 RF ” Again, in Yiian shih 21 
(ts‘é 7) .11b3 we read: “On [the cyclical day] hsin-wei JE (eighteenth day) ... 
of the eleventh moon . . . of the seventh year .. . of Ta-té [26 December 1303] Ch‘iian- 
ning-fu was raised to [Ch‘iian-ning-]lu Aa 

Cf. also J. Mutu, TP 30(1933) .190. 

56 R. Sremn rendered the term 4H (fén-ti) “des territoires distincts” in TP 
35 (1939-1940) .30. 

57 For the Princes of Lu cf. Yiian shih 108 (ts‘é 36) .3a4. See also the Introduction, 
pp. 14-16. 

°8 The expression 4¢¥# (li-chi) is the same as $¥#t (chi-li). Cf. Herbert A. 
Gus, A Chinese-English Dictionary (Second Edition, Revised & Enlarged, 1912), 
no. 899. 

°° The character © (ti) is the same as Kf (ti) for which cf. F. S. Couvreur, 
Dictionnaire classique de la langue chinoise suivant Vordre alphabétique de la pro- 
nonciation (Troisiéme édition), p. 919b. 

°° The term pies (tsu-k‘ao) is an abbreviation of the ancient posthumous term 
for “father’s father ” B | | (huang-tsu-k‘ao). Cf. Han-yi Fina [Fine Han-chil, 
“The Chinese Kinship System,” HJAS 2 (1937) .141-275 (p. 211, note 33). 

*? This inscription seems to be the only source in which Cana Chung-hsien is men- 
tioned. He was the first of the “four generations” PQ of the Cana family to 
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inhabit Ch‘iian-ning-fu. Cf. the inscription of 1333 (23a5-6) (see note 44 above). See 
also the Genealogy on page 12 of the Introduction. 

°? In Gizes, op. cit., no. 9305, the words Fe#E (ping-hsing) are defined as “ dispo- 
sition ” with a reference to Ep (ping-hsing) (no. 9304) which is defined as “ natural 
endowment; disposition.” In this inscription, however, the words ping hsing mean “ to 
maintain [one’s] character.” See also the words Fe hia (ping-té) in the second verse 
of the ming in line 34 below. 

°° The words fa FS (shun-tu) are found in the biography of Cau Mu FZ in Hou 
Han shu 48 (ts‘é 17) .6a8-21b3, where we read (11b7): ‘“Stinginess is common, but 
generosity is rare.” 

°* The words JEJE (chung-hou) appear twice in “The Little Preface” to the Shih 
ching. Cf. Lecce, op. cit. 4.75]. In both cases he translated it (ibid., p. 76]) 
“ magnanimity.” 

°° The words AJ (ho-i) are found in a commentary on the Lun yii. Cf. Lecce, 
op. cit. 1.156a. Lecce rendered them “‘ harmony and ease,’ i.e., not being overmuch 
troubled.” 

°° The expression $3 (lo-shan) is found in the biography of Ho Ning All¥eE in 
Wu-tai shih-chi 56(ts‘é 10) .1a3-2b8, where we read (2b4): “By nature he liked to 
do good (lit., ‘delighted in goodness’) [for others]:—he was fond of encouraging 
youngsters.” 

°7 For the term $h 58 (hsiang-li) cf. A. Forxe, TP 8(1907).19. He translated it 
“ Dorfgenossen ” (ibid., p. 56). 

°° The expression el (tsung-ching) is found in Li chi 12(ts‘é 3).17a7 in the 
passage which reads (ibid. 17a6-7): Fe gto 75 MS . Leace (op. cit. 459.20) 
rendered these words: “He [i.e., ‘a wealthy cousin ’—F. W.C.] and his wife should 
together, after self-purification, reverently assist at his [i.e., his chief’s—F. W.C.] 
sacrifice in the ancestral temple.” 

° The words RAR FRUM BBA SRB. kt ALA RAT IG 
GS may be compared with those in the biography of Yanc Chén RB pe in Hou 
Han shu 54 (ts‘é 20) .1a3-11b8. There we read (2b4-6): WE BH MAA SA 
HX ie TAA, « HRB ATR UZ BF ” “As 
for friends and elders, some wanted to have him (i.e., Chén) set up real estate on 
their (i.e., the descendants’) behalf. Chén did not consent saying, ‘ Let later genera- 
tions call [me] a ch‘ing-pai-li (i.e., a public servant of unsullied name). If, as for 
[my] descendants, I bequeath them this, is it not, indeed, substantial?’ ” 

In the Wén-kung chia-fan ERB of Sst-ma Kuang BJ A996 in Tsang-shu 
shih-san-chung Fee ot = BR ( BME ICE ed.) (ts‘é 53-54) we read (ts‘é 53) 
(2206-8): BRU . ASRS Ho RRR 
ii. “If one store up in quantity in order to bequeath descendants, I consider that 
it is the height of stupidity. ... In antiquity the sages bequeathed descendants virtue 
and etiquette.” [I am indebted to Professor William Hune for these references.] 

7 The term PF (tséng-sun) is an obvious error for # | (tséng-sun). Cf. Fine, 
op. cit., p. 246 (193): “‘ According to old usages all descendants from the son’s son 
and descending can be called tséng sun, ...” Cf. also RatcHNnevsky, op. cit., p. 109, 
note 6. 

™1 For the othce of ts‘an-chih-chéng-shih cf. note 9 on page 39 of “The Sino- 
Mongolian Inscription of 1362. . .” 
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*° For the hsing-chung-shu-shéng of places such as Ling-pei cf. Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é 
30) .3b1-6. Cf. also note 63 on page 48 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 
1362. . .” [The character fi on page 32 (line 3) is an error for al J 

*8 For the title hu-chiin cf. note 64 on page 48 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 1862. . .” 

74 For the title chiin-kung cf. note 65 on page 48 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 1362. . .” As for Ch‘ing-ho, there are several places with this name. Cf., e. g., the 
“ préf. de Houai-ngan YE 4, prov. de Kiang-sou” (Ed. Cuavannes, TP 5[1904].165) 
and the locality “a few miles outside of Peking on the road to Nank‘ou and Kalgan ” 
(W. W. Rockuit1i, TP 9[1910].18). In this instance, however, it is “the Ch’ing-ho in 
NW Shantung” (J. R. Ware, 7P 30[1933].135). See also note 54 above. 

75 The word itt (pi) is used here with the meaning of mA (tsu-pi). For another 
example in an inscription of 1405 cf. Pexiiot, TP 31 (1934-1935) 275, note 3. For the 
term tsu-pi, an abbreviation of the ancient posthumous term for “father’s mother” 
# | | (huang-tsu-pi), cf. Fine, op. cit. p. 212, note 37. 

7° This inscription seems to be the only source in which the wife of CHanc Chung- 
hsien, née Li, is mentioned. 

"7 The title chiin-fu-jén is the counterpart of chiin-kung. See note 74 above. 

78 The word 43 (k‘ao) is a posthumous term for father. For a discussion of the 
word cf. Fina, op. cit., p. 218. 

7° Cuana Po-hsiang is also mentioned in the inscription of 1833 (23a6-7) (see note 
44 above). From the Mongolian transcription of his name, which is Bai sang, it is 
clear that the name was read Pai-hsiang in the Yiian period. Cf. also note 20 on page 
41 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362. . . ,” where “Ch‘éng Ching-po” is a 
misprint for “ Ch‘én Ching-po.” 

5° The words ae JR (chin-yiian) are found in the “ Tséng t‘ai-fu Tuna kung hsing- 
chuang ” NE Ae LE ZAAT HK of Han Yii ie Fie in Chu-wén kung hsiao Ch‘ang-li 
hsien-shéng chi Fe ADR BREA 87 (ts‘é 7) .1a3-5a13 in the passage which 
reads (lal2-13): “The Son of Heaven, considering that he was respectful and 
sincere, granted him a dark red fish bag.” 

81 The expression 7M (chih liieh) is found in the biography of Pan Ch‘ao BE 
in Hou Han shu 47 (ts‘é 18) .1a3-25a4. There we read (1b1): KAKA EEN 

. . , which Ed. Cuavannes rendered “« Un homme supérieur, s’il n’a pas d’autre 
[217] plan qu’il puisse mener a bien, . . .»,” on pages 216-217 of his article “ Trois 
généraux chinois de la dynastie des Han orientaux,” in TP 7 (1906) .210-269. 

In the biography of Cura P‘i BE in Chin shu 60(ts‘é 13) .12b3-13 we find the 
words AR EG (12b3) in the passage WAR EMG “ As a youth he had ambition and 
initiative.” 

5? For the 48 at (su-wei) or “palace guard” cf. RatcHNEvsKY, op. cit., pp. 25-26, 
note 4 (especially the important bibliography at the end of the note). 

88 Na-ch‘én Na-yen is the present Mandarin reading of this name. In the Yiian 
period #H$ was read no in the transcriptions of Mongolian names and terms. With 
reference to such transcriptions, Petutiot remarked in TP 31(1935).158: “de méme 
3} se lit toujours dans ces transcriptions no (comme M. H. le fait d’ailleurs pour 
noyan, etc.), et non na.” The Mongolian original is Natin Noyan. See the Index 
Verborum Mongolicorum for references to the name in the Mongolian text of this 
inscription. 

In note 8 on page 927 of his article “Sur un passage. . .” (see the Introduction, 
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note 56) Petiior wrote: “J’ajouterai que si les textes donnent le titre de noyan & 
Ngan-tch’en-no-yen, le pere de Wo-tch’en et de Naéin, ils ne l’emploient pas pour 
ceux-ci, & l’exception du passage sur Wo-tch’en-no-yen dans “les annales principales ” 
de 1213, mais précisément on verra que ce passage est suspect. Le ch. 118 du Yuan 
che dit simplement Wo-tch’en sans épithéte, et le ch. 109 l’appelle ep Be TEE BS, Wo- 
tch’en-fou-ma, “le gendre impérial Wo-tch’en”; or le mot mongol correspondant a 
[sic] fou-ma est giirdgién, et non noyan.” From this inscription, however, it is clear 
that Naéin had the title Noyan. 

This inscription is our most important source of biographical data for Natin Noyan. 
For other references, see the Introduction, pp. 00. 

8¢ In the biography of Cao Tien if th in Hou Han shu 27 (ts‘é 11) .20b1-22a8 the 
expression % fH] (¢zt-wén) is found in the passage which reads (21b4-5): “The 
Court, whenever there were doubtful interpretations about portents of [Heaven-sent] 
calamity, frequently inquired of him [about them].” 

8° The expression cals (chung-hou) is found in the “ Kao-tsu chi” ey RE in 
Shih chi 8 (ts‘é 4).1al-40a4 in the passage which reads (37b9): J Zh BAD x. 
E. Cuavannes, Les mémoires historiques de Se-ma Ts’ien 2(1897) .401, rendered this 
“ Tcheou P’o est lourd et épais et a peu d’instruction; . . .” 

8° The expression #47 (ts‘ai-li), with reference to physical rather than mental 
ability, is found in the biography of Huai-nan Li-wang #E RR) in Han shu 44 
(ts‘é 15) .1a3-8b1 in the passage which reads (1b7-8): “ Li-wang has [physical] ability 
and strength.” 

*? The expression KER (ching-min) is found in the biography of Tine K‘uan 
TJ in Han shu 88 (ts‘é 26) .6b5-7a3 in the passage which reads (6b6-7): “He was 
an excellent I [-ching] student.” (Lit., “In reading the I he was fine and sharp.’’) 

58 In GiLEs, op. cit., no. 3120, p. [384], we find “ ANaagi not to see the fun of.” 

°° The expression BR (ch‘ao-i) is found in the “Su-tsung chi” wie in Wei 
shu 9 (ts‘é 5).1a2-38a6 in the passage which reads (19b7): “men who excel and 
differ [from others] in native ability and learning.” 

°° The expression #38 (lien-ta) is found in the biography of Hu Kuang fj fig in 
Hou Han shu 44(ts‘é 17) .10b8-19al in the passage which reads (16a6): ‘“ He was 
thoroughly versed in affairs of state.” 

°! The expression 3254 3% (mei hsii jan) is found in the annals of “Han Kao tsu” 
Pc = in Shih chi 8(ts‘é 4) .1a2-40a4, where we read (2a5): AS . Edouard 
CHAVANNES, op. cit. 2.325, rendered this text as follows: “ il [i.e., Kao-tsou—F. W. C.] 
avait une belle barbe au menton et sur les joues.” From the Shih chi the text passed into 
Han Shu 1 (és‘é 1).1b5. Homer H. Duss, The History of the Former Han Dynasty 
1(1938) .29, rendered the passage as follows: “He [i.e., Kao-tsu—F.W.C.] had a 
beautiful beard on his chin and cheeks.” Cf. also Yiian shih 199 (ts‘é 58) .1b6. It is 
interesting to observe that the words 32% (mei jan) are used of Cana Ch‘i-yen 
himself in his biography in Yuan shih 182 (ts‘é 54) .1a4-4a5 (3b1). 

°° The expression J#\{%é (féng-i) is found in the biography of Lru Hsii ZiJ#% in 
Wu-tai shih-chi 55 (ts‘é 10) .1a8-8a2 in the passage which reads (la4): “Hsit, as a 
person, was handsome in appearance.” 

°’ The expression Wipes (tuan-chéng) is found in the biography of the Empress Li 
a FE in Chin shih 64(ts‘é 17).2a4-3a6 in the passage which reads (2a10): “In 
appearance she was neat and orderly (i.e., very correct) .” 

°* The expression fs (lin-shih) is found in the Lun-yii (Leccs, op. cit. 1.198) in 
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the passage which reads: Fe AR BL, , pe, SS Ti HE . In Lecce’s translation this 
reads (ibid.): “ ‘My associate must be the man who proceeds to action full of 


99 


solicitude, .. . 

°° The expression Fok y.9 (chin-k‘o) is an inversion of the words Pi sat found in the 
Shu ching (Leccg, op. cit. 3.222): EK tir . Lecce (ibid.) rendered this: “. . . 
they [i.e., “the former kings ”—F.W.C.] reverently obeyed the commands of 
Heaven.” 

°° The words {ie (shén-chung) are found in the biography of AN Yen-wei 
BER in Wu-tai shih-chi 47 (ts‘é 8) .17al-17b5 in the passage which reads (17b4-5): 
“His contemporaries all the more praised his prudence [for never having mentioned 
that he was related to the family of the Empress].” 

°? The words Mae (tiao-hu) are found in the “Liu Hou Shih-chia” PAAR NEAR 
in Shih chi 55 (ts‘é 18) .1a2-15al. There we read (13al): “I shall trouble you to 
take care of the t‘ai-tzi.” In the commentary on these words we read: mie A Wa 
we aS HE . “Ju Suuwn says, ‘ Tiao-hu is like ying-hu (i.e., “to take care of ”).’” 

°6' The words jit P44 (shih i yao) constitute an allusion to a passage in the 
biography of Tune Hsien i in Han shu 92 (ts‘é 27) .9b4-15b10, where we read 
(10a4-5): “He (i.e., Hsien) constantly stayed in the Palace and looked after the 
medicines and drugs.” 

°° The expression 4k H#¥ (fu-i) is found in the “Jana féng shu” HEHFAE of Wei 
We-ti Piatt in the Ch‘tian shang-ku san-tai Chin Han San-kuo Liu-ch‘ao wén 
42 LAH=KREEHEBABX. where we read (I[ts‘é 25].8al1): “I wish that 
Your Majesty could remember the merits of your late subject (i.e., my grandfather) 
in supporting and assisting [the throne].” 

100'The expression FMF (fu-mo) is found in Sung shih 44 (ts‘é 11).8a4 in the 
passage which reads: “. . . we must ‘ encourage [them, i.e., the people] and lead [them] 
on’ [ef. Mencius apud Lecce, op. cit. 2.252] and soothe and stroke [them].” 

101 The words RRALK ew FEA constitute an allusion to the passage in Li chi 
12 (ts‘é 3).18a11, which reads: fa] Ae SE . In Lecce’s translation (op. cit., 450.4) 
this runs: “. . . they [i.e., the sons and their wives—F.W.C.] should ask if their 
[i.e., the parents’ and parents-in-law’s—F. W.C.] clothes are (too) warm or (too) 
Cold; «6. 

102 The words ER (han shu) are found in the Shih ching (Lxaar, op. cit. 4.364) 
in the verse which reads: a HE B . Legace rendered this: “I have passed 
through the cold and the heat.” 

103 T have not found the term JH as such elsewhere, but for sow in the sense of 
“urine” cf. T2‘t-hai, L&, 137d, and for 7 in the sense of “to urinate” cf. ibid., 
Be , 225b. The word 7 is literally “ deposit ” and, in this text, seems to complement 
the word sou. Therefore, I translate it “ faeces.” 

104T have not found the words JBL (shén-wén) attested elsewhere. 

195 T have not found the words © * (= #4) (yin-tien) attested elsewhere. 

106 The words 3! 5) (kéng-i) are found in the Lii-shih Ch‘un-ch‘iu 20(ts‘é 4) 9b6. 

107 The expression We: (chieh-ch‘u) is found in the poem of Su Tung-p‘o Be ELE, 
entitled “Cuancg Wén-yu wan-tz‘a” eac#pypian) (“Elegy on Cuanc Wén-yu”), 
in Chi-chu fén-lei Tung-p‘o hsien-shéng shih SE FEF) RGR REAL BF 24 (ts‘é 10). 


13b7-14a4 in the verse which reads (14a2): “The shrine dedicated to his memory 


* For this character, see Plate IV, line 13. 
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while he was still alive, outside the Chien $9 [Pass (in Ssit-ch‘uan)], has already 
been purified.” 

198 The expression {#P¥2 (huan-cho) is found in the biography of Hstex Ching-jén 
mame in Sung shu 52 (ts‘é 22) .6a8-12a2, where we read (8b3): ‘“ When the affair 
(i.e., spitting on the clothes of his attendants) was finished, then he allowed [them] 
to wash and launder [their clothes] for a whole day.” Cf. also the biography of 
Hsiex Yu ae in Nan shih 19 (ts‘é 6) .7a9-8b7, where we find the same text (8b5). 

2° The term Fe ffi (t‘ien-lun) is found in the Ku-liang chuan (Harvard-Yenching 
Institute Sinological Index Series, Supplement No. 11, Combined Concordances to 
Ch‘un-ch‘iu, Kung-yang, Ku-liang and Tso-chuan), Vol. I, p. 1: SBR ath : 
“[The relationship of] elder brother and younger brother is a celestial relationship.” 

°The words YR» JJ (chieh hsin-li) may be compared with the words #840) 7J 
in Mencius (Lecce, op. cit. 2.146) “with all your heart.” Cf. also the expression 
WR > in Mencius (Lecce, op. cit. 2.290). In Yiian shih 22(ts‘é 8) .31b3, we find 
WR D 

111 The words pag (yin-ch‘u), with a different meaning, are found in the “ Wu-ti 
chi” #RAPHRE in Han shu 6 (ts‘é 2) .1a3-32a4, where we read (15a7): IB 
CHL Duss, op. cit. 2.70, rendered this: “|Let them (i.e., the messengers—F. W. C.) ] 
carefully seek for [capable people] who live in retirement and have no [official] 


position, ... 

412 The expression #9 JJ (chin-li) is found in the “Yin pén chi BRAKE” of Shih 
chi 3 (ts‘é 2) .lab-14a9, where we read (5a4-5): 5h J) i . E. CHAVANNEs rendered 
this (Mémoires historiques 1.186): “«. . . appliquez-vous de toutes vos forces & votre 
tache; .. >” 

118 The words }if/, (ching-ssit) are found, with a different meaning, in the biography 
of Ts‘ar I BEB in Han shu 66 (ts‘é 20) .16a3-16b10, where we read (16a9-10): “I 
wish that Your Majesty would grant me a few moments so that I might set forth 
all of my views (lit., ‘refined thoughts’) in Your presence.” 

These words are also found in the biography of Wanc Mang 3 in Han shu 99 
_E (ts‘é 31) .1a3-44b8, where we read (42a7): “Let each [of you] set forth all of 
his views (lit., ‘refined thoughts ’) .” 

114 For the words bine 5 (chung-hsiao) cf. note 229 on page 61 of “The Sino- 
Mongolian Inscription of 1362. . .” 

115 For Olotin see the Introduction, page 00. 

46 The locus classicus of the expression Fes Be (li-chiang) is the Shu ching (Leccer, 
op. cit. 3.27): te Me AFB I AE. Lecce’s translation reads: “On this he 
[i.e., Yao—F. W.C.] gave orders, and sent down his two daughters to the north of 
the Kwei, to be wives in the family of Yu.” Cf. also Leccn’s commentary on page 27. 
The daughter of Seéen Qayan who was given in marriage to Olocin was Oljei. See the 
Introduction, page 00. 

7 For this term cf. Ed. Cuavannes, TP 8 (1907) .222 and P. Petuiot, TP 13 
(1912) .302, note 1. 

“18 The words jf@3& (li i) are found in the biography of Cuitn Pu-i SE AN¥E in 
Han shu 71 (ts‘é 22) .1a2-3b2, where we read (1b9): “He respectfully accepted his 
admonition and treated him with profound courtesy.” 

11° The words fe JZ (yu-hou) are found in the biography of Wer Shu ELS F in 
Chin shu PF 41 (ts‘é 9) 1a2-2b9, where we read (2b4): “He (i.e., the Emperor) 
contributed liberally toward the funeral expenses. 
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120Tn the Mongolian text of this inscription this name is written Jiryuyadai. For 
the explanation of the name see Part II, note 106. The form in the Chinese text is 
based on a dialect pronunciation *Jirwa(n) of the written form Jirywya(n) “ Six.” 
This is remarkably close to the Secret History form of this word, which is BRA 
Pal #AY jirwa’an-a (dat-loc.) in YCPS 2.17a2 and RDERERE jirwa'an in YCPS 
6.18a5 and 7.18b3. In the Chinese sources which are cited immediately below we have 
the transcription Chih-érh-wa-t‘ai ABAA ~ Chih-érh-wa-tai | | | fF, ie, Jir- 
watai ~ Jirwadai. 

In the editorial note in the Man-chou chin-shih-chih 4(ts‘é 2) .31b8-32b11, of which 
I have presented an integral translation on pages 8-9 of the Introduction, it is 
stated (32a11): KAR AZCMAA FIC A . “We submit: The revolt of 
Chih-érh-wa (Jirwa) is not found in the pén-chi of the Yiian shih.” This is true, 
but it does not mean that the event was not recorded elsewhere. 

At the end of this editorial note, a passage is cited from the Hsin Yiian shih version 
of the biography of Dei Seten. There it is stated (32b5): ZEICH VY 4E BS AE i 

PSL PR EAL. “Tn the fourteenth year of Chih-yiian [1277] Chih- 
poenit t‘ai_ (Jirwatai), younger brother of Wo-lo-ch‘én (Olotin) revolted and, kid- 
napping Wo-lo-ch‘én (Oloéin), fled to the North.” The note concludes with the 
remark (32b10-11): Prat SEA A Kea Bp Hee th, . “That which is written 
[here] coincides with [that which is written on] the stele. K‘o, presumably, followed 
this stele.” 

I am convinced that K‘o followed this stele in rewriting the biography of Dei 
Seten, but I am also convinced that he utilized other sources. As we have seen, 
in the Chinese text of this inscription the name of Jiryuyadai is written Chih-érh-wa, 
yet K‘o wrote it Chih-érh-wa-t‘ai. From this it is obvious that he had encountered the 
name elsewhere. 

I have found in the Yiian shih two texts in which the revolt of Jiryuyadai is 
recorded. Either, if not both, could have been the source from which K‘o drew the 
orthography Chih-rh-wa-t‘ai. Of far greater importance, however, are the additional, 
valuable details on the revolt itself. 

The first text is found in the biography of T‘u-t‘u-ha -+-+?$ in Yiian shih 1928 
(ts‘é 40) .14a2-18b2. There we read (14b9-15a5): 

“Tn the fourteenth year of Chih-yiian [1277] the princes of the blood T‘o-t‘o-mu 
ARREZR and Shih-lieh-chi KING (Siregi) revolted and raided the tribes. They 
seized the great tent in which Hsien-tsung es (Moéngke) presided and therewith 
departed. T‘u-t‘u-ha, at the head of his troops, went on a punitive expedition against 
them. He defeated their commander T‘o-érh-ch‘ih-[15a]yen Bi Sa oPeA (Toréiyan) at 
Na-lan Pu-la #4fj75H] (Naran Bula[y]). He invited the tribes and therewith 
returned. 

“[While he was on the way] the Ying-ch‘ang yiaSs tribesman Chih-érh-wa-t‘ai 
BERG (Jirwatai) revolted. T‘o-t‘o-mu REAREZR rallied to him at the head of 
his troops. On the way he (i.e., T‘o-t‘o-mu) encountered T‘u-t‘u-ha. As they were 
about to engage in battle, he (i.e., T‘u-t‘u-ha) first captured several tens of his 
scouts. T‘o-t‘o-mu, then, withdrew. Subsequently he (i.e., T‘u-t‘u-ha) annihilated 
[the forces of] Chih-érh-wa-t‘ai (Jirwatai) and pursued T“o-t‘o-mu and others as far as 
the T‘u-wu-la FETCH (Tu’ula) River. After three days and nights he returned. 

“Subsequently, again, he defeated him at the Wo-huan Bh HR (Orgon) River and 
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recovered the great tent which he had seized. He returned the multitude of tribes 
to Pei-p‘ing 4EZE.” 

The source of this account is found in the “Chii-jung-chiin wang shih-chi pei ” 
AA EL Tee [“ Stele of the Family Achievements of the Princes of Chii-jung- 
chiin ”] by Yt Chi RE (1272-1348) (cf., e.g., Cuavannes, TP 5 [1904].427, 496, 
499; TP 16 [1915].641, note 35; Petuiot, TP 26 [1929].133; TP 29 [1932].50) in his 
Tao-yiian hsiieh-ku-lu 38 Fa) BK 23 (ts‘é 6) .7a5-15a7, where we read (7b13-8a7): 

“In the fourteenth year of Chih-yiian [1277] [8a] the rebel princes T‘o-t‘o-mu 
HEIBEAR and Shih-lich-chi FE HPF (Siregi) entered to raid. The tribes were seized 
and the grand military tent of the previous reign (i.e., of Hsien-tsung) was lost. 

“Prince T‘u-t‘u-ha -+-EM} was vexed over it. He took an oath and requested 
that he engage them in a decisive battle. 

“In the third moon [5 April-4 May] he defeated their commander To-érh-ch‘ih-yen 
Jz 52 FPGA (Dortiyan) at Na-lan Pu-la #4Bfj 75H] (Naran Bula[y]). He returned 
the tribes whom they had captured. 

“In the fourth moon [5 May-2 June] Chih-érh-wa-tai 2 5U 48% (Jirwadai) 
revolted in Ying-ch‘ang wes . T‘o-t‘o-mu rallied to him with [his] troops. He met 
with our army. As they were about to engage in a decisive battle, first it (i.e., our 
army) got several tens of their scouts. T‘o-t‘o-mu was afraid and withdrew. Subse- 
quently, it (i.e., our army) annihilated [the forces of] Chih-érh-wa-tai RAAF 
(Jirwadai) . 

“In the sixth moon [3 July-$1 July] it pursued the great troops to the Tula FSI} 
(Tula) River. 

“Tn the eighth moon [31 August-28 September], again, it defeated them at the Wo- 
huan Beri (Orgon) River. It got the great tent which had been lost and returned 
the multitude of the tribes to Pei-p‘ing {E27 .” 

The second text is found in the biography of Yiian-ch‘én JU —his Mongolian 
name was Ha-la-ha-sun VARIA HH (Haryasun)—in Yiian shih 149 (ts‘é 45) .22a2- 
22b9. There we read (22a6-22b1): 

“Tn the fourteenth year [1277] Chih-érh-wa-t‘ai RARE (Jirwatai) revolted and 
besieged Ying-ch‘ang-fu BR. At that time the Imperial daughter, the Princess 
of the Principality of Lu 44f§Z$=E, was in the midst of the siege. Yiian-ch‘én, 
with the army which he commanded, hastened [thither] to attack. Chih-érh-wa-t‘ai 
(Jirwatai) suffered defeat and fled. He (i.e., Yiian-ch‘én) pursued him as far as the 
Yii-erh 4@ 52 (erratum pro fifi =| | (Pu-yii-érh (Buyur)?]) River and [there] he 
captured him. The Princess granted him a liberal reward. [Furthermore,] she memorial- 
ized [the Throne] proposing that, for the time being, Yiian-ch‘én be left to hold Ying- 
ch‘ang f@ © and thereby quiet the unrest [still prevailing]. 

“After a year he was summoned to the capital. He was promoted to ming-wei 
chiang-chiin hou-wei ch‘in-chiin fu-tu chih-hui-[22blshih PARES HB TS Fgh AE Bl BB 
tei (F and [then] returned to hold Ying-ch‘ang i= ‘ 

“ Again, [after] three years, he was summoned back [to the capital] and was given 
the additional promotion of chao-yung ta-chiang-chiin VR BAW.” 

There is still another text in which there is mention of Jiryuyadai, although the 
revolt as such is not specifically mentioned. It is found in the biography of A-ta-ch‘ih 
fa) BR (Adazi) in Yiian shih 135 (ts‘é 42) .10b2-11a7, where we read (10b10-11al): 
“Po-ta-erh {42> 5G, (Baidar) [son of Adati—F.W.C.] campaigned in the North 
under Pieh-chi-lich-mi-shih }!] 4-2 A (Baglimis). [11a] He engaged in battle with 
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the Wéng-chi-la $799) (Unggirald]) Chih-érh-wa-t'ai RUA A  Jirwatai) in 
the land of Ya-li-pan-to FB FEI .” 

**1 For this term cf. G. ScuteceL, TP 3 (1892) .128 (“son gendre”) and 129 (“mon 
gendre ”); E. Hareniscu, 7P 12(1911).396 (“Gemahl einer Kaiserlichen Prinzessin ”) ; 
and W. W. Rocxum, JP 15 (1914) .488 (“Imperial Son-in-Law ”). 

In note 8 on page 51 of Un code des Yuan, RatcHNevsky wrote: 

i HE BS fou-ma est l’équivalent chinois du vieux mongol kérgdn et signifie littéralement 
«adjoint au cheval de l’Empereur» (v. Rashid-ed-Din, éd. Blochet, t. II, pp. 65-66 n.) : 
le mongol moderne dit tabunan. Une charge de fou-ma avait été instituée en Chine en 
130 av. J.-C.; le titulaire avait dans ses attrioutions la direction des chevaux appartenant 
a VEtat; depuis le IIT® siécle ap. J.-C., la coutume s’établit de donner les princesses 
royales en mariage aux fou-ma et ce nom recut alors la valeur de «gendre de 
lEmpereur > (v. Patuapu, Dictionnaire Chinois-Russe, t. I, p. 383) .” 

122 For a study on two Ming @&4F (tieh-ch‘iian) or “iron bonds” cf. Lrv Kuan-6 
Bil ts, “Ming Usien-tsung tz‘i Cau Yung t‘ieh-ch‘iian k‘ao” AA TBR 
GRAS FZ, in Shih-hsiieh nien-pao $2 SA4E#% (Historical Annual) 4 (1937) 121-126. 
Cf. also the review in MS 3 (1937-1938) .671-672. 

123 For Cinggis Qayan cf. note 26 on page 98 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 1862. . .” 

124 The words Wooo td 3H (t‘o . . . yii nan) may be compared with the words 

(t‘o nan) in the “T“ai-shih kung tzii-hsii” ACHAEA FF in Shih chi 130 
(ts‘é 20) .1al-32b8, where we read (26b5-6): Hh Ze HE “ Again, he extricated 
him from distress.” 

225 For the expression 3§9 = (yii hai) cf., e.g., Yiian shih 38 (ts‘é 12) .1b3. 

126 The expression PR)2§ (k‘un ju) is found in the biography of Cuanea I Ae (3é in 
Shih chi Puri 70 (ts‘é 20) .1a2-19a9, where we read (1b8-9): “ With [all] your 
talent, then, you let yourself be distressed and insulted to this [point].” (The implica- 
tion is: “Can you not make something of yourself? ”’) 

227 'The term 483% (ch‘u tu) is found in the biography of Ts‘ar Yung 2% $ in 
Hou Han shu 60(ts‘é 23) .1a3-32b2, where we read (26a2): “As soon as Your 
subject enters prison, he shall under duress. . .” 

128The words =F EE EIIE (chu ju ch‘én ssii) are from the “ Yiieh wang Kou- 
chien shih-chia ” ae EZ) BE in Shih chi 41 (ts‘é 15) .1al-15b1, where we read 
(1108-9): Fa Bf SES 62h, -EBE AGE . “ Your subject has heard that ‘If the lord 
be grieved, the subject labors; if the lord be insulted, the subject dies.’” The same 
text is found in the biography of Fan Sui Ye HE in Shih chi 79(ts‘é 21) .1a2-16b3, 
where (16a6-7) the character % (lao) is replaced by the character BR (ju). Both 
of these Shih chi texts are probably from Kuo yii dt 21(tsé 4) 9a8-9, where we 
read: FEMA RPHCEARKBBEFS ARH . “Fan Li said, ‘Your 
subject has heard that “As for one who acts as a subject (i.e., as for the proper 
conduct of a subject), if the lord be grieved, the subject labors; if the lord be insulted, 
the subject dies.”’” [I am indebted to Professor William Hunc for this last reference.] 

12° The term 74 BJ (yu-ssi) is from the Shu ching (Lecce, op. cit. 3.59, 517, and 
520). Lxccr’s translation in each instance is “ officers.” P. Masson-Ourset, TP 
15 (1914) .618 translated it “un magistrat.” 

189The words (#{% (ch‘ou fu) in the statement = ff 527% are an inversion of 
the words 48 (fu ch‘ou) in Mencius (Leccr, op. cit. 2.278), which Lecce (op. cit. 
2.272) rendered “to avenge.” See also note 229 below. 
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181 The words fit (Shih-huang) are an abbreviation of tH i = FF (Shih-tsu 
huang-ti). I presume that the failure to observe the honorific lift, or, at least, to 
leave a blank space before the title was an inadvertence on the part of the calligrapher. 

82 The word # (min) is rendered “ligatures de sapeques” by J. J. M. pe Groot 
in TP 3(1892) 474 and “strings of cash” by W. W. Rocxuiy in TP 15 (1914) .421, 
note 1. 

78° For the term BK RE ef. Tz‘u-hai, fe, 182a. For the word pi cf. Rhea C. Buve, 
“The Argumentation of the Shih-huo chih $ Finks, “HJAS 11 (1948) .98. See also 
Part II, note 128. The term appears frequently in the Yiian shih. Cf. e.g., 181 
(ts°é 54) .17a7 and 18a6. 

184 This must refer to Diuabala, who was the son of Olotin. See note 135 immediately 
below. 

*85 The name of this Prince appears in various transcriptions. Cf., e. g., FA ARH 
(Tiao-a-pu-la) in Yiian shih 22(ts‘é 8) .6b3; 114(ts‘é 37) 8a9-10; 118 (ts‘é 37) .2a9, 
2b8, and 9, 3a2, 2-3, 6; Bf)| | | (Tiao-a-pu-la) in Yiian shih 109 (ts‘é 36) .1b and 2a; 
and rw S| (Shun/Ch‘un/Chun-pu-la) in the Chinese text of the Sino-Mongolian 
inscription of 1838. In the Mongolian text of this inscription (lines 25 and 27) his 
name is written Diu-a-bala. In the Mongolian text of the inscription of 1338 it is 
written Diwubal-a in line 2 and Diwubala in lines 5 and 8. We must, therefore, be 
guided by the Mongolian forms Diuabala ~ Diwubala. See Part II, note 128. For 
biographical data see the Introduction, pp. 15-16. 

186 This emperor was born on 4 August 1281, mounted the throne on 21 June 
1307, and died on 27 January 1311. His personal name was QayiSan (<Chinese Hai- 
shan Yel ) and his temple name was Kiiliig Qayan. Cf. RatcHNeEvsKy, op. cit. XV, 
note 2, and Paul Petuiot, “Un rescrit mongol en écriture «’Phags-pa»,” which is 
found in Giuseppe Tuccti’s Tibetan Painted Scrolls 2 (1949) 621-624. 

187 For this younger sister of Wu-tsung, whose name was Sengge Ragi, see the 
Introduction, p. 15. 

The term ta-chang-kung-chu was rendered “Tante paternelle de |’Empereur” by 
Pierre Hoane in his Mélanges sur administration (Shanghai, 1902), p. 2. The simple 
term kung-chu was defined by Petuiot in JA 19 (1912) .585, note 1, as “ princesse 
impériale, fille de l’empereur.” Hoana, ibid., has “Fille de ’Empereur.” With refer- 
ence to the term chang-kung-chu, Petuiot observed in AM 4(1927) .378: “. . . titre de 
$2 28=E tchang-kong-tchou, qui était surtout porté sous les Han par les soeurs de 
l’empereur (cf. Heou han chou, 10B, 8r°).” Hoang, tbid., has “Soeur de l’Empereur 
du méme pére.” 

188 See note 51 above. 

13° Tn BEFEO 3(1903) .667-668, note 7, P. Pettior remarked: 

“ BA Kit k’ai fou, <ouvrir un palais >, est une expression abrégée pour fy Von fai} 
=F] k’ai-fou-yi-t’ong-san-sseu, <ouvrir un palais et jouir des mémes honneurs que 
les san-sseu». C’était la le nom non pas d’une charge proprement dite, mais de ce 
qu’on appelait HE wen-san-kouan, un mandarinat civil indépendant >; ses 
bénéficiaires étaient classés au premier degré inférieur et touchaient la méme solde que 
les mandarins de leur rang & charge effective. L’expression <« ouvrir un palais» vient 
de ce que ces dignitaires tenaient une sorte de petite cour ot ils nommaient des 
fonctionnaires ( BA AT REG. dit le P’ei wen yun fou, s. v. =F)) . Quant aux san-sseu, 
ce sont le t’ai-wei, le sseu-kong et le sseu-t’ou (cf. P’ei wen yun fou, loc. laud.). Cette 
dignité remontait aux Han; elle eut jusqu’a trois classes sous les T’ang. Cf. P’ei wen 
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yun fou, s.v. BAWYS ; Kieou t’ang chou, k. 42, p. 4; T’ong tien, 19, p. 20 v° de l’édition 
publiée par M. Sie en 1859; Wen hien tong k’ao, k. 64, p. 1-4.” 

Later, in TP 17 (1916) .163, note 3, E. CHavANNES made the following additional 
remarks: 

“A propos de l’expression Bay . M. Pelliot a dit (BEFEO, t.III,p.667,n.7): 
« L’expression <ouvrir un palais > vient de ce que ces dignitaires (ceux qui ouvrent 
des palais) tenaient une sorte de petite cour ot ils nommaient des fonctionnaires >. 
L’exactitude de cette définition est confirmée d’une part, par le texte que nous 
traduisons puisque le droit d’ouvrir un palais est accompagné de celui d’instituer toute 
une hiérarchie de fonctionnaires, d’autre part, par un texte qu’on trouvera un peu 
plus loin (p. 168, 1. 1-2), ou il est dit que, en l’année 923, Ts‘ien Lieou transforma de 
sa propre autorité le droit d’ouvrir un palais KF en celui de tenir une cour #J tout 
comme un souverain indépendant. C’est & tort, me semble-t-il, que M. Vissiére a 
écrit: « K‘ai fou n’est pas, comme le supposait M. P. Pelliot, la désignation de hauts 
dignitaires qui < ouvraient des palais >, mais signifie la Chancellerie ou le Département 
des secrétaires impériaux, étendue au-dela de la capitale, dans les provinces (Revue 
du monde musulman, vol. IV, février 1908, p. 340) >.” 

*4°'The words 14 ft BB (chih liao-shu) are of frequent occurrence in Chinese 
historical texts. Cf., e.g., the Sung shih 489 (ts‘é 185) .17a7. Although this text was 
reproduced by G. Scutecen in TP 10(1899) .256 §24, it was not translated. Cf. also 
Yiian shih 38 (ts‘é 12) .5b3-4 and 6a10-6b1. 

141° The term ASH} (lao-i) is found in Tung-p‘o chiiian-chi YH" AE (Nei-chih 
chi PY Hill 2) of Su Shih HER (Ssti-pu pei-yao ed.) 8 (ts‘é 15) .6b2, where we read: 
An Fee, Ae ea . “In this manner I shall express my affection for you and 
also shall commend your diligence.” The term appears again (op. cit.) in 9(ts‘é 15). 
$3b12, and 10(ts‘é 15).3a7. [I am indebted to Professor William Huna for these 
references.] It is also found in the Tao-yiian hsiieh-ku-lu of Yui Chi (see note 120 
above) 22(ts°é 6) .2b9. 

142 The term B&ZE (hsi-shu), which O. Franke translated “eine kaiserliche Order ” 
in TP 5(1894) 308 and which Petuior translated “des sceaux” in TP 30 (1933) .318, 
means in this text “a letter [sealed] with the Imperial seal.” This is exactly the way 
Pexuior translated it in TP 26 (1929) .244 (“une lettre [scellée] du sceau impérial ”). 
Cf. also G. ScuieceL, TP 9 (1898) .365; A. C. Moute and L. Gms, TP 16 (1915) .677, 
679. 

1443 For the court rank ya-chung-ta-fu cf. note 102 on page 51 of “The Sino- 
Mongolian Inscription of 1862 .. .” For the institution of wang-fu-fu or “ preceptor 
to the princely household ” cf. Yiian shih 89 (ts‘é 30) .83a10-33b4. This text has been 
integrally translated by RatcHNevsky, op. cit., pp. 245-246. 

144 For the Ho-nan-hsing-shéng see note 155 below. 

*45T e., that which we find in line 10 of this inscription. 

146 This name is also found in the inscription of 1333 (op. cit. 4.28a9). 

47 The title Ch‘ing-ho-chun-fu-jén (“Lady of Ch‘ing-ho-chiin ”) is the counterpart 
of Ch‘ing-ho-chiin-kung. See notes 74 and 77 above. 

48 The title Chi-kuo-fu-jén (“Lady of the State of Chi”) is the counterpart of 
Chi-kuo-kung (“ Duke of the State of Chi”). See note 10 above. 

149 For this court rank cf. note 138 on page 54 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 1362. . .” 
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150 For the t‘ai-ch‘ang-li-i-yiian cf. Yiian shih 87 (ts‘é 29) .1a5-1b10. There were two 
t‘ung-chih . . . yiian-shih with the rank of principal third grade. Cf. ibid. 1b4. 

191 For this title cf. note 140 on page 54 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 
1362. . .” For tu-wei cf. note 104 on page 52 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 1362, . .” 

152 For the title chiin-hou cf. note 105 on page 52 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 1362. . .” 

#58 This court rank was the tenth of the forty-two civil honorary titles. In official 
rank it was the principal secondary grade. Cf. Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é 30) .17b2. 

154 For the yu-ch‘éng of the provincial government cf. note 67 on page 48 of “The 
Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862. . .” 

155 For details concerning the provincial government of places such as Ho-nan and 
Chiang-pei cf. Yiian shih 91(ts‘é 30) .1b9-2a2. In TP 25 (1927-1928) .167, Pe.uior 
observed: “. . . la province de Yay RAZLAL » Honan et Kiang-pei“ dont le siége 
était & Pien-leang (= K’ai-fong-fou), . . . , et la notice de Pien-leang (Yuan che, 59, 
8v°) semble bien indiquer que la province de Honan et Kiang-pei ne fut organisée 
qu’en 1291.” 

*°6 For this title cf. note 69 on page 48 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 
1862. . .” 

157 The word {Jj (jén) implies that the fief was still Ch‘ing-ho-chiin, but that 
Po-hsiang was advanced in rank from A (hou) (“Marquis”) to oS (kung) 
(“ Duke”). 

*58 This name is also found in the inscription of 1333 (op. cit. 4.23a7) . 

15° For Chu-t‘ung see note 44 above. 

169 This son is not mentioned in the inscription of 1833. In an inscription of 1346, 
however,—the “ Tai-ssii pei-chén ” ARAL Bit in the Man-chou chin-shih-chih 5 (ts‘é 
3) .7a2-8al2—we find (8a3) a Wu-té-chiang-chiin t‘ung-chih-Kuang-ning-fu-lu-tsung- 
kuan-fu-shih ch‘én Ta-tu-lii BRE I) Sen Ys HY i eS HS BE Bt A ; Aes 
“The subject, Ta-tu-lii, wu-té-chiang-chiin, t‘ung-chih-Kuang-ning-fu-lu-tsung-kuan-fu- 
shih.” I do not know, however, whether this Ta-tu-lii is to be identified with the son 
of Cuane Ying-jui. 

*°2 This son is not mentioned in the inscription of 1333. 

162 For the words jf 4i) (ch‘ien-i) cf. the Jigen “Ji, p. 1827c, where they are 
equated with riseil (sun-t) . 

1°° The words fi@#§t (lien-ch‘in) are found in the biography of Snéy-t‘u FAS 
in Shth chi 96 (ts‘é 24) .6b10-9a6 (9a5) . 

*¢ The words Hf IML (ching érh kua yen) may be compared with the words 
Mines (shén érh kua yen) in Li chi 12(ts‘é 3) .28b8, where, with reference to 
the selection of a female teacher for the king’s son, we read: spe, ITE 
B# . Lecce, op. cit. 1.473.19, rendered this: “... there was sought one distinguished 
for ... her carefulness and freedom from talkativeness, . . .” 

165 See note 94 above. 

°° The words #J#f (p‘ou-hsi) are found in the biography of Yao Ch‘a Hk in 
Nan shih 69 (ts‘é 17) .12b3-15al10 (18a5) . 

467 See note 187 above. 

2°68 The words Hi 2s (chung-ch‘i) are found in Kuo yii 21(ts‘é 4).2a9. Cf. also 
Be (ch‘i-chung) in Yiian shih 135 (ts‘é 42) .1b1-2. 

16° For the tu-tsung-kuan of the ch‘ieh-lien-k‘ou see note 170 below. 
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*7°'The term ch‘ieh-lien-k‘ou merits a special article. For years scholars have 
attempted to identify the Mongolian original of which it is a transcription. The 
Mongolian text of this inscription removes all doubt as to the original form. 

In note 57 on page 657 of their article “Christians at Chén-chiang fu” in JP 
16 (1915) .627-686, A. C. Mouse and L. Gites remarked: 

“ ¢ePS O] chieh-linglsicl-k'ou or HEBEN  ch'ieh-lin{sicl-k‘ou (the name occurs 
several times in Yiian tien chang, c. vii) appear as igi Bs Be ch‘i-li-k‘o-k‘un in 
later editions of the Yiian Shih (c. Ixxxix, ff. 5 v°, 8 r°, 10 r°) which have adopted 
the fantastic ‘ reformed’ spelling of the TG SB eH Yiian shih yii chieh. (Cf. CSCCC, 
Be wR. c.i, f.18.). They were Buddhist and Taoist monks who had re-entered 
secular life and were employed in the superintendence of certain manufactures, 
ag weaving and dyeing ( EPPO ERE RECA BRE 

- 

On page 258.16° of his article “Les mots mongols dans le [Hy fe 42. Korye si” in 
JA 217 (1930) .253-266, Paul Pe.tiior remarked, with reference to the reconstruction 
proposed by Suratort Kurakichi J BES in his article “ Korai-shi ni mietaru 
Moko-go no kaishaku” Fhe S(t Zz 72 5H AROMPM (“Explanation of 
the Mongol Words in the Kao-li-shih i ie SE Annals of the Kao-li Dynasty”) in 
Toyo gakuhé Giz Ste 18 (1929-1930) 149-244: 

538 HED 0 Wie-lien-k’eou. Ce terme, qui désigne une catégorie de gens de basse 
classe, apparait souvent dans les textes chinois de |’époque mongole. M. Sh. a raison 
de rejeter l’absurde édrik kiin, «gens de l’armée >, rétabli par les commissaires de 
K’ien-long, mais son gar-iin ké’iit, « fils de la maison >, n’est pas satisfaisant non plus. 
La question vaudra un article spécial.” 

In the light of the Mongolian text of this inscription, however, we see that Surra- 
TORI’s reconstruction was, in reality, remarkably close to the original Mongolian form. 

In note 3 on pages 143-144 of Le code des Yuan, RaTcHNEVSKY wrote: 

“D’aprés Patuapi (Dictionnaire chinois-russe, t.II, p.346), le terme te RO 
k’ie-lien k’eou désignait sous les Yuan <les charpentiers, les mineurs et les bourreliers>. 
Les passages du chapitre sur ]’administration (po-kowan tche) du Yuan-che qui con- 
cernent les administrations des k’ie-lien k’eou corroborent son interprétation. Ainsi 
nous lisons (op. cit., 90, 7 r°) quun <PERROR AAD A Kie-lien k’eou 
tchou-s6 jen-tsiang ti-kiu sseu, de la cinquiéme classe du second rang, a la direction 
hiérarchique des deux comptoirs du fer ( $&)R tie-kiu) de Ta-tou et de Chang-tou, 
ainsi que des artisans k’e-lien qui pourvoient aux besoins des ordo (BPH) et des 
camps de chaque branche impériale en toutes sortes de matériel de bois, en fer, en 
charbon et en objets de cuir manufacturés>. Le nom d’une autre administration, du 
TER O RA De Hee By] Kie-lien k’eou p’i-kiu jen-tsiang ti-kiu sseu (mentionnée 
op. cit., 90, 9 r°), indique qu’elle concerne des artisans travaillant le cuir. Les offices 
des k’ie-lien k’eou sont fort nombreux et je ne les reléverai pas tous ici (des services 
importants sont mentionnés encore par ex. op. cit., 88,7 v°-8 r°; 10 r°-11 r°; 87, 11 v° 
etc.), [sic] En dehors de ces offices, des k’ie-lien-tch’e (tch’e est le suffixe d’agent 
mongol ¢i) sont mentionnés aussi comme une des catégories des k’ie-sie (kdsik) de la 
garde de |’Empereur. Le passage relatif 4 cette catégorie dit: «Ceux qui sont préposés 
a l’archerie et & la fauconnerie sont appelés KTR houo-eul-tch’e (xoréi, <archer> 
en mongol), ff #€I si-pao-tch’e (siba’iici, <fauconnier> en mongol) et HEBER 
kie-lien-tch’e> (Yuan-che, 99, 1 v°; trad. Cuavannes, T’oung Pao, 1904, p. 481). 
Une toute autre interprétation du terme est donnée dans le Ts’eu-yuan: D’aprés les 
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textes qui y sont cités, le To-min wei-pien et le Pi-tcheou hien cheng-yu: «Les per- 
sonnes qui étaient désignées par les contemporains des Yuan comme TEBE kie-lien 
how sont, suivant la tradition, les rescapés parmi les criminels et les prisonniers des 
Song qui ont été répartis dans le Sou, le Song et la province de Tché [sic] Eux-mémes 
déclaraient appartenir au clan ( PE pou-lo) du général des Song, Tsiao [144] Kouang- 
tsan, qui s’était révolté contre les Song, avait passé aux Kin et avait été expulsé 
[par eux]. [Lorsque l’empereur] T’ai-tsou des Ming fixa les réles des foyers, il désigna 
cette classe de gens comme la [classe] des mendiants (iB). Ils vivaient dans les 
villages, exergaient divers travaux humiliants, étaient les ordinateurs des mariages et 
des enterrements [litt. «des événements fastes et néfastes > (FRI ou bien exer- 
caient le métier de courtier de marché, etc. Leurs femmes se rendaient dans les 
maisons importantes pour exercer le métier de peigneuses et, 4 l’occasion de mariages, 
rendre différents services comme garante ou sage-femme ou, par exemple, dans le 
Wou-tchong, comme suivante (FP). Les garcons et les filles s’accouplaient entre 
eux et ne contractaient pas de mariages avec la population de condition honorable 
( §2 KR). Méme lorsqu’ils avaient économisé une grande fortune, ils ne pouvaient pas 
acheter une charge et devenir mandarin ou employé de Etat.» Et d’aprés le T's’ing 
houei-tien che-li, «sous la dynastie Tsing, la premiére année yong-tcheng (1723), 
les réles de la population mendiante (#§%) de Chao-hing, et des familles de 
musiciens du Chan-si furent tous également supprimés; il leur fut intimé de changer 
leur métier pour un nouveau et ils furent classés dans la méme catégorie que le 
peuple recensé ($B) (Ts’eu-yuan, 5, 33-34) .” 

The most recent and most comprehensive study of the term is the article “Gen no 
kyérenké ni tsuite no utagai” JCD TE BED (KEV TC DEE (“Some questions of 
the “Kerunkéu” (EO) in the Yiian dynasty”) by Kosayasnt Takashird 
AF VIRB in Shakai keizai shigaku jp Sees HB 7 (1938) 1321-1841. 

From the words ger-iin kébegiid in line 35 of the Mongolian text of this inscription 
there can no longer be any doubt as to the identification of the words ch‘ieh-ling-k‘ou. 
We must observe, however, that ch‘ieh-ling-k‘ow is not a transcription of ger-iin 
kébegiid as such, but of a dialect pronunciation of this literary form, which, in a 
letter of 30 November 1940, the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt reconstructed as 
ger-in k‘e’ti. The term means “ sons of the yurt ” and designates a category of slaves. 

*71Tn the table of the Sino-Tibetan ‘dates published by A. von Sraret-Hotstein in 
his article “On the Sexagenary Cycle of the Tibetans” in MS 1(1935) .277-314, the 
first—and, according to his table, only—year of T‘ien-li was 1829. This is not exact. 
As remarked by Louis Licet! in note 1 on page 60 of his article “ Les noms mongols de 
Wen-tsong des Yuan” in TP 27(1930) 57-61, “. . . la premiére année de la période 
KF Tien-li (then-li du colophon tibétain) correspondait toujours & 1328.” 

172 This emperor was born on 16 February 1304, mounted the throne on 16 October 
1328, ruled until Ming-tsung AW 4 (born on 22 December 1300) mounted the throne 
on 27 February 1329, and, after the assassination of the latter on 30 August 1329, 
mounted the throne again on 8 September 1329, and ruled until his death on 2 
September 1832. Cf. A. C. Moutz, “A Table of the Emperors of the Yiian Dynasty,” 
JNCBRAS 45 (1914) .124-+1 Table. Cf. also Ratcunevsxky, op. cit., p. xx, note 2 
(where the date of Wén-tsung’s death is calculated as “4 September 1332”). In his 
important article “ Les noms mongols de Wen-tsong des Yuan” in TP 27 (1980) .57-61, 
Louis Liceri conclusively established that the personal name of Wén-tsung was Tuy 
Temiir. His Mongolian temple name was Jayayatu Qayan. 
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On page 232.18 of his Christians in China Before the Year 1550 (London, 1930) 
the Reverend A. C. Mov te cited a text from the Yiian shih which, in his partial 
translation, runs as follows: 

“Chih-yiian . . 6th year . . 6th month, ping-shén (9 July, 1840); A decree was 
made that they should eject the tablet of Wén Tsung from the Temple and remove 
the empress dowager Pu-ta-shih-li and place her at Tung-an chou ... . The gist of 
it was: ... Wén Tsung... with his ministers Yiieh-lu-pu-hua, Yeh-li-ya, and Ming- 
li-tung-a plotted a rebellion . . . . Thereupon they put Yeh-li-ya to death to shut his 
mouth. . . . At that time the rebel ministers Yiieh-lu-pu-hua and Yeh-li-ya were 
already dead... .” 

In note 30 on pages 232-233, he observed: 

“YS c. 40 fol. 3r°, v°. The same decree, omitting the 3rd mention of Yeh-li-ya, is 
quoted also in c. 36 fol. 4v°. Comparing this passage and the foregoing with YS cc. 
28-31 it is not easy to be sure whether Yeh was concerned in the murder of Ying 
Tsung on [233] 4 September, 1328, as well as in Wén Tsung’s plot against his elder 
brother Ming Tsung, 30 August, 1329; or whether both places refer to the latter 
occasion. The account of the latter (c. 31 fol. 4v°) mentions no names but the Heir 
Apparent (i.e. Wén Tsung), but the account of Ying Tsung’s death gives the names 
of many of the conspirators, including Yiieh-lu-pu-hua, So-nan, and Po-lo. cf. c. 28 
fol. 7r°. Pu-ta-shih-li (Buddhasri) was made empress in 1328, and died at Tung-an, 
a town about halfway between the modern Peking and Tientsin. cf. YS c. 106 fol. 3r°.” 

178 The words TEDL ER (chéng wei ch‘én-chi) (lit., “regularized [his] position 
[at] the imperial extremity”) are used with reference to Wén-tsung in Yiian shih 
32 (ts‘é 11) .2a6, in the account of an abortive attempt to seat him on the throne 
early in 1328. The account reads (ibid. 2a1-7): 

In the spring of the first year of Chih-ho #X#II [1328] the Emperor (lit., “Grand 
Carriage”) (i.e., the T‘ai-ting Emperor RED) went out to hunt in Liu-lin PPK. 
Because of illness he returned to the Palace. The princes Man-t‘u Y#3 7s and A-ma-la- 
t‘ai BAR , the t’ai-ch‘ang-li-i-shih AFG EE Ha-hai "BHF (Taqai), the 
[ta-]tsung-chéng|-fu] [A IELK J cha-lu-hu-ch‘th FLBA TR (jaryuci) K‘uo- 
k‘uo-ch‘u Ral Ral tH (Koék6éii), and others plotted with the ch‘ien-shu-mi-yiian-shih 
he FE BE Yen T‘ieh-mu-érh FEAR Fe (El Temiir) saying, “ Now the illness 
of the Lord Emperor is daily getting worse. He is about to proceed to Shang-tu LB. 
If the unspeakable should happen (i.e., if he should die), those of our faction who 
are in the [Imperial] suite will seize the grand ministers and kill them. As for those 
[of our faction] who reside in Ta-tu KS. let them bind (i.e., imprison) the officials 
in the [chung-shu-|shéng [Rp #214 and the [yii-shih-]t‘ai [Al sb ee in Ta-tu 
4#f. [Then] we shall proclaim that the t‘ai-tzi KF (“heir apparent”) (i.e, 
Wén-tsung) has already reached [Ta-tu] and has been enthroned (lit., ‘has regularized 
[his] position [at] the imperial extremity’). And then, if we transmit a dispatch to 
guard the passes, then the ‘ great affair’ will [thereby] be aided.” 

The earliest source in which I have found the words JERE is a “ Ch‘iian-chin 
piao ” PHEZS by Liv K‘un BH in Ch‘iian shang-ku san-tai Ch'in Han San-kuo 
Liu-ch‘ao wén (see note 99 above) 180 (ts‘é 50) .4b4-10 (4b8) . 

The same words are used with reference to Wén-tsung in the annals of Ning-tsung 
‘8 52 in Yiian shih 37(ts‘é 12) 2b7. Cf. also ibid. 38(ts‘é 12) 2b. For still another 
reference cf. ibid. 24 (ts‘é 9) .6b2. 

174 The words 3§¢497 3H fB] (ch‘ien shih t‘ung wén) are also found in Yiian shih 
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193 (ts‘é 57) .8a5. The expression t‘wng-wén is found in Li chi 1(ts‘é 1) .8b11, in the 
passage which reads: 1 BAS . Lecce translated this (op. cit. 1.77.82): “A 
sister-in-law and brother-in-law do not interchange inquiries (about each other) .” 

178 See note 59 above. 

170 The term }iahh — (fan chu-wang) may be compared with the term | | Bg 
(fan chu-kuo), which is found in a text cited by J. J. L. Duyvenpak on page 21 
of his article “ The Last Dutch Embassy . . .” in TP 34 (1938-1939) .1-137. On page 24 
of the same article it is translated “the various countries belonging to the Outer 
Dependencies.” 

177T e., Ch‘iian-ning-fu. 

*78 The name Liao-hai designates Manchuria. It appears in the title of the well- 
known Liao-hai ts‘ung-shu. Cf. R. Stein, TP 35 (1939-1940) .7. 

179'The words }i¢Ffi (lii-chii) are the same as Jf¢ff (lii-chii). In the biography 
of Ma Yiian BE in Hou Han Shu 24(ts‘é 10) .1a3-27a5, we read (10b9-1lal) the 
following statement by Ma: “If a great (i.e., powerful) family encroach upon the 
little people (i.e., commoners), the sly Ch‘iang 3€ will want to disobey ( #i€iF ). 
This [lla] is simply a matter for the t‘ai-shou ACSF.” The commentator adds: 
WRIBA TE ZF “ Lii-chii is the appearance of not obeying.” 

18° The words $E FESS BF (ts‘ung chien-tao kuei) may be compared with the 
words | | | H (ts‘ung chien-tao ch‘u) in San-kuo-chih: Wei-shu 1(ts‘é 1) .18b10. 

181Tn TP 5 (1904) .383, note 2, E. Cuavannes observed: 

Chang-tou était & 80 li au Nord-Ouest de Dolon-nor (localité qui est & 42° 4’ lat. N, 
et 116° 4’ long. E. Gr.); en 1255, Koubilai avait de son frere Mangou khan l’ordre de 
s’établir dans cette région; il y organisa dés l’année suivante une ville qui fut appelée 
K’ai-p’ing fou Bi 2 AF. et qui, en 1264, recut le surnom honorifique de Chang-tou 
_L4f «la capitale supérieure » (cf. Yuan che, chap. LVIII, p. 3 r°). Les ruines de 
Chang-tou connues aujourd’hui sous le nom de Tchao naiman sume hoton ont été 
décrites par S. W. Bushell (Notes on the old Mongolian Capital of Shangtu, Journ. 
Roy. As. Soc., N.S., vol. VII, 1875, p. 329-338) . 

Cf. also Shang-tu. The Summer Capital of the Yiian Dynasty [= Archaeologia 
Orientalis. Series B Vol. II} (Tokyo, 1941). 

182 See the Introduction, p. 8. 

188T e., Sengge Aya. 

*84T have already cited in note 44 above the Yiian shih text in which Chu-t‘ung is 
mentioned as a ying-ch‘én of the Empress. This seems to be the only reference to 
Cuane Chu-t‘ung in the Yiian shih, but it confirms the statement of this text that 
he was a ying-ch‘en. 

The term ying-ch‘én seems to be used first in Shih chi 5(ts‘é 3).10a8. Addressing 
himself by messenger to the people of Ch‘u 46 in order to get back Po-t1 Hsi 
Fi 121%, who had fled from the country of Ch'in 4, Duke Mu ## of Ch‘in said: 
ERS Sy (KATES of FEE RAZ . E. Cuavannes, op. cit. 2(1897). 
26-27, translated this: ‘“ «Un de mes sujets qui faisait partie de l’escorte (de ma 
femme), [27] Po-li Hi, se trouve chez vous; je vous propose de le racheter au prix 
de cing peaux de bélier.> ” 

The term is frequently encountered in texts of the Yiian period, where it is the 
equivalent of the Mongolian inje. In his Wérterbuch zu Manghol un Niuca Tobca’an 
(p. 82) Erich Hareniscu defined the word inje as follows: “inje REVERE Brautgeleit 
(vom chines. yin Brautjungfer?).” Although it is possible that the Mongolian word 
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inje may be of Chinese origin, it could hardly be from the word HE as such. Side 
by side with the term [¥§ 2 (ying-ch‘én) in Chinese we also have FES (ying-ché). 
The latter could have passed into Mongolian directly or indirectly through the 
Turkish. Not only the word inje, but the institution with which it is associated merit 
a detailed study. Cf. provisionally B. Viuaprmirtsov, Le régime social des Mongols 
(1948) .pp. 70, 82, 85, 127, note 6, 128, 211. Cf. also Antoine Mosrarrt, Dictionnaire 
ordos 1.239b, 386a. 

185 For the chi-hsien|-yiian] cf. note 18 on page 41 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscrip- 
tion of 1862. . .” At this time (1335) there were two shih-chiang-hsiieh-shih in this 
office. 

186 The honorary rank tzi-shan-ta-fu was the eleventh of the forty-two civil 
honorary titles. It carried with it an official grade of principal second class. Cf. Yiian 
shih 91 (ts‘é 30) .17b3. 

For the office of chung-chéng-yiian-shih see note 45 above. 

I have not succeeded in identifying the title t‘t-tiao-chung-hsing-wu-kung-k‘u. 

187 The equivalent of this title in the Mongolian text of this inscription (line 35) 
is sui luu duu sunggon wuu-yin daruy-a. See Part II, notes 213 and 214. 

*88 For the classical description of the “tablets of authority ” of the Yiian cf. A. C. 
Mow se and Paul Pe.uiot, Marco Polo: The Description of the World. Vol. I (London, 
1988), pp. 203-204. 

The literature on the hu-fu or “tiger tally” is too extensive to summarize here. 
I should like, however, to observe that in note 23 on page 636 of “ Christians at Chén- 
chiang fu” in TP 16 (1915) .627-686, A. C. Moute and Lionel Gites wrote: 

“An actual appointment (e.g. a darugha-ship) carried with it a certain rank and 
grade together with one of the appropriate titles. And besides the title there were 
the robes and the badge—the tiger tablet or tally ( HERE hu-fu) of gold with the 
figure of a crouching tiger below and one, two, or three pearls above, and the plain 
gold badge ( he chin-p‘ai or @>%& chin-fu), silver badge ( GRAF yin-fu), ete., cf. 
Marco Polo, vol. I, pp. 350-353, and Plates facing p. 352 and p. 355. The badges 
were as has been said tallies (4) made in two parts. Very interesting rubbings of 
such tallies dating from the Sui dynasty have been published and described in the 
Bj A EFI Kuo-hsiieh-ts‘ung-k‘an, Nos. 1 and 8, 1911. These are shaped like an 
animal and have a sunk cross on the left shoulder of the right-hand half, with a 
raised cross to fit it on the right shoulder of the left-hand half, and certain characters 
engraved on the edge (the back of the tiger) which are perfect only when the two 
halves are fitted together.” 

Cf. also the important article by Téru Hanepa, entitled “Une tabiette du décret 
sacré de l’empereur Genghis,” in MTB 8 (19386) .85-91 + 1 plate. 

In line 35 of the Mongolian text of this inscription the term hu-fu is rendered 
bars terigiitii altan gerege. See Part II, note 209. 

18° For the office of shao-kung-wan-hu-tu-tsung-shih-fu see note 46 above. The office 
of kuan-ying-jén, i.e., “ Administrator of the Injes” is not mentioned in connection 
with the shao-kung-wan-hu-tu-tsung-shih-fu in the Yiian shih. 

*°°' The term ch‘ien-fu-chang means “chiliarch.” In the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih TCH 
Fi the term ch‘ien-hu alone is used to gloss the Mongolian minyan. Cf., e. g., 
YCPS 9-9a2. In the Mongolian text of this inscription (line 35) we find ger-iin 
kébegiid-iin mingy-a as a translation of ch‘ien-fu-chang. This, of course, lends a 
precision, which is absent from the Chinese text. From this we know that Chu-t‘ung 
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was a “chiliarch of the ger-iin kébegiid.” For the term ger-iin kébegiid see note 170 
above. 

*°1 By “ present commission ’ 

192 See note 160 above. 

1°8This title might be rendered “ Administrator General of the Administration 
General.” In the Mongolian text (line 36) this is translated ger-iin kébegiid-iin 
sunggon wuu-yin sunggon, i.e., “‘ sunggon tsung-kuan of the sunggon wuu (tsung-kuan- 
fu) of the ger-iin kébegiid.” Again we have in the Mongolian text a precision which 
is absent from the Chinese text. For the term ger-iin kébegiid see note 170 above. 
We find details of the organization of the kuan-ling-chu-lu-ch‘ieh-lien-k‘ou-min-chiang- 
tu-tsung-kuan-fu EG PE RO FRE BRYA HF * Administration General for 
the Direction of the Ch‘ieh-lien-k‘ou and Artisans in the Several Routes” in Yiian 
shih 89(ts‘é 30) .17b4-18a2. There was one tsung-kuan of the principal third grade 
(ibid. 17b9) . 

94 See note 161 above. 

19° This son is mentioned in the inscription of 1333 (23b7). See note 44 above, 
where I have translated the text pertaining to Chii-lii. 

196 For the t‘ung-chéng-yiian cf. Yiian shih 88 (ts‘é 29) .14a7-14b9. There were two 
t‘ung-chih (ibid. 14b3). 

187 The chiin (fifs)-mu-chien must be the same as the ch‘iin (4) -mu- ite of which 
the organization is briefly described in Yiian shih 89 (ts‘é 30) .6a3-4. The word ch‘ing 
Se must be taken here as the equivalent of t‘ai-ch‘ing FSM or “senior ch‘ing.” 

1°8T have not found any mention of the kung-hui-chii in the Yiian shih. 

19° This grandson is not mentioned in the inscription of 1333, according to which, 
however, the second son was Pu-lan-hsi (Buralgi). See note 44 above. 

20°The honorary rank ch‘ao-lieh-ta-fu was the twenty-sixth of the forty-two civil 
honorary titles. It carried with it an official grade of secondary fourth class. Cf. 
Yiian shih 91 (ts‘é 30) .17b10. 

°°1 For the shan-kung-ssi cf. Yiian shih 89 (ts‘é 30) .26b4-7. There were two ch‘ing 
in charge of this office. 

202 Tn the title k‘ou-wén ch‘ieh-hsieh kuan “Officer of the K‘ou-wén Ch‘ieh-hsieh ” 
the words k‘ou-wén ch‘ieh-hsieh transcribe the Mongolian *k‘e’iin kesig, a dialect 
form of kébegiin kesig which is attested in line 38 of the Mongolian text of this 
inscription (kébegiin kesigiin noyan) . 

°°8T.e., in the service of the Empress Dowager. 

04 See note 35 above. 

°° This grandson is mentioned in the inscription of 1333, according to which, how- 
ever, he was the second son. There his name is written (23b7) > | | (Buralki). See 
note 44 above. The variant transcriptions of the name reflect variant Mongolian 
pronunciations, i.e., Boralki ~ Buralki. 

°°6 For this citation from the Ta J, i.e., Chou I or I ching, of frequent occurrence 
in epigraphical literature, cf. note 233 on page 61 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 1362. . .” For other examples cf. E. Cuavannes, “Documents historiques et 
géographiques relatifs 4 Li-kiang,” TP 13 (1912) .641, note 2, and W. A. Groorarrs, 
“Une stéle chinoise de l’époque mongole,” MS 10(1945) .109. 

2°7 The words 4f-7444 | may be compared with the words | AL | | in the “ T’ai- 
shih kung tzii-hsii” in the Shih chi 130(ts‘é 20) .1a2-32b8(9a5) and the biography 
of Sst-ma Chien 7) 853 in Han shu 62(ts‘é 19) .1a3-33a9 (7a4-5) . 


is meant the one which is mentioned in line 7 above. 
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208 For the words Be (chung hsiao) cf. note 229 on page 61 of “The Sino- 
Mongolian Inscription of 1862. . .” See also note 114 above and note 258 below. 
20° The dictum RAR SES Be RITZ is found in the 
biography of [Liv] Pi [PI JHE in Hsin T'ang shu 163(ts‘é $1) .12a7-13b9. In the 
original text (13b3-4) there is an initial FE (fu) and jill # (tsu-k‘ao) instead of | 
5: (tsu-hsien). [I am indebted to Professor William Hune for this reference.] 

*1° The words HS th (chi yen yeh) are in Lun-yii style. Cf., e.g., (LEGGE, op. cit. 
1.252): A,B 89 ZL AA. Lecce rendered this (ibid.): “‘ Cautious 
and slow in his speech!’ said Nii;—‘is this what is meant by perfect virtue?’” The 
first part of this passage is cited and translated by pe Haruez in TP 4 (1893) .247 and 
the whole passage is cited and translated by J. J. L. Duyvenpak in TP 23 (1924) .245, 
note 2. 

711. In GILEs, op. cit., p. 273b, no. 2170, the term % 38 (kuei ching) is defined “a 
mirror ‘ with tortoise-shaped handle,’ says one authority, but more probably a mirror 
with a tortoise for a stand.” This is certainly not the usually accepted meaning of 
the term, which is the same as 3 (kuei chien). In note 2 on page 30 of his 
article “L’instruction d’un futur empereur de Chine en l’an 1193” in Mémoires 
concernant l’Asie centrale 1(1913) .19-64 + 9 plates, Edouard CHAVANNES explained 
kuei chien in the following terms: 

“Les mots $j # signifient proprement la tortue et le miroir; mais la tortue 
servait 4 la divination; le miroir désigne métaphoriquement Vhistoire qui, par les 
exemples qu’elle refléte, enseigne aux hommes les lecons de |’expérience et leur apprend 
a bien agir. La réunion des deux mots <tortue> et «miroir> désigne donc les écrits 
qui peuvent servir 4 guider la conduite des hommes.” 

Cf. also the Tz‘i-hai, YA, p. 171a, where it is stated that EF is the same as 
| $%. It cites an example of the term from the biography of Su An-héng MATH 
in Chiu Tang shu 137 _K (ts‘é 33) .10a4-12b7(11b5). The term is found in the 
biography of Cx‘anc-sun Shao-yiian fe FRHGI in Pei-shih 22(ts‘é 8) .18b7-22bl, 
where we read (22a7): “These several things shine (i.e., are recorded) in the 
documents and are prominently expressed [therein]. They should certainly serve [us] 
as ‘tortoise and mirror.” It is also found in the biography of Wen Tien-hsiang 
BCR in Sung shih 418(tsé 117) .20b6-29a4, where we read (21a2): “Wane 
Ying-lin = ERE memorialized [the throne] saying, ‘In this essay (i.e., the examina- 
tion paper of Win T‘ien-hsiang) time-honored principles {stand out] as ‘tortoise and 
mirror;’ devotion [to the throne] stands out as iron and stone (i.e., is as solid as 
rock).’” The same text is also found in the biography of Wana Ying-lin in Sung 
shih 488 (ts‘é 122).18b2-17b9(14a4). The words 4245,. $498 were cited and 
translated by Gizes (loc. cit.) as “ His essay shows us the moral code of the ancients 
as in a mirror.” 

*12 The expression #84 {HE (wan-shih) in the meaning of “generations to come” is 
found in the Shu ching (LrccE, op. cit. $.57): ... AhE= BIC, Sika wee 
“«. , . those six magazines and three businesses are all truly regulated, so that a 
myriad generations may perpetually depend on them...” 

718'The words ARE (p‘ing hsi) (lit., “[one’s] ordinary existence”) occur four 
times in the poems of Tu Fu. It is only in the poem entitled “Ch‘ai-mén” 3¢P4 
(“Faggot Gate”), however, that they have the meaning in which they are used in 
this inscription. They are found there in the next to the last verse which reads: 
SUSE “I write this to clarify [my] usual existence.” This poem was trans- 
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lated by Erwin von Zacu under the title of “ Meine Hiitte (mit der Tiire)” on pages 
78-74 of his Tufu’s Gedichte (nach der Ausgabe des Chang Chin): Buch XI-XX 
[= Sinologische Beitrége III (Batavia, 1936) ]. On page 74 this verse is rendered: “Ich 
dichte diese Verse, um mein seit langer Leit einténiges Leben zu beschreiben.” 

714 The words AE a (chien huo kuei té) are from the Chung yung "Pf 
(Lecce, op. cit. 1.410), where the text reads: BEAMAE. Lecce translated these 
words: “ making light of riches, and giving honour to virtue.” 

225The term THPE (shih-fa) is rendered “modéle de son siécle ou de tous les 
siécles ” by Couvreur, op. cit., p. 36c. 

16The words }fix7 MHS (shih chih wu ch‘iung) are found in Huai-nan-tzit 
1 (ts‘é 1) .2b10, where, with reference to the tao, it is said: Wis 7 ERS tin EA ay Ay ; 
This passage was translated by A. C. Movie in TP 22(1923).167: “If you use it 
[i.e., the tao—F. W.C.], it is inexhaustible, and in no place more or less.” Cf. also 
ibid., note 1. 

717Tn note 4 on page 17 of Le traité sur les sacrifices fong et chan de Se ma T’sien 
(Extrait du Journal of the Peking oriental Society) (Péking, 1890) Edouard 
CHAVANNES explained this term as follows: 

a Bx Ba P’ei tchen, “Ceux qui sont doublement sujets”, car ils sont sujets des 
seigneurs lesquels sont eux-mémes sujets du Fils du Ciel. Lorsqu’ils prennent quelque 
autorité dans I’Etat, c’est la marque d’un état de choses fort troublé.” In the text 
(ibid.) he translated the term as “les sujets des seigneurs ”.” 

In his “ Notes on Dr. Giles’ Dictionary ” in The China Review 24 (1899-1900) .261- 
268, E. H. F. wrote on page 267: 

“P. 104, col. 2, last par— BYES is ‘I, the minister of Y. M.’s feudatory,’ as the 
Hii explains (S.B.E. XXVII, p. 118). MRM CZAKAKF ZMH E+L, AB 
| Be pat CHE FibS H4h, the minister of a minister).” Lecae’s translation of 
these words runs as follows (ibid. 7.20): “A Great officer of any of the states, 
entering the state of the son of Heaven, was called ‘the officer of such-and-such 
(a state),’ and styled himself ‘ your subsidiary minister.’ ” 

218'The locus classicus of the expression #24 (chung kao) is the Lun-yii (Lecce, 
op. cit. 1.261): 32 4, jf S34. Lecor rendered this: “‘ Faithfully admonish your 
friend, and skilfully lead him on... .’” For this expression cf. also R. P. Kramers, 
K’ung Tzi Chia Yii (Leiden, 1949), p. 360 §19. 

219 The words Be je (ch%i-tu) are found in the biography of Yance Chin Bit in 
Pei shih 41 (ts‘é 14) .11b5-14b10 (11b5). 

220The words Hi (ning chung) are found in the “ Pao-té-ssii-ch‘a hsia-ming ” 
SEAN EH of Hs Ling FRB in Chiiian shang-ku san-tai Ch'in Han San-kuo 
Liu-ch‘ao wén 10(ts‘é 83) .12a2-12b2 (12a6) . 

21° The words ##.43 (chin-chung) constitute part of the frequently used expression 
| | $Y . In note 2 on page 290 of their article “Zwei Mandschu-Chinesische 
kaiserliche Diplome” in TP 8 (1897) .261-308 + 2 leaves hors texte, G. ScHLEcEL and 
E. R. von Zacu remarked: 

“Pater Petillon fiihrt in seinen» Allusions littéraires”, S. 132, die vier Zeichen 
eRe an, die der General Yoh-fei (TFS) auf seinen Riicken hatte tatowiren 
lassen. Er iibersetzt sie mit» Fidélité entiére au service du royaume ”.” 

It is also found in line 1 of an inscription on page 675 of the article “ Trois inscrip- 
tions relevés par M. Sylvain Charria” in TP 7 (1906) 671-701. CHAvANNEs rendered 
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the expression: “<«Celui qui épuise son loyalisme pour défendre l’empire>” on 
page 680. 

222The words AYIA (pai-jén i tao) constitute an allusion to the Chung 
yung (Lecce, op. cit. 1.389): +Fl,.0.. J, *) 644 , . . . Lecce translated this 
(ibid.): “The Master said, ‘. . . naked weapons may be trampled under the feet; 
...” Cf. also Lzcan’s commentary (ibid.). 

22° The words AXP (pu-tsé chih hwo) may be compared with the words 
| | | FE (pu-tsé chih tsui) in the letter of Sst-ma Ch‘ien to Jan An FE (1504) 
in the biography of Sst-ma Ch‘ien in Han shu 62(ts‘é 19) .1a3-33a9, where we read 
(15a4): 4p vend ABZ 3E “ Now Shao-ch‘ing (i.e., Jen An) embraces unfathom- 
able (i.e., unexpected) punishment.” According to the T‘ang commentator [YEN] 
Shih-ku [BA )hii a, ANB) (pu-tsé) means PR (shén) (“deep”). 

*24The words ®&PR5E (ch‘ing hung-mao) constitute an allusion to a passage 
in the letter of Sst-mza Ch‘ien to Jin An (15a2-3) in the biography of Sst-ma Ch‘ien 
in Han shu 62(ts‘é 19) .1a3-88a9, where we read (1922-3): FLA MRSA WH 
25=E . “As for deaths, there are [those which are] weightier than T“ai-shan or lighter 
than the down of the wild goose.” Sst-ma Ch‘ien went on to say that “ The directions 
of their uses are different.” By this he meant that the purposes of the deaths are 
different. 

On page 84 of A Manual of Chinese Metaphor (Shanghai, 1920) C.A.S. Witt1amMs 
translated the words REIN PEE as: “as light as a goose-quill.” In his review of this 
work in TP 21 (1922). 426-439, Pexiior remarked (p. 428): “ HS yu, aprés un 
adjectif, forme ici un comparatif; le sens littéral est <lighter than .. .>”. Although it 
is true that we translate the word J7* (yii) as “than,” when a comparison is involved, 
it may also be translated “as ...as... ,” because in Chinese both notions, i.e., 
that of “than” and that of “as ...as...” are semantic derivatives of the word’s 
basic meaning of “in.” This is clear when we examine the same words in the 
“Liang-fu yin” BEFRY of Lt Po 4] in the Fén-lei pu-chu Li T‘ai-po shih 
APPEAR 3(ts‘é 2) 9a7-12a8, where we read (10b7-8): PE) FREES 
[s] 255. On page 526 of his “ Lit’aipo’s Gedichte III. Buch (80 lyrische Gedichte) ” 
in AM 1(1924) 521-544, E. v. Zacn rendered this line: “Die Welt denkt von mir 
leicht wie von einer Eiderdune (weil ich mich zuriickhalte und nicht hervortrete) .” 

225 The expression #£ jit (t‘ing huo) is found in the “Preface” to the “Sui Kao- 
tsu sung” PP MHAL in the Hsiich ssi-li chi BER) RRHS (Han Wei Liu-ch‘ao po- 
san-chia chi [ts‘é 100]) ,11a2-17b2 (12a4). 

226 The expression HER (ting shén) is also found in Yiian shih 128 (tsé 40) .1a9. 

227 The expression HERE (t'o hu-k‘ou)= ARRSBEO (t'o yi hu-k‘ou). It is 
found in the biography of Suu-sun T‘ung AXGRIB in Shih chi 99(ts‘é 24) 5b1-11a7, 
where we read (6a6-7): “Tung said, ‘His Excellency does not know. I almost did 
not escape from the mouth of the tiger.’” Cf. also Tz‘i-hai, FA 4B, p. 129d. 

228T e., Seten Qayan. 

22° For the expression {8000 fit see note 180 above. See also note $02 below. 

29°The words JASE ARE. HR may be compared with the words S¢ A464 Z Hit 
in Shih chi 180(ts‘é 30) .25a4-5. (See note 207 above.) The fact that the latter 
are immediately preceded by the words a ea ie BE suggests that this Shih chi 
passage may have inspired this passage of our inscription. In any case, the same 
words may be compared with the words DSEZH in the Chan-kuo-ts‘é, which 
are cited by Couvreur, op. cit., p. 75l1c, and translated: “pour laver l’injure faite au 
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prince défunt.” For S$ Hit cf. also Chan-kuo-ts‘é (Yen) 9(ts‘é 8).36b7. The words 
ARTE (pu-shih), which are literally “no generation,” are registered by GILEs, op. cit., 
no. 9969, p. 1224b, in the phrase AXflk2~ IH , which he translated, “merit of no 
generation,—i. e. such as has never been known.” The expression ANTHUZ A , used 
by Han Yii, is translated by Couvreur, op. cit., p. 36c, “qualités peu communes.” 
The expression | | AE is, therefore, literally “the resentment of no generation.” 

*81 The words Ess..3 (chung-chin) are found in the commentary on the biography 
of Tuna Ho 32 il in San-kuo chih: Shu chih 39(ts‘é 14) .1a2-2a5 (2a4), where they 
are written Fist: (Pai-na-pén) . 

In the “Hang-hai yin-ts’a0” fPLYx9}HL , which A. Visstére translated in TP 
1 (1900) .88-62; 125-148; 189-218, under the title of “L’odyssée d’un prince chinois,” 
the expression is found in the line which reads (p. 204): Babe eae . Vis- 
SIeRE translated this (p. 205): “Sages, honnétes, loyaux et fidéles sujets, vous aviez 
tous une méme intention.” For = (chin) in the sense of “loyal ” cf. also note 207 on 
page 59 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362. . .” 

282 T.e., he is not inferior to the ancients. 

°38Te., by extraordinary promotion. 

*84 See note 143 above. 

85 The word 2% (tich) is found in the Shih ching (Lecce, op. cit. 4.191): Mit 
[191] He. Lecce translated this (ibid. p. 190): “The time will pass till we are 
octogenarians.” Cf. also Leccr’s commentary, ibid., p. 191, Ll. 5, 6. This is the only 
verse in the Shih ching in which the word occurs. 

°86 The words JE, "HA (together with the words RIE OF in 
line 33 below) may be regarded as constituting an allusion to the “ Tai-lou-yiian chi” 
ela Bez by Wane Yii-ch‘éng +7518 in Hsiao-hsii chi NS 16 (ts‘é 4) .12a7- 
1$a10, where they are found on 18al. In the translation “Notice de la clepsydre 
(Abrégé)” by G. Marcoutiés on pages 144-145 of his Anthologie raisonnée de la 
littérature chinoise (Paris, 1948), they are rendered “. . . n’est pas chance ni faveur, 
mais justice.” See also note 260 below. 

°87 The words pee (shén chien) are the same as epee (shén chien) which are 
found in Sung shih 137 (ts‘é 36) .8a10 in the passage which reads: jE BE a 
Amt. “May the Spirit send down his approbation with eternal happiness [for] the 
black-haired masses.” [I am indebted -to Professor William Hune for this reference.] 

38 For this expression cf. note 197 on page 58 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 1862...” 

23° The words 4k = | | vine | |. The term ABE (t'ai-mu) is the same 
as FICJG (t‘ai-hou). Cf. Tx‘i-hai, Fe. p. 253a. 

249Tn Chou I 4(ts‘é 1) .5a8, we read: Bet . “Chin is chin (‘to advance’) .” 

In the expression SE BS (ch‘ou ch‘ao-chu) “to go to Court honor” the word $& 
(ch‘ou) is for ##% (ts‘ao) “to go.” The expression ie By (ts‘ao-ch‘ao) is found in 
Méng-tzi (Lucce, op. cit. 2.211): AES “.. . and could not go to court.” 

241 T have not found the expression Hj /P§ (hsien-ying) attested elsewhere. 

*42 The term pe Hh. Hil (tséng-tien) is found, for example, in Sung shih 106(ts‘é 29). 
5b1: “As for the Court decree, because Lady Li 4 K& died when [Wén] Chiao 
Ci] li was not yet of consequence, it did not soak [her in] posthumous honors.” 

243 Te., he served in the Court. This, obviously, is only figuratively speaking, for 
CHANG was already dead. 

44Here fl] (tsé) is a synonym of Fi) (lieh). 
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*45 See note 9 above. 

*48 See note 10 above. 

°47 For this use of # (jo) in the expression FEA AF cf. the words a or 
Sh, RIL registered by Couvrevr, op. cit., p. 07a, which he translated: “Jeunes et 
vieux, tous périssent de faim.” 

*48The expression ES J% (t‘an-chi) is found in the Shih ching (Lxccer, op. cit. 
4.509) : I BBA . Lecce translated this (ibid., p. 509): “And extends to the 
demon regions.” Cf. also Leccr’s commentary, ibid., p. 509, L. 6. 

24° The words jee esp (t‘ung chi chin-chung) seem to constitute an allusion 
to the passage in the biography of Tuna Hsien (see note 98 above) in Han shu 
93 (ts‘é 27) 9b4-15b10, where we read (10a5): 6 Ee lS - “By 
edict he (i.e., the Emperor) let the wife of Hsien be permitted to penetrate and draw 
[herself] into the registers within the palace.” (The meaning is that she had free 
access to the palace.) 

The words 3 $24 are also found in Yiian shih 126 (ts‘é 39) .1a7 and the words 
| | #22 are found in Yiian shih 182(ts‘é 54) 8b8. 

The expression 3H Fe (t‘ung chi) alone is found in the biography of Cx‘tn T‘ang 
pRB in Han shu 70 (ts‘é 21) .5b9-22a5, where we read (14b4-5): "et DAA BS FS 
“Tt is fitting immediately to relieve [him] of suspense and [let] him penetrate the 
registers.” The commentary reads: EE FURRIERS. ans 4 oS FS AR 
a F474 HH Ah. “MeEne K‘ang says: ‘ Hsien refers to the fact that the indict- 
ment has not yet terminated. It is tantamount to saying hsien fa (‘to keep the 
penalty in suspense’). T“ung-chi is not to forbid [entrance or exit], [but] to let one be 
permitted to go in and out.’” Cf. also R. H. van Guuix, Monumenta Nipponica 
2 (1939) .86, note 3. 

In note 2 on page 26 of Un code des Yuan, RaTCHNEVSKY, commenting on the 
expression i A. (lan-ju) observes: “Ying Chao, commentateur du Ts’ien-Han chou 
qui vécut au II® siécle ap. J.-C., donne a l’expression /an-jou le sens précis de <s’intro- 
duire frauduleusement dans le Palais impérial sans avoir |’insigne RE FE fou-tsi [qui 
sert comme piece de contréle]> (v. Ts’ien-Han chou, 10, 2 r°).” 

See also note 318 below. 

*°°T.e., they hold office at the pleasure of His Majesty. 

*51 The expression AR 3 (wei ai) is found in the Shih ching (Lecce, op. cit. 4.294): 
BHR. “The night is not yet through.” 

252 The term BA ar (ming ming) is found in the Shih ching (Lecckr, op. cit. 4.542): 
BH fir (3 BR. “He is employed to spread abroad his bright decrees.” Cf. also Leccr’s 
commentary, ibid., p. 542, L. 8. Cf. also E. Cuavannes, TP 17(1916).197, note 1. 
Cf. also note 24 on page 42 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362. . .” 

253 T have not found the term FE Sie (hsien-lung) attested elsewhere. 

254 The expression H¥4y (chao-chich) is found in Sung shih 134(ts‘é 36) .12b6, 
where we read: “ May the grand symbol (i.e., example) be brightly exhibited for a 
million years.” 

255 The expression IB (hun yao) is from the Tso chuan (Lucas, op. cit. 5.585, 
line 11): IB BEE Az . Lecce translated this (ibid., p. 588b, line 20): “. . . and 
shed a blaze [of glory] upon my hopes.” 

25° T have not found the term Bw (ch‘ing-yiian) attested elsewhere. 

*57 For this expression cf. note 238 on page 61 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 1862. . .” 
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*"8 For this expression see notes 114 and 208 above. 

*5° The expression #/{@% (ch‘in-chien) is found in the commentary on the Shih ching 
by Cuv Hsi. Cf. the Tz‘i-t‘ung _E, p. 1613b. 

*°° For the words JE3244, IHL cf. the words JEFR32UL IHL in the 
“Tai-lou-yiian chi” 18a7, which are rendered “. . . n’est pas malchance mais, une 
fois de plus, justice” by Marcoutiés (op. cit., p. 145). See also note 236 above. 

261 The words Heb SE are from the Tso chuan (Lrccs, op. cit. 5.280, line 7): 
BEAN RAL, HS . . . Lecce translated this (ibid., p. 282b, lines 67-68): 
“ Of these 16 men [after] ages have acknowledged the excellence, . . .” 

°°? For this expression cf. note 237 on page 61 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 1362...” Although the locus classicus of the expression is the Shih ching (Leccz, 
op. cit. 4.296), where it is used with reference to the “ flying falcon,” the meaning is 
different from that attached to it in the later language. 

68 The poem which follows is technically known as the ming $4 or “epitaph.” 
Cf. note 206 on page 59 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362. . .” 

This ming consists of sixty-one verses with four characters to a verse, each of which 
terminates with the rhyme -ung/-éng. Every two verses constitute a couplet. Excep- 
tionally, verses 27, 28, and 29 fall together. This, then, accounts for the odd number 
of sixty-one instead of sixty verses. It will be observed that the ming is a summary 
in verse of the facts previously related in prose. This is a considerable development 
from the earlier practice, when the ming was the inscription proper, with or without 
a few introductory lines. 

264 The term Fe Vt (su-lii) is found in Chou I 1(ts‘é 1).16b9 and 10. In the first 
instance the text reads: PINK . Lecce rendered this (The Yi King, p. 79.1): 
“The first line, undivided, shows its subject treading his accustomed path.” In the 
second instance the text reads: aig [17a] ZETA. Lecce rendered this 
(op. cit., p. 280.1): “ ‘He treads his accustomed path and goes forward:’.. .” In the 
text of our inscription the term simply means “ the ordinary run of life.” 

265 The words $¢§E] may be compared with the words | #8) | in line 28 of the 
Chinese text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 13862. Cf. note 206 on page 59 of 
“The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362. . .” 

26° The words HAIG (hsien-yiin) occur twice in the Shih ching, once in the verse 
which runs (Lecce, op. cit. 4.276): HAC f- “ Distinguished and true are my noble 
guests,— ” (cf. also Leccr’s commentary, ibid., p. 277a) and once in the verse which 
runs (LEGGE, op. cit. 4.287): HAAR “Tntelligent and true is Fang Shuh.” 

*°7 The expression FF (ping-té) is found in the Shu ching (Lecce, op. cit. 3.47): 
BREA PSR Wh. “The various officers, and members of the royal 
House holding employments all held fast their virtue, and displayed anxious solicitude 
for the empire.” Cf. also ibid., 3.481. In his “ Index,” p. 708a, Lecce rendered the 
expression “to maintain virtue.” Cf. also the Shih ching (LrccE, op. cit. 4.569): 
Se ara -| “All] assiduous followers of the virtue of [king] Wan.” See also note 
62 above. 

268 The locus classicus of the expression 7K (k‘ang-tsung) is the passage in the 
Tso chuan (Lxcce, op. cit. 5.571, 1. 18), which reads: ABA BAKE ICH 5 HE 
FU: Lecce translated this (ibid., p. 578b, 1.52): “ T‘ae-shuh said, ‘I cannot protect 
myself; how should I be able to protect the members of my clan?’” In this text, 
however, we have the secondary meaning of this expression. Cf. T2‘i-hai, -f- ap: 
164b. See also the Mongolian text (line 49) which renders it: sayid edige eke-deée 
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téréged “having been born from good parents (lit., ‘father and mother’).” For an 
example of its use in a proper name cf. Hst K‘ang-tsung ICR apud FE, CHAVANNES, 
TP 10(1909) .2338. 

269 See also the Mongolian text (line 49) which renders these words: engke sayin 
éay-tur ucirajuyu “ And encountered a peaceful good time.” 

°79 By “hedge” is meant “vassal,” i.e., Natin Noyan, Prince of Lu. Here the 
character # (fan) is for # (fan). As remarked by Petuiot in TP 24 (1925-1926). 
277: “Le mot #€ fan ne s’emploie pour ##¢ fan que dans de rares textes classiques 
...” This is obviously an imitation of that usage. The words BER (fan ping) are 
found in the Tso chuan (LEccE, op. cit. 5.750, 1. 4): PIR 2 Ae, ETE Z 
HE HY Gt, 1 ER JB). Lecce translated this (ibid., p. 754, 1. 45): “ When king Woo 
had subdued Shang, king Ch‘ing completed the establishment of the new dynasty, 
and chose and appointed [the princes of] intelligent virtue, to act as bulwarks and 
screens to Chow.” In entry 340 on page 32 of E. von Zacn’s Levxicographische 
Beitrige II (Peking, 1904) we find: “ REZE., die Beschiitzer des Reiches, 
bezieht sich auf eine Stelle im Shih-king: S}A MERE. oo KFSHER . die Legge IV, 
11. pg. 503 mit: good men are a fence, great states are screens iibersetzt; und der 
Commentar fiigt hinzu: - BUA ES Z KER ; Giles N° 9319 
an officer who guards the frontier.” This expression is frequently encountered in the 
historical literature. Cf., e.g., Yiian shih 115 (ts‘é 37) 9a6-7: YUstRsBEEZE 
R . Cf. also i RE SE in a passage from the T“ien-huang hui-t‘ung Ke ii 
cited, but not translated, by L. de Saussure in TP 10(1909) .155, note 1. 

*71' The word J (tung) “east,” refers, of course to Ch‘iian-ning-fu. See note 55 
above. 

*72T.e., his rank as Prince of Lu and the position which he had in the eyes of 
others. For the expression (if cf., e.g., the biography of Lru Shih Bi in the 
Chin shu 41 (ts‘é 9) .4a1-8a4, where we read (7b10): ‘“ When his rank and position 


” 


were prominent, .. . 

78 The words [Ef are found in Mao’s commentary on the verse }4 [#8 ish in 
the Shih ching (Leccz, op. cit. 4.529), which Lecce translated: “‘Its [i.e., the 
drought’s—F. W. C.] fervours become more and more tormenting.’ ” 

°74 The expression FE (ying-ts‘ung) is found in the Shih chi 6(ts‘é 3) .45a4-5, in 
the passage which reads: FR P2246 25 ME , Rati ee Ze. E. Cuavannes, op. cit. 
2.230, translated this: “tout l’empire se rassembla autour de lui [i.e., Tch’en Ché— 
F. W.C.] comme des nuages et lui répondit comme |’écho; ils chargérent leurs vivres 
sur leurs épaules et le suivirent comme son ombre.” Covuvreur, op. cit., p. 402c, trans- 
lated the passage in question: “Ils portent des vivres, et le suivent comme |’ombre 
suit le corps.” 

275 The term JHE (tan-chung) is literally “cinnabar center,” i.e., “red heart ” 
or “loyal heart ” as opposed to “black heart” or “disloyal heart.” For this expres- 
sion, cf. the Tz‘i-hai, F$-., p. 94d, under Ffit> (tan-hsin) . 

276 The expression ~f-#€ (tzi-yang) is borrowed from line 12 of the prose text above. 
The Mongolian text has: Naéin noyan-a kébegiiéilen asaraydaju “ He was reared as a 
son by Natin Noyan.” 

°77T_e., personal favors he received from Natin Noyan. 

278 T_e., official honors in recognition of service rendered. 

27° The expression 2]! (hsiao chung) is found in the biography of Han Hsin Sit fz 
in Han shu 34(ts‘é 12) .1a3-13b6, where we read (8al-2): RA . “I desire to 
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proffer my stupid loyalty.” Couvreur, op. cit., p. 1382b, translated this: “Je désire 
déployer mon dévouement.” 

28°'The expression iA, (ching-ssi) is borrowed from line 14 of the prose text 
above. See note 113 above. 

51 The words fit {iit (k‘an-k‘an) appear twice in the Lun-yii (Lecce, op. cit. 1.227 
and 241) in the phrase {fi {fit ant, , which, in the first instance, Lecce translated: 
“. . . but in a straight-forward manner” and, in the second: “with a free and 
straight-forward manner.” 

282 The words SHIH (t‘an-t‘an) are found in Chou I 1(ts‘é 1) .17al: A= 
JHA. Lecce, op. cit., p. 79.2, translated this: “The second line, undivided, shows 
its subject treading the path that is level and easy; .. .” The word JH tan means 
“level, no ups and downs.” It is a positive quality. The meaning of the text is that 
he was unruffled in his bosom. 

282 The words JA, (su-yeh) are of frequent occurrence in the Shih ching. 

*84'The character #E seems to be used for AS. Cf., e.g., the Shih ching (LxacE, 
op. cit. 4.366): HAE PR HL, which Lecce translated: “Quietly fulfill the duties of 
your offices.” Cf. also ibid. 4.565 and Leccr’s commentary (ibid., p. 565, St. 2. Ll. 1, 2). 
Cf. also E. Cuavannes, JP 10(1909).82, note 4, who cited the passage and re- 
marked: “ ou Fk est l’équivalent de FAS .” Cf. also E. Cuavannes, Les mémoires 
historiques de Se-ma Ts’ien, 1.263, note 1, where Jk = AE 

85 T.e., he was always constant in these virtues. 

8° T_e., Olotin Noyan, son of Natin Noyan, who married a daughter of Seéen Qayan. 

°87 T.e., Seten Qayan. 

°88 The expression HERE (ch‘éng-lung) is found in Chou I 1(ts‘é 1).1b7: FERC 
i. which Lxcox, op. cit., p. 213.3, translated: ‘“ (Accordingly) they mount (the 
carriage) drawn by those six dragons at the proper times, . . .” 

*8° The word }f§ (ku) has the fundamental idea of “to look behind to see how one 
is faring.” By “ glances” one must understand “ favors.” 

290 The word vis (nung/jung) is used once in the Shih ching (Lxccr, op. cit. 
4.35): {PJ PABA , which Lecce translated: “How great is that luxuriance.” Cf. 
also Leccr’s commentary, ibid., Stt. 1, 2. Ll. 1, 2. 

*°1 For the expression $f B (ch‘ai-hsiao) cf. Bias ig cited from the Fu-hui 
ch‘tian-shu mae of Huane Liu-hung Wats) by Couvreur, op. cit., p. 180c, 
and translated: “surpasser les loups en cruauté.” For a discussion of the word hsiao 
cf. Kramers, op. cit., pp. 316-317 §4. 

°°? The expression AjJZL (nei-hung) is from the Shih ching (Lecce, op. cit. 4.565): 
$a WRAY aL , which Lecce translated: “ Devouring insects who weary and confuse 
men’s minds, .. .” Cf. also his commentary, ibid., p. 565, St. 2. LI. 1, 2. 

2°8 The expression 3## |X] (kou hsiung) is the same as 3h (yii hai) in line 16 
of the prose text. See note 125 above. It is a euphemistic way of saying that Olotin 
Noyan was killed. 

2°4'The word id (méng) is literally “covering,” i.e., “that with which he was 
covered,” hence, “ wrong,” “ grievance.” 

2°5 For the word ay cf. Gites, op. cit., no. 3920, p. 489, where one is referred to 
48 héng “rope,” no. 3917, p. 488. 

2°6 The character © * (ching), if not an error, is an orthographic variant of 3 
(ching) “pit.” In his review of the Chung-kuo ku-tai shé-hui yen-chiu Pea e 
LE BFE [Studies on Ancient Chinese Society] (1930) by Kuo Mo-jo $KUK#F in 


* For this character, see Plate XIII, line 35. 
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JA 222(1933). (Fascicule annexe) .11-18, Henri Maspero mentioned with reference 
to hunting in ancient China (p. 18): “Comme instruments de chasse a cdté des 
arcs et des fléches, des filets & manche 4, des filets sans manche jij, des fosses 
servant de trappes a 

297 The term 42} (ming hung) is from the “ Wén-ming ” fEJ4A in the Yang-tzi 
fa-yen 45-F-YE FB 6.1a3-4b1, where we read (2b10): BIRAN KAMKE . 
“The hung-duck flies very high. How may the bowman covet (i.e., hope to take) 
it?” The passage is cited in the T2‘i-hai, FH, p. 36la and b, and Fr 46, p. 28d, 
where, however, in each instance we find the variant reading Fi (ts‘uan) “to take” 
for $2 (mu) ‘ “to covet.” 

2°°The term JL (chiu saan is found in the “Chiu pien” WF = 3 in the 
Ch'u-tza FABRE of Suna Yi FRA, 8(ts‘é 4) .1a3-17b9, where we read (823): #4 
FAIL. E. Erxes mistranslated this in TP $1 (1984-1935) .380, 7, as follows: 
“[. . . wenn ich . . . denke,] an des Fiirsten Tor mit den neun Stockwerken? ” 
The T2‘i-hai, FE, p. 108c, also cites the following statement from the Ku-chiin 
BE of Yana Shén Bik (cf. H. A. Gites, A Chinese Biographical Dictionary, 
no. 2404, p. 912): ABRZE. MKFFRAE . “Nine [is] the extreme of the 
yang (i.e., male) numbers. That is why the ‘Son of Heaven’ is called chiu ch‘ung.” 

*°° The exclamation Ei (ai-t‘ung) is found in the Shih ching (Lxccg, op. cit. 
4.523) : Rie wy. “ All is in peril and going to ruin.” As remarked by Lecce in his 
commentary (ibid., p. 528, St. 7. LI. 5. 6); “ $2 ].—a compound exclamation;— 
‘alas! alas! ’ 

89° The term FE (t‘ien-ko) is attested twice in the works of Han Yii. We find 
it first in his “Shih-ku ko” A Bh atk (“Stone Drum Song”) in Chu Wén-kung 
chiao dail chi Fe ICA B24 5 (ts‘é 2) Ga7-7b10, we read (6b4): a LI 
REFER. « ‘Hsiian wang indignantly arose and brandished the celestial lance.” We 
find it again in his “Ch‘ao-chou tz‘i-shih hsieh shang piao’ AEE 
“Memorial of Thanks Presented by the Prefect of Ch‘ao-chou (i.e., Han Yii)” 
Ch‘ang-li chi 39(ts‘é 7) .4b9-6a13, where we read (6a3): K Kp Pee AN iC. 
“Wherever the celestial lance is brandished, there is no one who does not submit 
in peace.” 

In line 5 of the “ Ta-ch‘ung-shéng-ssii_ pei-ming ” ABBAS of 1325, of 
which a reproduction of the rubbing and a k‘ai-shu transcription were published by 
Ed. Cuavannes in his article “Inscriptions et piéces de chancellerie chinoises de 
l’époque mongole” in TP 6(1905) .1-42, we find the words KR JA ETE. 
CHAVANNEs translated these words (p. 23): “ Dés que les lances célestes eurent été 
levées, (les habitants du Yun-nan) regardérent avec espoir la bonne influence et 
furent complétement paisibles; . . .” In note 3 on the same page he remarked with 
reference to the words “les lances célestes”: ‘“‘C’est-i-dire: les armes impériales.” 

8° The entire verse HR REE Yi, with the single substitution of 9 for $€ for the 
purpose of rhyme,—the meaning being the same—is from the Shu ching (LeccE, op. 
cit. 3.168). Lecce (ibid., pp. 168-169) translated these words: “‘I will so [169] 
destroy only the chief criminals, .. .’” Cf. also Leacr’s commentary (ibid., p. 169, 
P..6). 

$2 For the words {2 (RE (fu ch‘ou) see notes 180 and 229 above. 

8°8 The expression BY (tsou kung) may be traced to the Shih ching (Lxccz, 
op. cit. 4.282): LABEL . “[We smote the Héen-yun,]/And achieved great merit.” 
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According to the commentator )§jZ¢ = KU} “great merit.” Cf. Lecce, ibid., p. 
282, St. 3. 

8°4 For the words 74) 77) (lieh-lieh) cf. note 236 on page 61 of “ The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1362. . .” 

*°5 The words [Hy Jil, (kao-féng) are translated “ grande réputation, grande influence ” 
by Covuvrevr, op. cit., pp. 325c. 

806 Ror jp ez (shén-chien) see note 237 above. 

°°7 The words Wf (chao yung) are found in the Shih ching (LeccE, op. cit. 
4.476) : We BAAR fa. “May your bright intelligence become perfect.” Cf. Leaan’s 
commentary, ibid., p. 476b, St. 3. 

8°8 T e., an excellent concentration of good fortune. This refers, of course, to the 
birth of Cuano’s son. The words As hi (hsiu-chung) are, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, unattested elsewhere. ‘since the character $i (chung) appears again in the 
well-attested term ‘st $H (Cicing chung) in verse 59 below and since it is not the 
practice to use the same character at the end of more than one verse in such a ming, 
the $# of our inscription must be an error for $##. The words FZ%H are derived 
from a verse of Tu Fu which reads 35 1 FE FR. Covuvrevr, op. cit., p. 903b, 
translated this: “La nature y réunit toutes les merveilles et toutes les beautés.” 

8°° The term fol (ssit-hsi) “line of succession” means “ offspring.” 

510 This is an abbreviation of JaQ YB, (hsien-ch‘ih), the music of Huang-ti Rip. Cf. 
J. A. von Aatst, Chinese Music (Shanghai, 1884), p. 4. 

The term hsien-ch‘th is found in the text of the Mou-tzi li-huo HF PERE. On page 
314 of his article “«Meou-tseu ou les doutes levés>” in TP 19 (1920) .255-433, Paul 
PeLuioT rendered it: “de la musique Ri hien-tch‘e.” In note 325 on page 398 he 
remarked: 

“ Hien-tch‘e est le nom traditionnel de la musique de Houang-ti, |’Empereur Jaune, 
quoique les commentaires des Tcheou li y voient aussi la musique de l’empereur 
Yao. Cf. Biot, Tcheou li, II, 29; Legge, Li ki, dans Sacred Books of the East, 
XXVIII, 106; Chavannes, Mém. histor., III, 255-256. On peut lire aussi han-tch‘e 
(cf. Giles, Adversaria Sinica, p. 122) .” 

*11' This may be an abbreviation of the term oA iG (hsiao-shao), the music of 
the Emperor Shun, although shao by itself means the music of the Emperor Shun. 

The term hsiao-shao is found in the Shu ching (LeccE, op. cit. 3.88) and in the text 
of the Mou-tzi li-huo. On page 314 of his article (see note 310 above) Pr.uior 
rendered it: “la musique A siao-chao.” In note 327 on page 398 he remarked: 

“Les textes indiqués dans les notes précédentes [i.e., 325 and 326—F. W.C.] don- 
nent simplement 4 la musique de l’empereur Chouen le nom de chao; on trouve aussi 
FKi#h ta-chao (cf. Chavannes, Mém. histor., III, 248). Mais la forme méme de 
siao-chao se rencontre dans le Chou king. (Legge, Chinese Classics, III, 1, 88); c’est 
la que Meou-tseu I’a prise. Dans le terme de siao-chao, siao signifie au propre une 
sorte de flite dont l’invention était attribuée 4 l’empereur Chouen.” 

On page 507 of his article “ Hoai-nan Tzé et la musique” in TP 15 (1914) .501-530, 
Louis Latoy cited a text from Huai-nan-tzi containing the words At RUS 2 ew 

, which he translated “ De méme, dans la musique de l’empereur Choén et des 
MA. oS 

312 The words ZE Dit (shéng yung) are from the Shu ching (Lxccr, op. cit. 3.88). 

Lecce translated them (ibid., p. 87): “ with the calabash organs and bells.” Cf. also 


Leccr’s commentary (ibid., p. 88b). 
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The meaning of this verse is clear from the Mongolian translation, which reads 
(line 54): kég dayun metii nayiralduysabar... “ Because they were in harmony with 
one another like music, . . .” 

*18 For a detailed discussion of the jade disk #£ (pi) cf. Berthold Laurer, Jade: 
A Study in Chinese Archaeology and Religion (Chicago, 1912), pp. 154-168. 

*4 For a detailed discussion of the jade tube Ef (ts‘ung) cf. LauFER, op. cit., pp. 
120-153. 

The meaning of this verse is clear from the Mongolian translation, which reads 
(line 54): sayin aburi inu erdini metii degejilegdejiigii “His good character was 
exalted like a jewel.” 

The first two words of this verse seem to constitute an allusion to Chou li 5 (ts‘é 
8) .10b6, where we read: Dene ik 58 KE » which Edouard Biot, Le Tcheou-li 
ou Rites des Tcheou 1 (Paris, 1851) .419, translated “Par le sacrifice offert avec une 
intention pure, on rend hommage au grand ciel, au Seigneur supréme.” The second 
two words seem to constitute an allusion to Chow li 5(ts‘é 3).17al, where we read: 
DFT HE TR ORE Te Hh , which Brot, op. cit., p. 434, translated: “Avec la 
tablette ronde (Pi) de couleur bleu-clair, il rend hommage au ciel. Avec la tablette 
Tsong, de couleur jaune, il rend hommage 4 la terre.” 

*15 The expression Ae (li shih) is from the Shu ching (Lecce, op. cit. 3.532): 
1 ESA . Lecce translated this (tbid., p. 582): “. . . and your management of 
affairs will be full of trouble.” 

*16 The usual formula is HE ooott .-- 

*!7 Cf. the ee AEH (ung chih) registered by Couvreur, op. cit., p. 477b, 
who translated it: “remplir les fonctions de sa charge.” 

*18 For the meaning of the words PFE) 3 see note 249 above. 

1° The words }f wewt are from the biography of Sst-ma Hsiang-ju psy eb il) 
in Han shu 57 (ts‘é 18) .1a3-20a7, where we read (15b4): EB ext Bs t,. “Since 
the deep grace [of early emperors] was vast and grand, it was easy [for the people] to 
prosper.” In the biography of Sst-ma Hsiang-ju in Shih chi 117 (ts‘é 28) .1a3-47b3, 
the same text reads (42a6): HARD tb . “Since [the early emperors] 
showered grace in great torrents, it was easy [for the people] to prosper.” 

520 See note 246 above. 

'821'The word #£ (pei) means “ covered [his body].” 

822 The word ag (méng) means “ covered [his head].” 

823 The locus classicus of a expression JAR (lou ch‘iian) is the biography of Wu- 
cH‘Iu Shou-wang = - in Han shu 64(ts‘é 20).13b7-16b6, where we read 
(16a9-10) : av LW, FIRS IAS “The overflow of [its (i.e., the 
Chou’s)] virtue was recognized by Heaven above and seeped into the springs below. 
There was nothing which it did not penetrate.” 

324 The words Tava, (féng-féng) are found in the Tso chuan (LEccE, op. cit. 5.545, 
i 18): 7 GRE. Al, FRI, . . Lecce translated this passage (ibid., p. 
550, Par. 8): “‘ They sang to him the foilie of] Wei (I. ix.). He said, “ Admirable! 
What harmony! .. .’” According to the Chung-hua ta-tzii-tien Hae Ph o( B 
46 ) .123b, the nent al is read fan in this Tso chuan passage and aa (fan-fan) 
means *P it WZ E ‘the sound of the golden mean.” The same passage ( =... .F) 
is cited in Han shu 28(ts‘é 11) .23a2. 

325 The words Beis (p‘ang ta) are found in Li chi 48 (ts‘é 5) .15a8, where we read: 
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PF 3 EEA. Lecce, op. cit. 2.464.13, translated this: “with an internal radiance 
issuing from it [i.e., jade—F.W.C.] on every side,—like good faith.” 

326 The words PQ FE (ssi ch‘ung) may be compared with the words DO FE (sst 
mien ch‘ung) in the poem “Ho Liv Yung-chou hui Po-shan hsiang-lu” 412 FEM 
a FHL | ZEYH by Sain Yiich YORI, which is found in Shén Yin-hou chi YUCRRRREE 
2.45a2-9 in the Han Wei Liu-ch‘ao po-san chia chi RIN A = RIE (ts°é 75), 
where the character ¥é, (4529) is a misprint for FE . 

®27 The locus classicus of the term Rw (liang-yeh) is Li chi (ts‘é 3) .5a3, where we 
read (523-4): BLUR LF: th BBE. Lecce, op. cit. 2.90.20, rendered this: ‘“ The 
son of a good founder is sure to learn how to make a fur-robe.” 

*28'The locus classicus of the term Ji F3 (liang-kung) is Li-chi 11(ts‘é 3) .5a5, 
where we read: RS5ZFPABE . Lecce, op. cit. 2.90.20, rendered this: “The 
son of a good maker of bows is sure to learn how to make a sieve.” 

*°' The words FRE (fang tsung) are found in the poem entitled “Hsin shan ” 
SMR “New Cicada” by Liu Chien 3] 4¥ in the Ch‘iian-T‘ang shih A> B¥#FR (han 
11, ts‘é 6), Liu Chien 9b5-8, where we read (9b6): “The headgear of the shih- 
chung ‘cau (i. e., chancellor) has [thy] fragrant (i.e., beautiful) traces.” 

*8° For the term MiFE (lan kuei) cf. Couvreur, op. cit., p. 488b, where the expres- 
sion [ii] FEHESF is cited from the Sj®% (yu-hsiich) and translated: “Suite de 
descendants illustres.” Gres, op. cit., no. 6721, p. 849c, rendered the same expression 
“the springing perfumes of orchid and cassia,—sons and grandsons rising in the 
world.” 

8°. This name is an archaism. It means the Hsi of Liao-tung. With reference to the 
Hsi or Pai (8 ) Hsi of Manchuria, Jos. MuLLIE£ wrote on pages 207-208 of his article 
“La rivitre Jao-lo #447K” in TP 30 (1933) .182-223: 

“ Au nord ils étaient les voisins des Sz a3 ou Pai Si = a. Cette peuplade habitait 
au nord de la Sara murén yu7k, d’aprés le Kieou T’ang-chou, ch. 199, II, p. 16 r°, 
et une de leurs trois tribus s’appelait méme Houang-chouei-pou (7K EB. Les K’i-tan, 
établis au sud de la Houang-chouei YHi7K, d’aprés le Kieou T’ang-chou, ch. 199, II, 
p. 5 v°, avaient comme voisins au nord les Pai Si (T’ang-chou, ch. 217, II, p. 11, 
v°). Il faut certainement entendre que les Pai Si demeuraient au nord-ouest des K’i-tan, 
ou des tribus k’i-tan les mieux connues des Chinois, car [208] d’aprés le Kieou T’ang- 
chou, ch. 199, II, p. 5 v°, les K’i-tan touchaient aux Che-wei 32H, qui étaient établis 
dans la province actuelle de Hei-long-kiang *. REZL (Mandchourie septentrionale) . 

“On peut done admettre que les Pai Si habitaient dans la partie septentrionale de 
la principauté mongole de Gésikthén, qui est au nord de la Sara murén, que les Hi 
dressaient leurs tentes au sud de cette riviére, et & l’ouest de la Lao-ho, mais aussi 
dans une direction sud-est de maniére 4 toucher la Ta-ling moderne. Ceci n’empécha 
pas les Hi de se jeter quelquefois dans les montagnes au nord de la Sara murén, comme 
nous le voyons lors de la campagne que dirigea Wou Tche-i E4n3€ (Sin T’ang-chou, 
ch. 133, p. 5 r°): ce général chinois devait passer la riviere Houang {27k (Sara 
murén) a la recherche des Hi révoltés.” 

Cf. also Rolf Stern, TP 35 (1939-1940) .56, note 1. 

32'The term _-## (shang nung) is from Méng-tzi (Lecce, op. cit. 2.376): -- 
(misprint for _-) JAKBILA . Lecce rendered this (ibid., p. 376): “the best 
husbandmen of the highest class support nine individuals.” 

888 The locus classicus of the words FESR GEA is Hsi-ching tsa-chi 4.2b9-10, where 
we read (2b6-11): “ When the carriage of His Excellency T‘ine yay reached the 
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gate of the Eastern Capital, the horses neighed and pawed and were unwilling to 
advance. For a long time they dug the ground with their feet. His Excellency 
Tina had his officers and men excavate the place where the horses were digging. After 
they had gone down (lit., ‘entered’) a distance of three ch‘th R., they got a stone 
sarcophagus. His Excellency T‘éne illuminated it with a candle. There was an inscrip- 
tion thereon. And so with water they washed and cleansed its text. The characters 
were all archaic and different [from those then in use]. In his entourage there was no 
one who could recognize them. When he interrogated Sau-sun Tung PRE about 
them, T‘ung said, ‘It is k‘o-tou Fh} writing.’ He [then] transcribed it into the 
characters of his day. It read: “The elegant enclosure is dark and sombre fFEDREE EE : 
After three thousand years it will see the bright sun. Hsii-chieh! His Excellency 
T‘tnc shall reside in this chamber!” ’ T‘ine said, ‘Chieh-hu! It is Heaven! When I 
die, let me, then, rest here in peace.’ And when he died, thereupon they buried him 
therein.” 

A shorter and slightly different version of this story is found in the Po-wu-chih 
fe ya (Han Wei ts‘ung-shu RLS ed. [ts‘é 84]), where we read (7.3b6-8): 
“When His Excellency T‘ENc of the Han was [about] to die, he requested that he be 
buried outside the gate of the Eastern Capital. The dukes and ministers escorted 
the funeral procession until the horses refused to proceed farther. They pawed the 
ground and neighed sadly. When they stamped their hooves down into the ground, 
they got a stone which had an inscription (ming) reading: ‘The elegant enclosure 
is dark and sombre FE ( for 4) REE. After three thousand years it will see the 
bright sun. Hsii-chieh! His Excellency T‘éna shall reside in this chamber!’ There- 
upon, they buried [him] therein.” 

Because of the exigency of rhyme, the character 4. has been substituted in this 
inscription for the second #. 

384The words FAFA (chih-chih) are used here in their original sense. They are 
found in the Shih ching (Lecce, op. cit. 4.305): Fifi Hea HE . “Level and smooth is 
the court-yard, .. .” 

885 The words FH#E (po sung) are found in the Shih ching (Lxcce, op. cit. 4.258): 
AME AZ TE . “Like the luxuriance of the fir and the cypress;—.” 

886 The words 973 (chiung-lung) are found in Shih ming BY of Liv Hsi 2) ER 
5 (17) .40a7 and 7(23).51b, where, in each instance, we find 23 ERR (chiung-lung- 
jan). [I am indebted to Professor William Hunc for this reference.] 

887 The words PEEK A BB (chi cho ch‘ieh lung) constitute an allusion to the Shih 
ching (LeccE, op. cit. 4.91): AnEK An HE . “As from the chisel and the polisher! ” 
Cf. also Leccr’s commentary (ibid., p. 92, Ll. 3,-5). The same verse was cited in the 
Lun-yii (Lecce, op. cit. 1.144), where it was rendered by Leccr: “. . . as you carve 
and then polish.” Because of the rhyme, the character H@ has been subsituted for 

* in this inscription. 

°88 The words #7]% (ti-ts‘ung) are found in the “Hsieh tao shui-hsien érh-pén ” 
Bt D)7KAM—-7e “An Expression of Thanks for Two Narcissi Which Arrived” by 
Han Wei fi #€ in his Nan-yang-chi ch‘ao HIB ED (Sung-shih-ch‘ao RRR SD ed., 
ts‘é 8) .28al0-28b2, where we read (28al1-12): J7=S 36 44iL #79. “And so I am 
especially pleased that its (i.e., the narcissus’) name approximates that of ‘ Divine 
Wisdom.’” (This is a pun on the word KK [t‘ten-ts‘ung], another name for the 
narcissus.) 

It is quite probable that, in this instance, the author of our inscription had in mind 
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the words tb AF it BRAC! , in the Shu ching (Leccs, op. cit. 3.1), which 
Lecce rendered (ibid., p. 1): “ Anciently there was the emperor Yaou, all-informed, 
intelligent, accomplished, and thoughtful.” 

88° The story of the Ching bell is found in Kuo-yii 13 (ts‘é 8) .2b9-10, where we 
read: SORA LACEY Bh 3 bili FG EG BIEL oA S.-C. ve Har- 
Lez translated this text on page 142 of his Kowe-yu, Discours des Royaumes, Partie II 
(Louvain, 1895) as follows: “ [En faisant Wen-tze, adjoint de Kin-hu, le prince lui 
dit encore: Aprés la victoire remportée sur Hou (1) par notre armée, le prince de Ts’in 
projeta de détruire notre état. Wei-ko repoussa ses armées & Fou-shi, il arréta lui-méme 
Tui-hoei. (2) Ses exploits ont été gravés sur le vase de King-kong et jusqu’a ce jour on 
ne peut manquer d’honorer ses fils.” 

(1) Tribu préchinoise soumise par King-kong. 

(2) Appelé l’homme le plus fort de Tsin. Voy. Tso-Tchuen. Siuen-kong An. 16,5. 

849 The words Br (ch‘én kung) are found in the Shih ching (Lxcasz, op. cit. 
4.582): BEEF T.. “Ah! Ah! ministers and officers.” Cf. also Leccr’s commentary 
(ibid., p. 583, LI. 1-4). 
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Part II 


TRANSCRIPTION OF THE MONGOLIAN TEXT 


[1] Taj ‘Uen éi shi gu ‘euy lu taj 

[2] huu Lew jang dhiy é‘eu hiin zuy Seu 
[3] pin Zan Zin Shi Zeu gue Zue huuy 

[4] Gei gue guy Zan 3i sen ‘ein bei 


[1] yeke Mongyol ulus-un ¢ay-tur: 

[2] yung luu daiwu Lau yang ding ¢Cuu qing jungéu [8i|ng 
bingjang jing Si jiigui jui wung Gi gui gung Jang Ying 
Sui-yin (?) uridus- (?) yuyan tula: 

[3] jrly-iyar bayiyuldaysan bii tas buyu: 

[4] suu-tu 

[5] qayan tiiriin 

[6] yeke or-a sayuyad. 

[7] yong taiyiu-da delekei ulus-iyar kiindiilen tayiju ujayur-tan 
noyad-i kui jing 6n-diir qadayalayulun tiisiged. basa urida- 
éa jug-iyer kiiéii 6giigsed sayid aran-i songyuju kereglekiii- 
diir. jung jing 6nSi. tungji jau gung wan quu duu sung Si 
wuu. Jiitung-i yung luu daiwu sangon éggiiged kui jing 

[8] 6nsi bolyan tiiSijii yiirban iiyes-tiir kiirtele wungsing 
ner-e soyuryajuyu. On tung yiirban on gabur-un 
terigiin sar-a-dur. qanlim 6n-ii Si gang kausi Jang Ki 
yem. kui jang gau-yin gung wung kauiSi. Sang Si gen- 
ten-i bii tas-un bi¢ig-i joyiyayulun. kui jang gau-yin 
éing ji kausi. Nau nau-yi bitigiiliin. qan{lim] 

[9] éingji Kkii Si ging-i manglai-yin bidig-i bidigiiliin. kui 
jang gau-yin gung wung kausi (?) Sengge-yi mongyol- 
éilan oréiyulju. yi wun gem-iin tidem Buyan Temiir-i 
bidigiiltiigei kemen 

[10] jrly bolbasu Ki yem kiged iigiiler-iin Jang Ying Sui-a yung luu 
daiwu Lau yang ding ¢uu qing jungsu Sing bingjang jingsi 
jiigui jui wung Gi gui gung wungsing ner-e égtejii amu. 
Jang Ying Sui kemebesii. Sén ning wuu-a ayu sayin ner-e 
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[11] 
[12] 


[13] 


[14] 


[15] 


[16] 
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oldaysan ujayur-tu kiimiin ajuyu. S6n ning wuu yajar-i 


Luu ong-a kiiéii Sgiigsen-ii tula: 
Luu ong-a gariyatu boljuyu. Jang Ying Sui-yin ebiige 
inu Jung ken neretii ajuyu. aburi inu usyal jibyulang 
cing iinen sedkil-tii biigetele nasu iirgiilji sayin iiile iiiled- 
kiiiber tendekin irgen imayi masi kiindiilen ajuyu. mén 
nasuda iigiiler-iin qoyitus uruy-a ed tabar jégejii ogtele 
sayin ayali aburi suryaydayu bui. ker-be ed tabar jogejii 
Ogbesii. jaruju barayu éay bolju sayin 
ayali aburi uruy-un uruy-a kiirtele barasi iigei tus-a 
bolumu j-e kemen iigiilebesii. tere Gay-tur olan irgen 
sayin iige kémen maytalduysad ajuyui. ediige aci-yin 
kébegiin inu Jiitung. kui jing 6énSi-yin ner-e-diir 
kiiriigsen-ii tula elinéig inu Jung ken-de jung wung dai 
wuu Ling bui ding Cuu qing jungsu Sing samji jingsi 
quu giin jui wung Sing qoo 
giin gung ner-e kiirteged. yeke emege inu Lii oboytai 
jui wung Sing qoo giin wuSin ner-e égtejiigiii. ebiige inu 
Bai sang neretii. kiciyenggii uyayatu iinen joriy-tu-yin 
tula. Nacin noyan imayi derge oyir-a keSig-tiir 
yabuyuluyad ali-ber iiiles-i imaluy-a eyetiildiin ajuyu. 
tere Gay-tur Ying Sui doluyan nasutan biiged degegsi 
manduyu aburi ediigiiliigsen-ii tula. 
Naéin noyan uyaju biiriin kébegiiéilen asaraysan ajuyu. 
yeke boluyad uyayan bilig inu biisud-taéa neng deger-e 
bolju iiile-diir bisiyun- sayin. téré)ki inu ber Siliyun. iiile- 
dir ki¢iyenggii ajuyu: Naéin noyan yiirban on 
ebeciyebesii. Ying Sui beyenggediin em budaya siilegen 
joyiyan idegiiliin. bosyui-dur. sayuyui-dur. yada yar- 
yui-dur tedkiijii soni qonuyui-dur bey-e-yi inu 
darun barilan. jége qalayun-u ¢ay-tur nimlayun juja- 
yan-i joyiyan kemleged iideSi manayar qayaéal iigei 
iii uyidun tayiyad ker-be oron debiisker-tiir ediii 
tediii burtay bolbasu. dber-iyen uyiyad aréiyad biisud- 
ta egiiSiyegdekii iiile-yi mon es-e berkeSiyegsen ajuyu. 
Naéin noyan-u ebed¢in tuyuruysan-u qoyin-a 
Ying Sui-yin jidte kébegiid-iyen 











[17] 


[18] 
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soyiin iigiiler-iin bi ebeciyegsen-diir. ta kébegiid minu 
namayi tayiyu sedkil yayun iigei ayu. yayéa j-e 
ebedéin minu tan-a derge oyir-a iregdekii metii biisu- 
yin tula. tayin es-e ¢idaba j-e ene Ying Sui kobegiin 
minu ¢ing sedkil-iyer kitiyegejii ebeciyekii jobalang-i 
minu uyaju yiirban on-u jayur-a nige édiir metii 
iijiigiiletele tayiju ebed¢in-i 

anayuluysan kemebesii. biigiide ene kébegiin-ii kii- 
éiiber bolbai. ene metii ediii éing sedkil-iyer tayin 
kii¢ii dgiigsen-i ta kébegiid minu buu umartadyun 
kemen barilduyuluysan ajuyu. qoyin-a: Olo¢in 
ecige-yiigen. Naéin noyan-u oran-a_ barildun 
tiisigdegsen-diir. 


[19] Secen qayan-a soyuryaydaju térégsen dkin (?) -iyer égteged 


kiiregen bolbasu. urida e¢ige inu. Naéin noyan-u 
soyiigsen iiges-i sedkijii. Ying Sui-yi diiled kiindiilen asaray- 
dabasu ber mon diiled-te ki¢igen qatayujiju tayiysan ajuyu. 
tegiin-ii qoyin-a: Oloéin kiiregen-ii degii inu Jiryuyadai 
dayi¢iju aya-yuyan. Oloéin kiiregen-i abuyad. basa 


[20] Cinggis qayan soyuryaju uruy-un uruy-a kiirtele barilduyulyu 


belge bolyan égtegsen. 


[21] jrly-i ba yayu ked-i kiiéiimedejii abcu iimeg3i odbasu. mén 


[22] 


Ying Sui sedkir-iin noyan minu. Oloéin kiiregen-i ene 
ada tiilegen-ete aburan tonilyayulun ¢cidayuyu kemen 
gamtu oduléayad jayur-a. Oloéin kiiregen-ii amin-a 


gour kiirgegdebesii. Ying Sui ildiin-iyer Siryadabasu mén 

sedkir-iin sayid-un iige kemen sonusuysan minu biilege 

ejen boluysan kiimiin 
biisud-ta giijiregdebesii. dayayéi kiimiin qamtu iikiil- 
diikii yosutu bui. bi ejen-yiigen dayaju iikiikiii- 
yi yayu berkeSiyekii. niy-a maya bi iikiibesii. 
ejen-ii minu 6d iigei giijiregdegsen-i ken-iyer (?) edii- 
giilkii kemen sedkijii ildiin aryabar sayiyéin aran-i 
onggeregiiljii oryuju ireged ede iiges-i 


[23] deger-e jiyabasu yadayatan noyad-iyar asayyayulju tede 


arad-i iregiilegiiljii. ejen-yiigen 6s aburayad. basa 
ujayur abéu oduysada 
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[24] jrly ba yayu ked-i biigiide-yi qariyuljuyu: tegiiber 

[25] Seéen qayan Ying Sui-yi soyuryaju belge bolyan tabun jayun 
cau siikes dgiiged. tus ejen-diir-iyen siidkiigiiliin 
mon yajar-tayan gariyuluysan ajuyu. qoyin-a ejen 
inu job es-e bolju kébegiin inu Diu-a-bala-yi ecige- 
yiigen or-a tiisibesii 

[26] Kiiliig qayan-u d6i soyuryaydaju ogteged. 

[27] yong guu kui wun yi wuu jin Siu dai jang gung juu ner-e 


dgiiged. Diu-a-bala kiiregen-e ber Luu ong ner-e 
soyuryaju. ong wuu yamun bayiyuluyad. noyad-i tiisikiii- 
diir. Luu ong. Ying Sui-yin jug-iyer kii¢ii dgiigsen-i 
sedkijii. 


[28] deger-e G¢tigiiljii yajung daiwu ong wuu bollyan] tiisiged. 
son abéu 6géiigii. nayan goyar nasulaju. job es-e boluysan- 
u goyin-a tiiriin jung wung daiwu. Qonam qing Sing samji 
jingSi ner-e 6g@ii. ..?....?....?..[wun]gsinglaju. yung 
luu daiwu Lau yang ding ¢uu ging jungsu Sing bingjang 
jingsi. jiigui jui wung Gi gui gung ner-e égétiigii. gergei 
[29] inu Gang Si-da Sing goo giin wuSin ner-e 6géigi. qoyin- 
a basa Gi gui wuSin ner-e wungsinglaysan ajigi. Ying 
Sui-yin ecige Bai sang-a tiiriin ga yi daiwu tungji tai 
cang li yi 6nsi Sang king guu [ (?) -yin] duu ui Sing qoo 
giin qiu nogiigete si jing daiwu: Qonam Gang bui 
ding cuu qing jungSu Sing yiu Cing Sang quu giin ner-e 
[30] nemen mon kii uridu yosuyar Sing qoo giin gung 
nereber wungsinglaysan ajuyu. Bai sang-un gergei Ong 
Si-da Sing qoo giin wuSin nereber wungsinglajigi. Ying 
Sui yiirban kébegiitii ajuyu. yekemed inu Jiitung. 
ded inu Daidulii. yutuyar inu Sénlii neretii. Jiitung- 
un aburi kemebesii. naimdayu kiindiilemdegii beyeben 
sayiyci usyal aburi-tu biigetele (?) ali-be (?) iiiles- (?) i 
[31] neng qayas iiilediin ajuyu. tegiiber. dai jang 
gung [juu] ..?.. juu imayi soyuryaju angq-a tiiriin 
ger-iin kébegiid duu sunggon wuu-yin sunggon bolyan 
tiiSibesii. ga yi daiwu sangon-iyar son égtejiigii. 
Ten li terigiin on-dur 
[32] Jayayatu qayan yeke or-a sayuju. Luu ong-a (?) asa- 
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yuyui iléin ilegsen-diir jegiin eteged-iin samayuralduysad 
éerigiid ker-be iléin-diir qour ada kiirgekiigii kemen sedkijii 
tede iléin-i Jiitung buljim tergegiir-iyer qariyulju ilegsen-i 
tede Cerigiid medejii Jiitung-i bariju Sangdu-da dgéii ilebesii 
m6n ary-a bilig joyiyaju toniluysan ajuyu. ediigeki 


[33] yong tairyiu kemebesii dai jang gung juu Sengge Ay-a- 


daéa térégsen-ii tula. Jiitung-un éing iinen sedkil-tii biikii- 
yi dai jang gung juu uyaju 


[34] yong taiyiu-da inje bolyan ég¢igi. mon 
[35] [de]gediis-iin derge Gayada yabuyad. angga urida siken si 


[36] 


[37] 


gang kauSi bolyan tiiSsigdejiigii. qoyin-a si Sen daiwu jung 
jing 6nSi ti dau jung ging wuu gung kuu. sui luu duu sung- 
gon wuu-yin daruy-a jau gung wan quu duu sung Si wuu 
[ (?) gon] inje tungji nereber bars terigiitii altan gerege Ogcii 
ger-iin kébegiid-iin mingy-a medegiiliijiigii. ediige 
kui jing 6n-ii 6nsi bolyan tiiSigdejii amu. ndédgiige 
kobegiin Daidulii ger-iin kébegiid-iin sunggon wuu-yin 
sunggon iiile-diir tiiSigdejii amu. yutuyar koébegiin 
Sénlii iiile-diir es-e barilduyuldajuyu. Jiitung yiirban 
kobegiitii ajuyu. yekemed Kilii ajuyu. ediige ga yi 
dai wuu sangon-iyar tung jing 6n-diir tungji bolyan 
tiisigdeged basa giin muu gem-diir (?)ayalang gem 
king bolyayad ti dau kung qui ggii Si ded kébegiin 
inu Indu éauli daiwu Sen gung si king 


[38] tai yong taiyiu-dur kobegiin keSigiin noyan bolyan tiiSsigdejii 


amu. yutuyar inu Boralki neretii ajuyu. ba Ki yem eden-e 
uyabasu Jiu yi neretii bitig-tiir iigiiler-iin sayin iiiles iiile- 
diigéin ele bolbasu. qoyin-a 6ljei qutuy kiirkii belen bui. 
basa erten-ii sayid-un iiges-tiir buyu. yeke ner-e-diir 
kiriigsed noyanliyun uridus anu 


[39] degediis-tiir jug-iyer kii¢ii Ggéii. ecige eke-diir-iyen tayim- 


dayu boluyad ¢ing iinen sedkil[-(?)iyer] ..?.. sayin iiile 
iiilediigsen-ii tula. sayin a¢éi ur-e inu goyitus uruy-a kiirkii 
Siltayan ene buyu. edeger iiges kemebesii. tiig tiimen od- 
tur kiirtele diiri diirsii bolyu iiges iiliigii bui. Ying Sui-yin 
ebiige inu Jung ken iigiilegsen iige metii ed-i kénggelen 
ayali 
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[40] aburi-yi degejilekii iige inu olan-a iiliger bolyaydayui 
busuyu. ene iige Gégen ber biigesii. (?)[qabliy-a inu 
ayui delger biiged buyu. qoyitus uruy inu ede iiges- 
iyer yabun ¢idabasu. barasi iigei egiiri urtu-da dljei 
qutuy bolumu j-e egiiber uyabasu. Jung ken erten-ii 
sayid-tur adali kébegiid-iyen soyiigsen ajuyu. Ying 
Sui-yin etige Bai sang 

[41] Naéin noyan-dur yabuyui-dur. iige-ben biisiregdeged ali- 

ber iiiles-tiir itegejii tiisigdegsen ajuyu. m6n ber nasu. 
Nagin noyan-a (?) sayin iige duradqaysabar. anu medel- 
iin irgen-e ma&i tus-a boljuyui. qoyin-a Ying Sui. 

Naéin noyan-dur yabuyui-dur. nasun ii¢iigen biigetele 
usyal aburi-tu biikii-yin tula. Nagin noyan imayi 
uyaju derge yabuyulbasu. mén ber 

[42] Naéin noyan-a ¢ing sedkil-iyer kiiéii 6géii ..?.. (?) ya- 

buysan (?) ajuyu. Nacéin noyan iigiiler-iin. bi 
urida imayi kiimiin bolumu j-e kemen sedkilege. sed- 
kigseber minu bolba kemegsen ajuyu. elin¢cig inu ed 
tabar-i kénggelen ayali aburi-yi degejilejii. kobegiid-iyen 
soyiin suryaysan-u tula goyitu torégsed uruy inu ene 
metii 

[43] degediis-e jug-iyer kii¢ii dggiiged. qoyin-a. Olocin degii- 
yiigen Jiryuyadai-a abéu oduysan-dur mén ber amiban iilii 
qairalan oduléaju. tede dayin-a Siryadabasu iikiikiiiben 
yayun-a-ba es-e bolyajuyui. ejen inu Olocin-u amin-a qour 
kiirgegdebesii mén Ying Sui bars-un aman-aéa tonilju 
yaruyad mendii gariju irejii ejen-yiigen 6d iigei boluysan-i 

[44] deger-e jiyaju 6s aburajuyu. m6n ejen-yiigen tula éing iinen 
sedkil-iyer aéi qariyulyu-yi sedkikii inu. erten-ii sayid-tur 
adali buyu. ene metii ong wuu-yin ner-e-diir kiiréii urtu 
nasulayu Siltayan inu egiiber buyu. basa tngri-de ibe- 
gegdejii. Jiitung metii sayin kébegiin téréged. 

[45] dai jang gungju-da soyuryaydaju. 

[46] [suu-tan] degediis|- (?) iin (?) derge] (?) Gayada yabuyad. yeke 
iiile-diir tiisigdegsen-ii tula yiirban iiyes-tiir kiirtele. yeke 
nereber wungsinglayad koébegiid aéi-nar inu ber. 

[47] [suu-tan] degediis[-iin] dergie] oyir-a yabuysan-dur qoyin-a 
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sayin iiiles urusyu usun ..?.. metii tasul8i iigei iremiii j-e 
ediige ene metii 

[48] jrly-iyar bii [tas bayiyulda]ju iiilediigsen sayin iiiles-i anu 
mon-a qgoyin-a egiiri urtu-da geyigiilkiii kemebesii. uridus 
anu 

[49] degediis-e ju[g-iyer] kii¢ii 6giiged. ecige eke-degen tayimdayu 
boluysan-u Siltayabar bolbai j-e. tegiiber ba iiilediigsen 
sayid iiiles-i anu jergeber iigiileged. ediige sliig-iyer maytan 
ayalyulay-a 


RAN LPR AHO UE TENN ICE hi ttt AR EEN OO EN ete 


ner-e aldarsiysan Jang Ying Sui 
sayid etige eke-dece toréged. 
tegiis Ging ayali aburi-tu bolju 
engke sayin Cay-tur uCirajuyu. 


[50] Nacin [noyan] jegiin eteged darun sayuju 
sayin ner-e inu aldarsiysan-dur 
Ying Sui iiéiigen on biiged yabubasu 
cing sedkil-i inu temdeg-e medejiigii. 











Naéin noyan-a kébegiicilen asaraydaju 
ner-e ba soyuryal kiirtegsen-diir-i 

nasuda acti qariyulyuiban durad¢éu 
sedkil-iyen kediiiken ki¢igen (?) oriyajuyu. 








Ongge Cirai inu usyal jibyulang 

alaycin [51] iigei [ (?) cing s]edkil-tii bolju 

iide manayar ki¢igen qatayujiyad 

tiiriin-ece iijiigiiletele nigen Gay-iyar yabujuyui. 


Oloéin noyan kiiregen boluysan-dur 

diiled imayi soyuryan asaraju 

qoyin-a mayun aran samayuralduysan uC¢ir-tur. 
ejen-yiigen amin-a gour kiirgegsen-i enerijiigiii. 


ter-e metii ayul-tu iikiil-ece. 
ejen-yiigen aburasu kemen sedkijii 
[52] munda ..?..r-iyan ..?. Siryadabasu ber 
ildiin aryabar joyiyaju yaréuyui. 
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ejen-yiigen 6d iigei boluysan-i jiyabasu. 


[53] degediis-iin sedkil ber [a]ljayaju. 


cerigiid-iyer dayin aran-i bariyuluyad. 
ekilegsed-i anu iilidkejiigii. 


6s abuysan (?) éab/ (?) eb inu aldarsiyad 
uyay-a iigegii mayun-i uruySida kesegiiljii. 
ene metii yeke ner-e-diir kiiréii 

urtu nasu inu 


[54] tngri-de ibegegdegseber bolbai j-e 


egenegte sayid iiiles iiilediigsen-ii tula 
qoyitu uruy inu joyildun ..?. .gdejii 

k6ég dayun metii nayiralduysabar 

sayin aburi inu erdini metii degejilegdejiigii. 


ali-be iiiles-tiir tiisigdebesii 
cidayui-aca ki¢igen qatayujiju 
cing sedkil-iyer kiicii 6giigseber. 


[55] degediis-iin oyir-a Cayada yabuyuljuyui. 


soyuryaydaju yeke iiile-diir tiisigdegseber. 
uridus-a inu Gi gui gung nereber wungsinglaju 
goyitus uruy inu Oriisiigsen-ii tula 

jegiin eteged-iin irgen-e sayiSiyaydajuyui. 


narasun Cigiiresiin modu-tu kegiir-tiir 

yeke bii tas bayiyulju 

uridus-yuyan iiilediigsen sayid iiiles-i 

uruysida (?) uyayan dayuriyayulun kicigegiiljiigiii. 


[56] jrly-iyar ene bicig-i joyiyalyabai. 

[57] jrly-iyar kui jang gau kauSi 6n-ii gung wung kauSi wung jing 
daiwu ..?.. gon ..?.. mongyoléilan oréiyulju wung yi 
daiwu yi wun tidem ..?..1i si gem ging-yin gon Buyan- 
temiir bitibei. On tung yiirban on qabur-un terigiin sar-a-da 
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INDEX VERBORUM MONGOLICORUM 








[N.B. All numbers refer to lines of the text. Proper names are capitalized. Words 
of Chinese origin are identified by characters, with their contemporary Mandarin 
readings. The Ancient Mandarin readings are given, where possible, in the notes to 


the translation of the Mongolian text.] 


a- 
ayu [= aqu] 10, 17 
ajigi 29 
ajuyu 8, 10, 12(2), 14, 15(2), 16, 
18, 19, 25, 30(2), 31, 32, 36 (2), 
38, 40, 41, 42 
ajuyui 13 
amu 10, 36 (2), 38 
-a (dat.-loc.) 10(2), 11, 12(2), 13, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 29, 32, 39, 40, 41, 
42, 43 (4), 46, 50, 51, 55 
ab- 
abéu 21, 23, 28, 43 
abuyad 19 
abuysan 53 
abura- 
aburayad 23 
aburajuyu 44 
aburan 21 
aburasu 51 
aburi 12, 14, 30, 54 (sayin aburi); 
v. ayali aburi 
aburi-tu v. tegiis Ging ayali aburi-tu, 
usyal aburi-tu 
-ata (abl.) 7, 43, 54 
ati (1) 13; v. aéi-nar, aci ur-e 
avi (2) 44, 50 
ati-nar v. kébegiid aci-nar 
aci ur-e 39 
ada v. ada tiilegen, qour ada 
ada tiilegen 21 
adali 40, 44 
aya [= aqa] 19 
Ay-a v. Sengge Ay-a 
ayalang(?) [= aqalang (?) ] 37 
ayali v. ayali aburi 
ayali aburi 12, 13, 39-40, 42 
ayali aburi-tu 49 (tegiis ¢ing ayali 
aburi-tu) 
ayui v. ayui delger 40 


ayui delger 40 
alaycin 51 
aldarsi- 
aldarSiysad 53 
aldarSiysan 49 
ali-be 54 
ali-ber 14, 41 
aljaya- 
[a]ljayaju 53 
altan 35 (altan gerege) 
aman 43 
amiban 43 
amin 21, 43, 51 
anayul- 
anayuluysan 18 
angq-a v. angq-a tiiriin, angq-a urida 
angq-a tiriin 31 
angq-a urida 35 
anu 38, 41, 48 (2), 49, 53 
arad 23 
aran 7, 22, 51, 53 (dayin aran) 
arci- 
artiyad 16 
ary-a v. aryabar, ary-a bilig 
aryabar 22, 52 
ary-a bilig 32 
asayyayul- 
asayyayulju 23 
asara- 
asaraysan 15 
asaraju 51 
asarayda- 
asaraydabasu 19 
asaraydaju 50 
ayultu 51 


ba (1) 38 
ba (2) 21, 24, 49, 50 
-ba v. yayun-a-ba 


Bai [Pai {j] v. Bai sang 
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Bai sang 14, 29, 30, 40 
-ban 43 (amiban) 
-bar (instr.) 27, 41; v. aryabar, dur- 
adqaysabar 
bara- 
barayu [= baraqu] 12 
baraSi iigei 13, 40 
bari- 
bariju 32 
bariyul- 
bariyuluyad 53 
barila- 
barilan 16 
barildu- 
barildun 18 
barilduyul- 
barilduyulyu [= barilduyulqu] 20 
barilduyuluysan 18 
barilduyulda- 
barilduyuldajuyu 36 
bars 35 (bars terigiitii altan gerege) 
43 (bars-un aman-aéa tonilju) 
basa 7, 19, 23, 29, 37, 38, 44 
bayiyul- 
bayiyulju 55 
bayiyuluyad 27 
bayiyulda- 
bayiyuldaysan 3 
[bayiyuldajju 48 
-be v. ali-be, ker-be 
belen 38 
belge 20, 25 
-ben (acc. poss.-refl.) 30 (beyeben) , 
41 : 


ber 15, 19, 27, 40, 41(2), 43, 46, 52, 
53 
-ber (instr.) 18 (kiiéiiber) , 46 (nere- 
ber) , 49 (jergeber) , 53, 55 (nere- 
ber); v. ali-ber 
berkeSiye- 
berkeSiyegsen 16 
berkeSiyekii 22 
bey-e 15 
beyeben 30 
beyenggediin 15 
bi 17, 22 (2), 42 
bici- 
biéibei 57 
bitig 8, 9, 38, 56 


bicigiil- 
biéigiiltiigei 9 
biéigiiliin 8, 9 
bii [pei ##] v. bii tas 
bii tas 3, 8, 48 (bii [tas]) , 55 
bilig v. ary-a bilig, uyayan bilig 
bing [p‘ing 28] v. bingjang jing &i, 
bingjang jingsi 
bingjang jing Si 2, 28 
bingjang jingsi 10, 28 
bigiyun 15 
bol- 
bolba 42 
bolbai 18, 49, 54 
bolbasu 10, 16, 19, 38 
bolyu [= bolqu] 39 
bolju 12, 15, 25, 51 
boljuyu 12 
boljuyui 41 
boluyad 15, 39 
boluysan 21, 28, 43, 49, 51, 52 
bolumu 13, 40, 42 
bolya- 
bolyayad 37 
bolyajuyui 43 
bolyan 8, 20, 25, 28 (bol[-yan]), 31, 
34, 35, 36 (2), 38 
bolyayda- 
bolyaydayui [= bolyaydaqui] 40 
Boralki 38 
bos- 
bosyui [= bosqui] 15 
budaya 15 
bui 12, 22, 38 
bui [pei 4b] v. Gang bui, Ling bui 
ding ¢uu 
buljim (nomen descriptionis of bulji-) 
32 
burtay 16 
busu v. biisu 
busud v. biisud 
busuyu 40 
buu 18 
Buyan Temiir 9 
Buyantemiir 57 
buyu 3, 38, 39, 40, 44 (2) 
bii- 
biiged 14, 40, 50 
biigesii 40 
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biigetele 12, 30, 41 
biikii 33, 41 
biilege 21 
biiriin 15 
biigiide 18, 24 
biiSiregde- 
biiSiregdeged 41 
biisu [=busu] 17 
biisud [= busud] 15, 16, 22 


-éa (abl.) 7 
cab (?) /eeb(?) 53 
cay 1, 12, 13, 14, 16, 49, 51 
éayada v. derge ¢ayada, oyir-a Cayada 
éang [ch‘ang ‘7% ] v. tungji tai Cang li 
yi On8i 
éau [ch‘ao $}] v. Cau siikes 
éau [ch‘ao fj] v. Cauli daiwu 
éau siikes 25 
éauli daiwu 37 
éeb(?) v. éab(?) 
éerigiid 32 (2), 53 
cida- 
cidaba 17 
cidabasu 40 
cidayuyu [= Cidaquyu] 21 
éidayui [= Cidaqui] 54 
Cigiiresiin 55 
cing v. ¢ing joriy-tu, cing sedkil, cing 
sedkil-iyer, Ging iinen sedkil, éing 
iinen sedkil-iyer, éing iinen sedkil- 
tii, tegiis Cing ayali aburi-tu 
cing [ch‘éng 7K] v. yiu ¢ing 
ting [ch‘éng 7] v. Cingji, cing ji kausi 
cing joriy-tu 14 
éing sedkil 50 
cing sedkil-iyer 17, 18, 42, 54 
cing tinen sedkil 39 
cing iinen sedkil-iyer 44 
cing iinen sedkil-tii 12, 33 
Cinggis qayan 20 
cingji 9 (qanflim] [9] éingji) 
cing ji kausi 8 
Cirai v. Gngge Cirai 
cdgen 40 
cu [ch‘u §& J v. dingtu 
éuu [ch‘u §%] v. ding cuu 


-da (dat.-loc.) 7, 29, 30, 32, 33, 34, 
40, 45, 48, 57 
-data (dat.-loc.+ abl.) 33 
daya- 
dayayti 22 
dayaju 22 
dayun v. kég dayun 
dayuriyayul- 
dayuriyayulun 55 
dai [ta/tai XK] v. dai jang gung juu, 
dai jang gungju, dai wuu, Dai- 
dulii, daijang gungju, daiwu 
dai jang gung juu 27, 31 (dai jang 
gung [Juu]) , 33 (2) 
dai jang gungju 45 
dai wuu v. ga yi dai wuu, jung wung 
dai wuu 
Daidulii 30, 36 
daijang gungju 31 
daiwu v. éauli daiwu, ga yi daiwu, 
jung wung dai wuu, jung wung 
daiwu, si Sen daiwu, wung jing 
daiwu, wung yi daiwu, yajung 
daiwu, yung luu daiwu 
daru- 
darun 16 
daruy-a 35 
dau [tiao #4] v. ti dau Jung ging wuu 
gung kuu, ti dau kung qui ggii Si 
dayi¢i- 
dayiciju 19 
dayin 43 
dayin aran 53 
-de (dat.-loc.) 13, 44, 54 
debiisker v. oron debiisker 
-deée (dat.-loc.+ abl.) 49 


ded 30, 37 

degediis 35 ({delgediis), 39, 43, 47, 
49, 58, 55 

degegsi 14 

degejile- 


degejiléjii 42 
degejilekii 40 
degejilegde- 
degejilegdejiigii 54 
-degen (dat.-loc. + poss.-refl.) 49 
deger-e 15, 23, 28, 44 
degii 19, 43 
delekei ulus 7 
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delger v. ayui delger 

dem [tien % ] v. tidem 

derge 41; v. derge éayada, derge oyir-a 

derge éayada 35 

derge oyir-a 14, 17, 47 (derg{e] oyir-a) 

ding [téng 4] v. ding cuu, dingéu 

ding éuu v. Lau yang ding ¢uu, Ling 
bui ding ¢uu 

dingéu v. Qonam Gang bui dingcu 

Diu-a-bala 25, 27 

doluyan nasutan 14 

déi 26 

du {tu 4 ] v. Daidulii, Sangdu 


-dur (dat.-loc.) 8, 15(4), 31, 38, 
41 (4), 43, 47, 50, 51 
durad- 
duradéu 50 
duradqa- 


duradgaysabar 41 

duu [tu 45] v. duu sunggon wuu, jau 
gung wan quu duu sung §i wuu 
{(?) gon]inje tungji, sui luu duu 
sunggon wuu, Sang king guu [ (?) - 
yin] duu ui 

duu sunggon wuu 31 

diiled 19, 51 

diiled-te 19 

-diir (dat.-loc.) 7(2), 13, 15(2), 17, 
18, 27, 32(2), 36(3), 37, 38, 44, 
46, 53, 54, 55 

-diir-i (dat.-loc.+-i) 50 

-diir-iyen (dat.-loc.+ poss.-refl.) 25, 
39 

diiri diirsii 39 

diirsii v. diiri diirsii 


-e (dat.-loc.) 27, 41, 48, 49, 55; v. 
temdeg-e 

ebeCciye- 
ebetiyebesii 15 
ebeciyegsen 17 
ebetiyekii 17 

ebedéin 16, 17 (2) 

ebiige 12, 14, 39 

-eée (abl.) 21, 51 (2) 

ectige 18, 19, 25, 29, 40 

etige eke 39, 49 (2) 

ed 39; v. ed tabar 

ed tabar 12(2), 42 

ede 22 


edeger 39 
eden-e 38 
ediige 13, 35, 36, 47, 49 
ediigeki 32 
ediigiil- 
ediigiiliigsen 14 
ediii 18; v. ediii tediti 
ediii tediii 16 
egenegte 54 
egiiber 40, 44 
egiiri urtu-da 40, 48 
egiiSiyegde- 
egiiSiyegdekii 16 
ejen 21, 22(2), 23, 25(2), 43(2), 44, 
51(2), 52 
eke 39, 49 (2) 
ekile- 
ekilegsed 53 
ele 38 
elincig 13, 42 
em 15 
eme 30 
emege v. yeke emege 
ene 17, 18(2), 21, 39, 40, 42, 44, 47, 
53, 56 
eneri- 
enerijiigiii 51 
engke 49 
erdini 54 
erten 38, 40, 44 
es-e 16, 17, 25, 28, 36, 43 
eteged v. jegiin eteged 
eyetiildii- 
eyetiildiin 14 


ga [chia $%] v. ga yi dai wuu, ga yi 
daiwu 

ga yi dai wuu 36 

ga yi daiwu 29, 31, 36 

Gang [Chiang 7T.] v. Qonam Gang bui 
ding éuu qing jungs’u Sing yiu 
cing 

gang [chiang #] v. Si gang kaudi 

Gang [Kang fil] v. Gang 3i 

Gang Si 29 

gau [ké/kau [J] v. kui jang gau 

gem [chien &%] v. gem king, giin muu 
gem, yi wun gem 

gem (?)[(?)] 57 
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gem king 37 
gen [chien fff] v. Sang Si gen 
ger-iin kébegiid 35 
ger-iin kébegiid duu sunggon wuu 31 
ger-iin kébegiid-iin sunggon wuu 36 
gerege 35 (bars terigiitii altan gerege) 
gergei 28, 30 
geyigiil- 

geyigiilkiii 48 
ggii [chii Ja ] v. ti dau kung qui ggii 


Si 

Gi [Chi @ij ] v. Gi gui gung 

Gi gui gung 2, 10, 28, 55 

Gi gui wuSin 29 

ging [ching #¢] v. Kkii Si ging 

ging (?)[(?)] 57 

gon [kuan ‘gf ] 57(2) (?); v. sangon 

gon [kuan #¥ ] v. duu sunggon wuu- 
yin sunggon, jau gung wan quu 
duu sung &i wuu [(?) gon]inje 
tungji, sui luu duu sunggon wuu- 
yin daruy-a, sunggon wuu-yin 
sunggon 

gui [kuo [aj ] v. Gi gui gung, jiigui 

gung {kung TT. J v. Sen gung si king 

gung [kung ff ] v. gung wung kausi 

gung [kung 48] v. dai jang gung juu, 
dai jang gungju, Gi gui gung, 
Sing qoo giin gung 

gung [kung JJ] v. jau gung wan quu 
duu sung &i wuu [(?) gon]inje 
tungji, ti dau jung qing wuu 
gung kuu 

gung juu 27 

gung wung kausi 8, 9, 57 

gungju v. dai jang gungju 

guu {ku 4 ] v. yong guu kui wun yi 
wuu jin Siu dai jang gung juu 

guu [chii/ch‘’é i ] v. Sang king guu 
{(?)-yin] duu ui 

giijiregde- 

giijiregdebesii 22 
giijiregdegsen 22 

giin [chiin #f ] v. giin muu gem, Sing 
qoo giin gung, Sing qoo giin qiu, 
Sing qoo giin wuSin 

giin [chiin 9] v. quu giin, Sang quu 
giin 

giin muu gem 37 


yada 15 
yadayatan 23 
yayta 17 
yajar 10, 25 
yar- 
yaryui [= yarqui] 15 
yaruyad 43 
yiu {hou Jq J v. yong taiyiu, tai yong 
taiyiu 
yong [huang £2] v. yong guu kui wun 
yi wuu jin Siu dai jang gung 
juu, yong taiyiu, tai yong taiyiu 
yong taiyiu 7, 33, 34 
yong guu kui wun yi wuu jin Siu dai 
jang gung juu 27 
yutuyar 30, 36, 38 
yiirban 8 (2), 15, 17, 36, 46, 57 
yiirban kébegiitii 30 


-i (ace.) 7(3), 8(2), 9(3), 10, 14, 16, 
17(2), 18, 19(2), 21(8), 22(3), 
23, 24, 27(2), 32(3), 39, 42, 43, 
48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53(3), 55, 56 
-i v. -diir-i 
i(?)[(?)] 57 
ibegegde- 
ibegegdegseber 54 
ibegegdejii 44 
idegiil- 
idegiiliin 15 
ile- 
ilebesii 32 
ilegsen 32 (2) 
iléin 32 (3) 
ildiin 21 
ildiin aryabar 22, 52 
imaluy-a 14 
imayi 12, 14, 31, 41, 42, 51 
Indu [= Hindu] 37 
inje 34, 35 
inu 12(2), 18(2), 14(2), 15(8), 
19 (2), 25(2), 29, 30(3), 37, 38, 
39 (2), 40(8), 42(2), 48, 44(2), 
46, 50, 53, 54 (2), 55 (2) 
ire- 
ireged 22 
irejii 43 
iremiii 47 
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iregde- 
iregdekii 17 
iregiilegiil- 
iregiilegiljii 23 
irgen 12, 18, 41, 55 
itege- 
itegejii 41 
-iyan (poss.-refl.) 52 
-iyar (instr.) 3, 7, 23, 31, 36, 51, 56, 
57 
-iyen (poss.-refl.) 16 (éber-iyen) , 40, 
42 
-iyer (instr.) 7, 17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 27, 
32, 39, 40, 42, 43, 44, 49 ({-iyer]) 
49, 53, 54 


jayun v. tabun jayun 

jayur-a 17, 21 

jang [chang #f ] v. bingjang jing 3i, 
bingjang jing3i, kui jang gau, kui 
Jang gau kauSi én 

jang [chang §%] v. dai Jang gung juu, 
dai jang gungju 

Jang [Chang 5 ] v. Jang Ki yem, 

Jang Ying Sui 

Jang Ki yem 8; v. Ki yem 

Jang Ying Sui 2, 10(2), 12, 49 

jaru- 

jaruju 12 

jau [chao f% ] v. jau gung wan quu 
duu sung Si wuu [(?) gon] inje 
tungji, tungji jau gung wan quu 
duu sung Si wuu 

jau gung wan quu duu sung si wuu 

> { (?) gonJinje tungji 35 

Jayayatu qayan 32 

j-e 13, 17(2), 40, 42, 49, 54 

jegiin eteged 32, 50, 55 

jergeber 44 49 


ji {chih & ] v. ganflim] cingji 


ji [chih i] v. Ging ji kausi 

ji {chih $n] v. jau gung wan quu duu 
sung Si wuu [(?) gonjinje tung}i, 
samji jingSi, tungyji, tungji jau 
gung wan quu duu sung Si wuu, 
tungji tai éang li yi 6ndi 

jibyulang [= jibqulang] 12, 50 


jidkiil- 
jidkiiliin 15 
jidte 16 
jiya- 
jiyabasu 23, 52 
Jiyaju 44 
jin [chén BI CZ yong guu kui wun yi 
wuu jin Siu dai jang sung ju 
jing [chéng & | v. bingjang jing si, 
bingjang jingsi, jung jing énsi, 
kui Jing, én, kui jing 6n&i, samji 
jingsi, si jing daiwu, tung jing 
én, wung jing daiwu 
jing’i 10, 13, 28 (2) 
Jiryuyadai 19, 43 
Jiu [Chou Ji] ] v. Jiu yi 
Jiu yi 38 
job [= jb] es-e bol- 25 (Job es-e 
bolju), 28 (job es-e boluysan) 
jobalang 17 
joyildu- [= joqildu-] 
joyildun [= joqildun] 54 
joyiya- [= joqiya-] 
joyiyaju [= joqiyaju] 32 
joyiyan [= joqiyan] 15, 16 
joyiyayul- [= joqiyayul-] 
joyiyayulun [= Joqiyayulun] 8 
joyiyalya- [= joqiyalya-] 
joyiyalyabai [= joqiyalyabai] 56 
joriy-tu v. iinen joriy-tu 
joge qalayun 16 (jége qalayun-u Cay- 
tur) 
joge- 
jogejii 12 (2) 
jrly [=jarliy] 3, 21 (jrly-i ba yayu 
ked-i kiiGiimedeJii abéu) , 24 (jrly 
ba yayu ked-i biigiide-yi qariyul- 
juyu) 48, 56, 57 
jrly bol- 10 (jrly bolbasu) 
ju {chu =] v. dai jang gungju 
jug [=jiig]-iyer 7, 27, 39, 43, 49 
(jufg-iyer) 
jui [chui 3B J v. jui wung 
jui wung 2, 10, 13, 14, 28 
jujayan v. nimlayun j jujayan 
Jung {Chung {tp J v. Jung ken 
Jung ken 12, 13, 39, 40 
jung [chung Fp ] v. jung jing 6nii, 
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jung wung dai wuu, jung wung 
daiwu, qing jungSu Sing, ti dau 
jung qing wuu gung kuu 

jung jing 6n8i 7, 35 

jung wung dai wuu 13 

jung wung daiwu 28 

jungu v. qing jung’u Sing 

juu [chu =] v. dai jang gung juu 

juu [(?)] 31 

jii [chu FF ] v. jiigui 

Jii [Chu ££ ] v. Jiitung 

jiigui 2, 10, 28 

Jiitung 7, 13, 30 (2) , 32 (2), 33, 36, 44 


kau [hsiao/hsiieh #4] v. éing ji kausi, 
gung wung kauSi, kui jang gau 
kauSi 6n, Si gang kausi 
ked v. yayu ked 
kediiiken 50 
kegiir 55 
keme- 9 
kemebesii 10, 18, 30, 33, 39, 48 
kemegsen 42 
kemen 9, 13(2), 18, 21, 22, 32, 42, 
51 
kemle- 
kemleged 16 
ken [hsien #¥ ] v. Jung ken, siken &i 
gang kauSi 
ken 22 (ken-iyer) 
ker-be 12, 16, 32 
keregle- 
kereglekiii 7 
kesegiil- 
kesegiiljii 53 
keSig 14, 38 (keSigiin noyan) 
Ki [Chi #8 ] v. Jang Ki yem, Ki yem 
Ki [Chi #§ ] v. Kili 
Ki yem 10, 38; v. Jang Ki yem 
kitige- 
kiéigen 19, 50, 51, 54 
kicigegiil- 
kitigegiiljiigiii 56 
kitiyege- 
ki¢iyegejii 17 
kiéiyenggii 14, 15 
kiged 10 
Kilii 36 


king [ch‘ing @&% ] v. Sang king guu 
[ (?) -yin] duu ui 
king [ch‘ing Jf] v. gem king 
Kkii [(Hsii # ] v. Kkii Si ging 
Kkii Si ging 9 
koébegiicile- 
kobegiitilen 15, 50 
kdbegiid 16, 17, 18, 40, 42; v. ger-iin 
kGdbegiid, ger-iin kébegiid duu 
sunggon wuu, ger-iin kébegiid-iin 
sunggon wuu 
kébegiid ati-nar 46 
kébegiin 13 (aci-yin kébegiin) , 17, 18, 
25, 36(2), 37, 44 
kébegiin keSigiin noyan 38 
kébegiitii v. yiirban kébegiitii 
kég dayun 54 
kénggele- 
kénggelen 39, 42 
kui [hui J v. yong guu kui wun yi 
wuu jin Siu dai jang gung juu 
kui jing 6n, Jui jing [8] 6nii 
kui [k‘uei 45] v. kui jang gau, kui 
jang gau kauSi én 
kui jang gau 8(2), 9 
kui jang gau kauSi 6n 57 
kui jing 6n 7, 36 
kui jing 6n8i 7-8 (kui jing [8] 6n8i) , 
13 
kung [hung Zt] v. ti dau kung qui ggii 
Si 
kuu [k‘u fi] v. ti dau jung ging wuu 
gung kuu 
kii v. mén kii 
kii¢iimede- 
kiitiimedejii 21 
kiidii Sg- 7 (kiidii Sgiigsed) , 11 (kiidii 
dgiigsen) , 18 (kiitii Sgiigsen) , 27 
(kiiéii Sgiigsen) , 39 (kii@ii Sgéii) , 
42 (kiitii gti), 49 (kitii 
dgiiged) , 54 (kiitii dgiigseber) 
kiiéii Sggii- 43 (kiitii dggiiged) 
kii¢iiber 18 
Kiiliig qayan 26 
kiimiin 12, 21, 22 (dayayéi kiimiin) , 
42 
kiindiile- 
kiindiilen 7, 12, 19 
kiindiilemdegii 30 
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kiir- 
kiircii 4, 53 
kirkii 38, 39 
kiiriigsed 38 
kiiriigsen 13 
kiiregen 19 (3), 21 (2), 27, 51 
kiirge- 
kiirgegsen 51 
kiirgekiigii 32 
kiirgegde- 
kiirgegdebesii 21, 43 
kiirte- 
kiirteged 14 
kiirtegsen 50 
kiirtele 8, 13, 20, 39, 46 


Lau [Liao 3] v. Lau yang ding éuu 
qing jungSu Sing 

Lau yang ding éuu qing jungSu Sing 
2(Lau yang ding éuu qing jung- 
Su [SiJng) , 10, 28 

li [lich FJ] v. éauli daiwu 

li [li #@ ] v. tungji tai éang li yi éndi 

li [li f¥] v. Ten li 

Lii [li 4] v. Lii oboytai 

Lii oboytai 14 

lim [lin #{] v. qanflim], qanlim 6n 

Ling [Ling 44 ] v. Ling bui ding ¢cuu 
qing jungsu Sing 

Ling bui ding ¢uu ging jungsu Sing 13 

luu [lu jg% ] v. yung luu daiwu 

luu [lu #§] v. sui luu duu sunggon 
wuu 

Luu [Lu 4 ] v. Luu ong 

Luu ong 11, 12, 27 (2), 32 

li [li fj] ] v. Daidulii, Kili, Sonlii 


maya V. niy-a maya 
mayta- 
maytajuyu 50 
maytan 49 
maytaldu- 
maytalduysad 13 
mayun 51 (mayun aran), 53 


manayar v. ide manayar, iidesi 
manayar 
mandu- 


manduyu [= manduqu] 14 


* For this character see Plate IV, line 4. 
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manglai 9 (manglai-yin bitig) 
masi 12, 41 
mede- 
medejii 32 
medejiigii 50 
medegiil- 
medegiiliijiigii 35 
medel 41 (medeliin irgen) 
mendii 43 
metii 17(2), 18, 39, 42, 43, 44(2), 
47 (2), 51, 53, 54(2) 
mingy-a 35 
minu 17 (4), 18, 21 (2), 22, 42 
modu-tu v. narasun Cigiiresiin modu- 
tu 
mon-a goyin-a 48 
Mongyol v. yeke Mongyol ulus 
mongyolcila- 
mongyolcilan 9, 57 
mon 12, 16, 19, 21(2),; 25, 32, 34, 
43, 44 
mon ber 41 (2), 43 
mon kii 30 
munda 52 
muu [mu 4 ] v. giin muu gem 


Nagin noyan 14, 15(2), 16, 18, 19, 
41 (4), 42(2), 50(Naéin{noyan]) , 
50 

naimdayu 30 

nam [nan fj ] v. Qonam Gang bui 
ding Guu qing jungSu Sing yiu 
ting, Qonam qing Sing samji 
jingsi 

namayi 17 

narasun Cigiiresiin modu-tu 55 

nasu 41; v. nasu iirgiilji, urtu nasu 

nasu iirgiilji 12 

nasuda 12, 50 

nasula- 

nasulayu [= nasulaqu] 44 
nasulaju 28 

nasun 41 

nasutan 14 

Nau [Nau © *] v. Nau nau 

Nau nau 8 

nayan goyar 28 (nayan qoyar nasu- 
laju) 
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nayiraldu- 
nayiralduysabar 54 
neme- 
nemen 30 
neng 15 
ner-e 8, 10(2), 13, 14(2), 27(2), 
28 (2) , 29(3) , 38, 44, 49, 50 (ner- 
e ba soyuryal) , 53 
nereber 30 (2), 35, 46, 55 
neretii 12, 14, 30, 38 (2) 
nige 17 
nigen 51 
niy-a maya 22 
nimlayun jujayan 16 
ning [ning *{] v. Sén ning wuu 
noyad 7, 23, 27 


noyan 21, 38 (keSigiin noyan); v. 


Naéin noyan, Olocin noyan 
noyanliy 38 
nogiige 36 
nogiigete 29 


oboytai 14 
od 39 
od- 
odbasu 21 
oduysada 23 
oduysan 43 
oduléa- 
oduléaju 43 
oduléayad 21 
olan 13, 40 
olda- 
oldaysan 10 
Olozin 18, 43 (2) 
Oloéin kiiregen 19 (2), 21 (2) 
Oloéin noyan 51 
on 8, 15, 17, $1, 50, 57 
ong [wang =F ] 44; v. Luu ong, Ong &i, 
ong wuu (1), ong wuu (2) 
Ong 8i 30 
ong wuu (1) 27 
ong wuu (2) 28, 44 
or-a 6 (yeke or-a) , 25, 32 (yeke or-a), 
39 
oran 18, 38 
orciyul- 
orciyulju 9, 57 


7 


oryu- 
oryuju 22 
oriya- (?) 
oriyajayu (?) 50 
oron debiisker 16 
oyir-a v. derge oyir-a, oyir-a Cayada 
oyir-a Cayada 55 


dber-iyen 16 
btigiil- 
Seigiiljii 28 
dd iigei 22, 43, 52 
édiir 17 
og- 
dgbesii 12 
dgtigi 29, 34 
Ggcii 28, 32, 35, 39, 42 
Sgciigii 28 
dgtele 12 
dgiiged 25, 27, 49 
dgiigseber 54 
égiigsed 7 
dgiigsen 11, 18, 27 
oggii- 
dggiiged 7, 43 
ogte- 
dgteged 19, 26 
dgtegsen 20, 26 
dgtejii 10 
dgtejiigii 31 
égtejiigiii 14 
okin 19 
éljei qutuy 38, 40 
én [yiian BE ] v. jung jing 6n3i, kui 
jang gau kauSsi on, kui jing 6n, 
kui jing 6nSi, qanlim 6n, tungji 
tai Gang li yi GnSi, tung jing én 
On [Yiian FE] v. Gn tung 
On tung 8, 57 
Ongge Cirai 50 
onggeregiil- 
énggeregiiljii 22 
6nsi (1) jung jing 6n3i, kui jing 6n8si 
6n8i (2) tungji tai éang li yi 6n8i 
Oriis- 
Oriisiigsen 55 
és 23 (6s aburayad), 44 (6s abura- 
juyu), 53 (ds abuysan) 
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[qabliy-a 40 
gabur 8, 57 
qadayalayul- 
qadayalayulun 7 
qayata- 
qayacal 16 
qayan 5, 19 (Seéen qayan) , 20 (Cing- 
gis qayan), 25 (Secen qayan), 
26 (Kiiliig qayan) , 32 (Jayayatu 
qayan) 
qairala- 
qairalan 43 
qalayun v. jége qalayun 
qamtu 21, 22 
qan {han # ] v. qan{lim] Cingji, 
ganlim 6n 
gan{lim] [9] éingji 8-9 
qanlim én 8 
qari- 
qariju 43 
qariyul- 
qariyulju 32 
gariyuljuyu 24 
gariyulyu [= qariyulqu] 44 
gariyulyuiban [= qariyulquiban] 50 
gariyuluysan 25 
gariyatu 12 
gatayuji- 
gatayujiyad 51 
qatayujiju 19, 54 
qing {hsing Mi] v. ti dau jung qing 
wuu gung kuu 
qing [hsing 47] v. qing jungSu Sing 
qing jungSu Sing 2, 10, 13, 28(2), 29 
qiu [hou #&] v. Sing goo giin qiu 
Qo [Ho ja] ] v. Qonam Gang bui ding 
éuu qing jungSu Sing yiu Cing, 
Qonam gqing Sing samji jingsi 
Qonam Gang bui ding ¢uu qing jung- 
Su Sing yiu Cing 29 
Qonam qing Sing samji jingSi 28 


gonu- 
qonuyui [= qgonuqui] 15 
qoo [ho yaJ] v. Sing goo giin gung, 
Sing qoo giin qou, Sing qoo giin 
wusin 
qour 21, 43, 51; v. qour ada 
gour ada 32 


goyar v. nayan qoyar 

goyin-a 16, 18, 19, 25, 28, 29, 35, 38, 
41, 43, 47, 48, 51 

qoyitu torégsed uruy 42 

qoyitu uruy 54 

goyitus uruy 12, 39, 40, 55 

qui [hui #f] v. ti dau kung qui ggii 81 

qutuy v. dljei qutuy 

quu [hu FA ] v. jau gung wan quu duu 
sung 8i wuu[(?) gonjinje tungji, 
tungji jau gung wan quu duu 
sung Si wuu 

quu [hu 3 ] v. quu giin, Sang quu giin 

quu giin 14 


sayiyti [= saqiyti] 30 
sayiyéin [= saqiy¢in] aran 22 
sayu- 
sayuyad 6 
sayuju 32, 50 
sayuyui [= sayuqui] 15 
sam [ts‘an 8& ] v. samji jingsi 
samayuraldu- 
samayuralduysad 32 
samayuralduysan 51 
samji jingSi 13, 28 
san [san # ] v. sangon 
sang [sang jf¢] v. Bai sang 
sangon 7, 31, 36 
sar-a 8 (terigiin sara-dur) , 57 (terigiin 
sara-da) 
sayid 7 (sayid aran), 21 (sayid-un 
iige), 38 (sayid-un iiges), 40 
(erten-ii sayid), 44 (erten-ii 
sayid), 49 (sayid iiiles), 49 
(sayid etige eke), 54 (sayid 
iiiles), 55 (sayid iiiles) 
sayin 10 (sayin ner-e), 12 (sayin 
iiile), 12 (sayin ayali aburi), 12 
(sayin [13] ayali aburi) , 13 (sayin 
iige), 15, 38 (sayin iiiles), 39 
(sayin iiile) , 39 (sayin ati ur-e), 
44 (sayin kébegiin), 47 (sayin 
iiiles) , 48 (sayin iiiles) ,49 (engke 
sayin Cay), 50 (sayin ner-e), 54 
sayin aburi) 
sayi8iyayda- 
sayiSiyaydajuyui 55 
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Seéen qayan 19, 25 
sedki- 
sedkigseber 42 
sedkijii 19, 22, 27, 32, 51 
sedkikii 44 
sedkilege 42 
sedkir-iin 21 (2) 

sedkil 17, 50, 53; v. Ging sedkil, éing 
sedkil-iyer, Ging iinen sedkil, cing 
iinen sedkil-iyer 

sedkil-tii 51 ({s]edkil-tii) ; v. Ging iinen 
sedkil-tii 

Sengge (?) 9 

Sengge Ay-a 33 

si [chi 4 ] v. siken Si gang kau’i 

si [ssi J] v. Sen gung si king 

si [tzi Z¥] v. si jing daiwu; si Sen 
daiwu 

si(?)[{(?)] 57 

si jing daiwu 29 

si Sen daiwu 35 

siken Si gang kauSi 35 

siliyun 15 

siltayabar 49 

siltayan 39, 44 

sing v. wungsing, wungsingla- 

Sing [Ch‘ing fff ] v. Sing qoo giin 
gung, Sing qoo giin qiu, Sing qoo 
giin wuSsin 

Sing qoo [14] giin gung 13-14, 30 

Sing qoo giin qiu 29 

Sing goo giin wuSin 14, 29, 30 

sliig 49 

songyu- 

songyuju 7 
sonus- 
sonusuysan 18, 21 
soyurya- [= soyurga-] 
soyuryaju [= soyurqaju] 20, 25, 27, 
31 
soyuryajuyu [= soyurqajuyu] 8 
soyuryan [= soyurqan] 51 
soyuryayda- [= soyurqayda-] 
soyuryaydaju [= soyurqaydaju] 19, 
26, 45, 55 

soyuryal {= soyurgal] 50 (ner-e ba 
soyuryal) 

soyii-[= sdyii-] 

soyiigsen [= sdyiigsen] 19, 40 
soyiin [= séyiin] 17, 42 


son [hsiian ‘Fy ] 28, 31 
Sén [Ch‘iian 4] v. Sén ning wuu, 
Sénlii 
Sén ning wuu 10 (2) 
soni 15 
Sénlii 30, 36 
s6yll- v. soyii- 
sui [sui fj ] v. sui luu duu sunggon 
wuu 
sui luu duu sunggon wuu 35 
sung [sung #4] v. ger-iin kébegiid duu 
sunggon wuu, ger-iin kébegiid-iin 
sunggon wuu, jau gung wan quu 
duu sung Si wuu [(?) gon] inje 
tungji, sui luu duu sunggon wuu, 
sunggon, tungji jau gung wan 
quu duu sung si wuu 
sunggon 31 (ger-iin kébegiid duu 
sunggon wuu-yin sunggon), 36 
(ger-iin kébegiid-iin sunggon wuu- 
yin sunggon) 
surya- 
suryaysan 42 
suryayda- 
suryaydayu [=suryaydaqu] 12 
suu-tan 46 ({suu-tan]) , 47 ({suu-tan]) 
suu-tu 4 
siidkiigiil- 
siidkiigiiliin 25 
siikes v. ¢au siikes 
siilegen 15 
Sang [shang _[-] v. Sang king guu duu 
ui, Sang quu giin, Sangdu 
Sang king guu [ (?) -yin] duu ui 29 
Sang [Shang ffj7 ] v. Sang Si gen 
Sang king guu duu ui 29 
Sang quu giin 29 
Sang Si gen 8 
Sangdu 32 
Sen [shan 3 ] v. si Sen daiwu, Sen 
gung si king 
Sen gung si king 37 
Si [shih 3} ] v. bingjang jing &i, bing 
jang jingsi, ti dau kung qui ggii 
Si, tungji tai Cang li yi 6nSsi 
8i [shih #] v. jau gung wan quu duu 
sung $i wuu [(?) gon]inje tungji, 
jung jing 6nsi, kui jing 6nii, 
tungji jJau gung wan quu duu 
sung Si wuu 
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8i [shih f# ] v. Si gang kausi 

8i [shih ++ ] v. Ging ji kauSi, gung 
wung kauSi, kui jang gau kausi, 
Si gang kauSi 

Si [shih FG] v. Gang &i, Ong &i 

Si [Shih ff ] v. Kkii Si ging, Sang Si 
gen 

$i gang kauSi 8, 35 

Sin [jén J.J v. wusin 

Sing [shéng 44 ] v. qing jungSu Sing, 
Qonam ging Sing 

Siryada- [= Sirqada-] 

Siryadabasu [= Sirqadabasu] 21, 43, 

52 

Siu [shou 3] v. yong guu kui wun yi 
wuu jin Siu dai Jang gang juu 

Su [shu #] v. ging jungSu Sing 

Sui [jui Ht] v. Jang Ying Sui, Ying Sui 


ta 17, 18 
-ta (dat.-loc.) 16, 22 
tabar v. ed tabar 
tabun jayun 25 
-tata (dat.-loc. +abl.) 15 
-tayan (dat.-loc. + poss.-refl.) 25 
tayi- [= taqi-] 
tayiyad [=taqiyad] 16, 19 
tayiysan [= taqiysan] 19 
tayiyu [= taqiqu] 17 
tayiju [= taqiju] 7, 17 
tayin [= taqin] 17, 18 
tayimadayu [= taqimdayu] 39, 49 
tai [t‘ai Fe] v. yong taiyiu, tai éang li 
yi 6n&i, tai yong taiyiu, tung)i tai 
éang li yi 6nsi 
tai yong taiyiu 38 
tan-a 17 
tani- 
taniju 17 
tas v. bii tas 
tasulsi 47 
-te 19 (déled-te) 
tede 23, 32 (2), 48 
tedkii- 
tedkiijii 15 
tediii v. ediii tediii 
tegiiber 24, 31, 49 
tegen-ii 19 


tegiis Cing ayali aburi-tu 49 
temdeg-e 50 
Temiir v. Buyan Temiir, Buyantemiir 
-ten 8 (. . . Sang Si gen-ten) 
Ten [t‘ien ® ] v. Ten li 
Ten li 31 
tendekin 12 
tere 13, 14 
ter-e 51 
tergegiir 32 
terigiin 8 (terigiin sar-a), 31 (terigiin 
on), 57 (terigiin sara) 
terigiitii 35 (bars terigiitii altan 
gerege) 
ti [t‘1 #2 ] v. ti dau, ti dau jung qing 
wuu gung kuu, ti dau kung qui 
ggii Si, tidem 
ti dau jung ging wuu gung kuu 35 
ti dau kung qui ggii Si 37 . 
tidem 9 (yi wun gem-iin tidem), 57 
(yi wun tidem) 
tngri 4, 54 
tonil- 
tonilju 43 
toniluysan 32 
tonilyayul- 
tonilyayulun 21 
toro- 
t6rdéged 44, 49 
t6régsed 42, 49 
tordgsen 19, 33 
t6rdlki 15 
tuyyuru- 
tuyuruysan 16 
tula 2, 11, 13, 14(2), 17, 38, 39, 41, 
42, 44, 46, 54, 55 
tung [t‘ung 3 ] v. tung jing én 
tung [t‘ung #] v. On tung 
tung [t‘ung fA] ] v. jau gung wan quu 
duu sung si wuu [(?)gonlinje 
tungji tungji, tungji jau gung 
wan quu duu sung Si wuu, tungji 
tai éang li yi Snsi 
tung [t‘ung #f ] v. Jiitung 
tungji 35 (jau gung wan quu duu 
sung &i wuu [ (?) gon]inje tungji) , 
36 
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tungji jau gung wan quu duu sung 
Si wuu 7, 35 
tungji tai Gang li yi 6n8i 29 
tung jing 6n 36 
-tur (dat.-loc.) 2, 18, 14, 16, 39, 40, 
44, 49 
tus 25 (tus ejen) 
tus-a 13, 41 
tig tiimen 39 
tiilegen v. ada tiilegen 
tiimen v. tiig tiimen 
-tiir (dat.-loc.) 8, 14, 16, 38(2), 39, 
41, 46, 54 
tiirtin 5, 28, 29, 31, 51 
tiisi- 
tiiSibesii 25, 31 
tiiSiged 7, 28 
tiiSigsed 28 
tiiSijii 8 
tiisikiii 27 
tiiSigde- 
tiiSigdebesii 54 
tiiSigdeged 37 
tiiSigdegseber 55 
tiiSigdegsen 18, 41, 46 
tiiSigdejii 36 (2), 38 
tiiSigdejiigii 35 


-u (gen.) 14, 16(3), 17, 18, 19, 26, 
28, 42, 43, 49 
ucir 51 
ucira- 
ucirajuyu 49 
uda- 
udan 43 
uyi- 
uyiyad 16 
ui [wei By] v. Sang king guu [ (?) -yin] 
duu ui 
ujayur 23 
ujayur-tan 7 
ujayur-tu 10 
ulus v. delekei ulus, yeke Mongyol 
ulus 
umarta- 
umartadyun [= umartadqun] 18 
-un (gen.) 2, 8(2), 13, 20, 21, 30(2), 
33, 38, 43, 57 


uya- [= uga-] 
uyabasu [= uqabasu] 38, 40 
uyaju [=uqaju] 15, 17, 33, 41 
uyay-a [= uqay-a] 53 
uyayan (?) [= uqayan (?) ] 55 
uyayan [= ugayan] bilig 15 
uyayatu [= ugqayatu] 14 
ur-e [= iir-e] v. aci ur-e 
urida 19, 35, 42 
urida-ta 7 
uridu yosuyar 30 
uridus 2 ([?Juridus) , 48, 55 (2) 
urtu nasu 48, 54 
urtu nasula- 44 (urtu nasulayu) 
urtu-da v. egiiri urtu-da 
uruy Vv. goyitu térégsed uruy, qoyitu 
uruy, goyitus uruy, uruy-un uruy- 
a kiirtele 
uruy-un uruy-a kiirtele 13, 20 
uruysida 53 
urus- 
urusyu [=urusqu] 47 
usyal [= usqal] aburi-tu 30, 41 
usyal [= usqal] jibyulang 12, 50 
usun 47 
uyid- 
uyidun 16 


-ii (gen.) 8, 13, 14, 18, 19, 21, 22, 33, 
36, 38, 39, 40, 44, 54, 55, 57 
iiéiigen 41 (nasun ii¢iigen biigetele) , 

50 
tide manayar 51 
iideSi manayar 16 
iige 13, 21, 39, 40 (2), 41 (2) 
ligegii 53 
iigei 18, 16, 17, 22, 40, 47, 52 
iigei bol- 43 (iigei boluysan) , 52 (iigei 
boluysan) 
iiges 19, 22, 23, 38, 39(2), 40 
iigiile- 
iigiilebesii 13 
iigiileged 49 
iigiilegsen 39 
iigiiler-iin 10, 12, 17, 38, 42 
ile 12 (sayin iiile) , 15 (2) , 16, 36 (2), 
39 (sayin ile), 46 (yeke iiile), 
55 (yeke iiile) 
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iiile iiiled- 12 (iiile iiiledkiiber), 39 
(iiile tiilediigsen) 
iiled- 
iilediin 31 
iiiledkiiiber 12 
iiilediigsen 39, 48, 49, 54, 55 
iilediigéin 38 (sayin iiiles iiilediigéin) 
iiiles 14, 38 (sayin iiiles itilediigéin) , 
41, 47 (sayin iiiles), 48 (sayin 
iiiles) , 49 (sayid iiiles) , 54 (sayid 
iiiles) , 54, 55 (sayid iiiles) 
iijiigiile- 
iijiigiiletele 17, 50 
iikii- 
iikiibesii 22 
ikikiii 22 
iikiikiiiben 43 
ukiil 51 
ikiildii- 
iikildiikii 22 
iilidke- 
iilidkejiigii 53 
iiliger 40 
iilii 16, 43 
iiliigii 39 
iimegsi 21 
-iin (gen.) 9, 30, 31, 32, 33, 35(3), 
36(2), 38, 41, 47 ([-in]), 53, 
55 (2) 
iinen v. Ging iinen sedkil, Ging iinen 
sedkil-iyer, Ging iinen sedkil-tii, 
iinen joriy-tu 
iinen joriy-tu 14 
iir-e v. ur-e 
iirgiilji v. nasu iirgiilji 
tiyes 8 (yiirban iiyes) , 46 


wan [wan #3] v. jau gung wan quu 

duu sung Si wuu, tungji gau gung 

wan quu duu sung $i wuu 

{fu Fe] v. éauli daiwu, ga yi 

daiwu, Gi gui wusSin, si jing dai- 

wu, Sing goo giin wuSin, wung yi 

daiwu, yajung daiwu, yung luu 

daiwu 

wun [wén %& ] v. yong guu kui wun yi 
wuu jin Siu dai jang gung juu, 
yi wun gem, yi wun tidem 


wung [féng $f] v. jui wung, jung 
wung daiwu, wungsing, wung- 
singla- 
wung [féng 7 ] v. gung wung kausi, 
wung jing daiwu, wung yi daiwu 
wung jing daiwu 57 
wung yi daiwu 57 
wungsing 8 (wungsing nere), 10 
(wungsing nere) 
wungsingla- 
wungsinglayad 46 
wungsinglaysan 29, 30 
wungsinglajigi 30 
wungsinglaju 28 ([wung]singlaju) 
wuu [wu jt] v. ti dau jung ging wuu 
gung kuu 
wuu [fu ] v. Jung wung dai wuu 
wuu [fu ff ] v. ger-iin kébegiid duu 
sunggon wuu, ger-iin kébegiid-iin 
sunggon wuu-yin sunggon, jau 
gung wan quu duu sung Si wuu 
[(?) gonlinje tungji, ong wuu, 
S6n ning wuu, sui luu duu sung- 
gon wuu-yin daruy-a, tungji jau 
gung wan quu duu sung Si wuu 
wuu [fu if ] v. ong wuu 
wuu [fu jj ] v. yong guu kui wun yi 
wuu jin Siu dai Jang gung juu 


ya [ya #5] v. yajung daiwu 
yabu- 
yabubasu 50 
yabuyad 35, 46 
yabuysan 47 
yabuyui [= yabuqui] 41 (2) 
yabujuyui 51 
yabun 40 
yabuyul- 
yabuyulbasu 41 
yabuyuljuyui 55 
yabuyuluyad 14 
yayu 22 
yayu ked 21 (jrly-i ba yayu ked-i), 
24 
yayun 17 
yayun-a-ba 43 
yajung daiwu 28 
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yang [yang [§}] v. Lau yang ding ¢uu 
qing jungsu Sing 

yeke 15, 32, 55; v. yeke emege, yeke 
Mongyol ulus, yeke ner-e, yeke 
nereber, yeke or-a, yeke iiile 

yeke emege 14 

yeke Mongyol ulus 1 

yeke ner-e 38, 53 

yeke nereber 46 

yeke or-a 6, 32 

yeke iiile 46, 55 

yekemed 30, 36 

yem [yen fi] v. Jang Ki yem; Ki yem 

-yi (ace.) 8, 9, 15, 16, 19, 22, 24, 
25 (2) , 33, 40, 42, 44 

yi [i 3] 38; v Jiu yi 

yi [i f#§ ] v. tungji tai éang li yi 6ndi 

yi [i $&] v. yong guu kui wun yi wuu 
jin Siu dai Jang gung juu 

yi [ia ] v. ga yi daiwu, wung yi 
daiwu 

yi [yi | v. yi wun gem, yi wun 
tidem 


yi wun gem 9 

yi wun tidem 57 

-yin (gen.) 2, 8(2), 9(2), 12, 13(2), 
14, 16, 17, 27, 29, 29([(?)-yin]), 
31, 35 (2), 36, 39, 40, 41, 44, 57 

Ying [Ying ff] v. Jang Ying Sui, 
Ying Sui 

Ying Sui 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 21(2), 
25, 27, 29, 30, 39, 40, 41, 43, 50 

yiu [yu #7] v. yiu ¢ing 

yiu éing 29 (Qonam Gang bui ding 
éuu qing jungsu Sing yiu Cing) 

yosuyar 30 


yosutu 22 

-yuyan (gen. poss.-refl.) 2 ([?]-yuyan) 
19, 55 

yung [yung/jung 48 ] v. yung luu 
daiwu 


yung luu daiwu 2, 7, 10, 28 


-yiigen (gen. poss.-refl.) 18, 22, 23, 
25, 43(2), 44, 51(2), 52 
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TRANSLATION OF THE MONGOLIAN TEXT 


[4] Stele at the ancestral grave of Zay 
(CHANG) , [1] late ‘ewn lu taj [2] huw 
(yung-lu-ta-fu) , [3] pin Zan Sin Shi 
(p‘ing-chang-chéng-shih) of the hiy 
zun Séu [Shin] (hsing-chung-shu 
[-shéng]) of places such as Lew jang 
(Liao-yang), zé€u gue (chu-kuo), 
posthumously enfeoffed Géi gué guy 
(Chi-kuo-kung) , granted by Imperial 
Order under the Taj ‘Uen (Ta Yiian).* 





[3] It is a stele * which, [1] in the time of the Great Mongolian 
Empire,* has been erected* by Imperial Order * [2] on behalf 
(?) of © (?) the ancestors’ of Jana Ying Sui (Cuan Ying-jui) ,° 
yung luu daiwu (yung-lu-ta-fu) ,° Lau yang ding Cuu qing jungsu 
[si]Ing bingjang jing % (Liao-yang-téng-ch‘u-hsing-chung-shu- 
shéng-p‘ing-chang-chéng-shih) .° jiigui (chu-kuo)," jui wung 
(chui-féng) *? Gi gui gung (Chi-kuo-kung) .* 

[4] When, in the beginning,"* the Suu-tu (“ Fortunate ”) ** [5] 
Qayan * [6] mounted the great throne,” [7] he made an offering ** 
to the Tong taiyiu (Huang-t‘ai-hou) ,*° honoring [her] with the 
empire * (lit., “earth and people”), and, having [them] ad- 
minister [its affairs!,°* he appointed ** officials of [illustrious] 
origin ** to the kui jing 6n (hui-chéng-yiian) ;** again, when he 
selected and employed good men, who from former times had 
rendered service in a befitting manner,” having granted [him] 
the rank * yung luu daiwu (yung-lu-ta-fu), he appointed the 
jung jing Onsi (chung-chéng-yiian-shih) ," tungji jau gung wan 
quu duu sung si wuu (tung-chih-chao-kung-wan-hu-tu-tsung- 
shih-fu) 2° Jiitung (Chu-t‘ung) ,2° as kui jing [8] 6nst (hui-chéng- 
ytian-shih) *° and bestowed posthumous *' titles [upon his ances- 
tors] unto three ** generations.** 

In the first moon of spring, the third year of On tung (Yiian- 
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t‘ung) ** [25 January-24 February 1335], when there was an Im- 
perial Order saying, “Let [Our ministers] have Jana Ki yem 
(Cuane Ch‘i-yen) ,°° 3 gang kausi (shih-chiang-hsiieh-shih) *° of 
the ganlim én (han-lin-yiian) 7 and Sane Si gen (SHANG Shih- 
chien) °° gung wung kausi (kung-féng-hstieh-shth) * of the kw 
jang gau (k‘uei-chang-ko) ,*° compose ** the text of the stele, let 
[them] have Nau nau (Nao-nao) ,*? Gingji kausi (ch‘éng-chih- 
hsiieh-shih) ** of the kui jang gau (k‘uei-chang-ko) , do the cal- 
ligraphy (lit., ‘ write [the characters] ’), let [them] have Kxii Si 
ging (Hsu Shih-ching) ,** ganlim [9] éingji (han-lin-ch‘éng-chih) ,*° 
write the text on the cap*® (lit., ‘of the forehead ’), let [them] 
have (?) Sengge,*” gung wung kausi (kung-féng-hsiieh-shih) of the 
kui jang gau (k‘uei-chang-ko) ,** translate it into Mongolian, and 
let [them] have Buyan Temiir,*® tidem (t‘t-tien) of the yi wun gem 
(i-wén-chien) ,*° do the calligraphy (lit., ‘ write’), [10] when Ki 
yem and others * spoke, [they said]: 

“The posthumous title yung luu daiwu (yung-lu-ta-fu) , Lau 
yang ding Cuu qing jungsu sing bingjang jingsi (Liao-yang-téng- 
ch‘u-hsing-chung-shu-shéng-p‘ing-chang-chéng-shih) , jiigui (chu- 
kuo) , jui wung (chui-féng) Gi gui gung (Chi-kuo-kung) is [now] 
granted to Jane Ying Sui (Cuane Ying-jui) . 

“ As for Jana Ying Sui (Cuane Ying-jui), he was a man who 
had an origin *? which was in Sén ning wuu * (Ch‘iian-ning-fu) 
and by which a good name had been found.** Because the local- 
ity °° Sén ning wuu (Ch‘iian-ning-fu) had rendered service to [11] 
Luu ong ** (Lu-wang), it became subject to [12] Luu ong (Lu- 
wang) . 

“The grandfather of Jana Ying Sui (CHanc Ying-jui) was 
called Jung ken (Chung-hsien) .*7 Inasmuch as his character was 
one of gentleness, majesty, and upright and sincere thoughts [and] 
whereas he always constantly performed good deeds, the people 
who were there * greatly honored him. 

“* Always when the same spoke, as he spoke saying, ‘ Instead of 
amassing goods and chattels © and giving © [them] to later genera- 
tions, good character should be taught. If one amass and give 
goods and chattels, there comes a time when one finishes using 
[them] (i.e., uses [them] up), [but] a good [13] character is an 
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advantage without end unto generations of generations,’ “ at that 
time the numerous people praised [him] to one another, saying, 
‘These are] good words.’ 

“ Now, because Jiitung (Chu-t‘ung) , the son of his grandson, 
has attained to the title of kui jing Onsi (hui-chéng-yiian-shih) , 
the title jung wung dai wuu (chung-féng-ta-fu) ,°° Ling bui ding 
éuu ging jungsu sing samji jingsi (Ling-pei-téng-ch‘u-hsing-chung- 
shu-shéng-ts‘an-chih-chéng-shih) ,°* [14] quu giin (hu-chiin) ,°* jui 
wung (chui-féng) Sing qoo giin gung (Ch‘ing-ho-chiin-kung) * 
having been attained by his great-grandfather Jung ken (Chung- 
hsien) , his great-grandmother, who was of the Li (L1) * family, 
has been granted the title jui wung (chui-féng) Sing qoo giin 
wusin (Ch‘ing-ho-chiin-fu-jén) 

“His grandfather was called Bai sang (Po-hsiang) .*° Because 
he had zeal and intelligence and a sincere will, Nacin Noyan,®® 
having let him serve (lit., go’) in the kesig (‘ guard’) close 
to (lit., ‘beside and near’) [himself], used to deliberate with 
him * whatever matters [he had to deliberate]. 

“At that time Ying Sui (Ying-jui) was seven years”™ old. 
Because he manifested a character which was [destined] to rise 
upward, [15] when Nacin Noyan observed [it], he reared [him], 
adopting [him] as [his own] son. 

“When he grew up, his understanding and intelligence being 
very much above [those of] others,”* he was clever and skilled (lit., 
“good’) in affairs. And his character was upright.” He was 
zealous in affairs. 

“When Naéin Noyan was sick for three years, Ying sui (Ying- 
jui) personally ** having him properly ™ take (lit., ‘eat’) medicine, 
porridge, and broth,”* served him when he arose, when he sat down, 
and when he went outside, and, [16] massaging (lit., ‘ pressing and 
holding’) his body, when he passed the night, in the time of 
cold *® or heat, having properly determined the thinness * or 
thickness [of his clothing], without leaving him evening or morn- 
ing, served [him] without worrying. If there was any ™ filth on 
the bedding,*®? having washed and wiped ** it himself, likewise he 
did not consider difficult a task which is considered disagreeable ** 


by others. 
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“ After the sickness of Na¢in Noyan had ended,** when, in the 
(?) presence *° of Ying Sui (Ying-jui), he (i.e., Nacin Noyan) 
spoke, [17] admonishing *’ his sons, he put them in contact with 
him, saying, ‘ When I was sick, [as for] you my sons, why would 
there have been no thought of serving ** me? But,*® because my 
sickness was not * of such a sort that ye could come close to (lit., 
“beside and near’) me,” ye were not able to serve * me.’ 

“This my son Ying Sui (Ying-jui) applied himself with an 
upright mind, observed my suffering wherewith I was sick, and 
during (lit., “in the interval of”) three * years served * [me] to 
the end (lit., “until he reached the end’’) * [just] as [if it were 
for only] one day, and, [18] as for the fact that we have cured 
my sickness, it was entirely through the devotion of this son. May 
ye, my sons, not forget that he has rendered service, serving ” 
[me] like this with so upright a mind.’ 

“ Afterwards, when Oloéin ** was appointed to succeed to the 
place of Nacin Noyan, his *’ father, [19] he was favored by Secen 
Qayan*” and, having been presented (?) with’ his own?” 
daughter, when he became an imperial son-in-law, he thought of 
the words wherewith Naéin Noyan, his father, had admonished 
them formerly and, although he treated Ying sui (Ying-jui) with 
more and more*” honor, the same took pains and served ** him 
with more and more ** circumspection. 

“ After that, Jiryuyadai,’ the younger brother of the imperial 
son-in-law, Oloéin, revolted and abducted his elder brother, the 
imperial son-in-law, Olocin; again, when he took by force the 
jla}rl[t}y as well as the things *°’ which had been given as tokens *** 
whereby [20] Cinggis Qayan *” favored [them] and which he had 
[them] transmit to one another unto generations of generations **° 
[21] and went northward,” the same Ying Sui (Ying-jui) thought: 
‘Would I be able to save and rescue from this danger *’ the 
imperial son-in-law, Olocin, my prince? ’ 

“ After going (lit., ‘having gone’) together with him, when, 
in the meantime, harm was inflicted on the life of the imperial 
son-in-law, Oloéin, and when Ying Sui (Ying-jui) was wounded by 
a sword, when the same thought, saying to himself, ‘ There is a 
[saying] which I have heard cited as being a word of the 
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worthies: 7° “ If the man who is lord be harmed by [22] others,** 
it is customary for the man who follows [him as a retainer] to die 
together with [him].” "° How should I consider it difficult to die 
in the suite of my lord? Indeed," if I die, by whom shall I cause 
the mortal violence done to my lord to be (?) avenged **’?’** by 
sword and trick he killed the man who was guarding him, escaped, 
and, having come back, when he reported *® these matters (lit., 
‘words ’) [23] to the Emperor, he (i.e., the Emperor) had them 
investigated (lit., ‘caused to cause to investigate’) by the pro- 
vincial (lit., ‘ outside’) officials,’*° had them (i.e., the officials) 
punish *** those people, and he (i.e., Ying Sui [Ying-jui]) , having 
avenged (lit., ‘having saved the vengeance of’) his lord, again 
had [24] the jlajrl[i}y as well as the things ***—everything— 
returned by those who originally had taken them off. 

“ Therefore, [25] Seéen Qayan favored Ying-Sui (Ying-jui) and, 
having granted him five hundred lingots of paper money * as a 
token,'** had him return to his same locality, having him assist **° 
his proper lord.*”® 

“ Afterwards, when his lord died **’ and [the Emperor] appointed 
his son Diuabala *”* to the place of his father, the younger sister **° 
of [26] Kiiliig Qayan **° was bestowed [upon him] and was granted 
[to him]. Having given her the title [27] Tong guu kui wun yi wuu 
jin Siu dai jang gung juu (Huang-ku hui-wén i-fu chén-show ta- 
chang kung-chu) ,** he (i.e., the Emperor) also granted to the 
imperial son-in-law Diuabala the title Lwu ong (Lu-wang) *** and 
he (i.e., Diuabala), having set up the ong wuu (wang-fu)*** 
yamun,'* when he appointed the officials, the Luu ong (Lu- 
wang) ,’*° being mindful of the fact that Ying Sui (Ying-jui) ** 
had rendered service in a befitting manner, [28] caused the Em- 
peror to be informed [thereof] and, having appointed [him] as 
(lit., ‘making [him]’) yajung daiwu (ya-chung-ta-fu) ,°" Ong 
wuu (Wang-fu),** obtained (lit., ‘took’) [for him] a sén 
(hsiian) **° and granted [it to him]. 

“He lived eighty-two years **° and, after he died,’ in the 
beginning, he (i.e., the Emperor) gave him the title jung wung 
daiwu (chung-féng-ta-fu) ,** Qonam qing sing samji jing (Ho- 
nan-hsing-shéng-ts‘an-chih-chéng-shih) ,‘** posthumously granted 
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..P....?....?..1 and granted him the title yung luu dawu 
(yung-lu-ta-fu) ,*° Lau yang ding éuu qing jungsu sing bingjang 
jingsi (Liao-yang-téng-ch‘u-hsing-chung-shu-shéng-p‘ing-chang- 
chéng-shih) ,\*° jiigui (chu-kuo) ,\“" jut wung (chui-féng) ** Gi gui 
gung (Chi-kuo-kung) .**° 

“ 129] To Gane 3i (Kanc-shih) ,*° his wife, he (i.e., the Em- 
peror) granted ** the title Sing qoo giin wusin (Ch‘ing-ho-chiin- 
fu-jén) 2°? Afterwards, again he posthumously granted’ the 
title Gi gui wusin (Chi-kuo-fu-jén) .*** 

“To Bai sang (Po-hsiang) ,*° father of Ying Sui (Ying-jui) ,**° 
in the beginning, [30] conferring (lit., ‘adding’) the title ga yi 
daiwu (chia-i-ta-fu) °" tungji tai ang li yi Gn (t’ung-chih-t‘ai- 
ch‘ang-li-t-yiian-shih) ,°* sang king guu duu ui (shang-ch‘ing-chii- 
tu-wei) °° Sing qoo giin qiu (Ch‘ing-ho-chiin-hou) °° and 
secondly ** si jing daiwu (tzii-chéng-ta-fu) 1°? Qonam Gang bui 
ding éuu ging jungsu Sing yiu cing** (Ho-nan-Chiang-pei-téng- 
ch‘u-hsing-chung-shu-shéng-yu-ch‘éng-shang-hu-chiin) , sang quu 
giin (shang-hu-chiin) ,* in the very same manner as formerly he 
(i.e., the Emperor) posthumously presented him with the title 
Sing qoo giin gung (Ch‘ing-ho-chiin-kung) .**° 

“To One si (Wane-shih) ,*° wife of Bai sang (Po-hsiang) ,** 
he made a posthumous presentation ** with the title Sing qoo 
giin wusin (Ch‘ing-ho-chiin-fu-jén) ."°° 

“Ying Sui (Ying-jui)*” had three’ sons. The eldest *” is 
called Jiittung (Chu-t‘ung) ,1”* the second Daidulii (Ta-tu-lii) 2 
and the third Sénlii (Ch‘iian-lu) .*7° 

“ As for the character of Jiitung (Chu-t‘ung), whereas he is 
pacific * and respectful,” one who keeps*’* his person [from 
evil] and one who has a gentle character, [31] he does very *” 
meticulously **° (?) whatever *** (?) things *** [he has to do]. 

“ Therefore, the Dai jang gung juu (Ta-chang-kung-chu) ** 
.. 2.8 juu7®> favored him and, in the beginning, when she 
appointed him as sunggon (tsung-kuan) *** of the ger-tin kébegiid 
duu sunggon wuu,'*’ he was given a sén (hsiian) *** with the rank 
ga yi daiwu (chia-i-ta-fu) .*°° 

“In the first year of Ten li (T‘ien-li) [1329], [32] Jayayatu 
Qayan *** mounted the great throne ** and, when he sent to Luu 
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ong (Lu-wang)*® envoys who should enquire** [after him], 
Jiittung (Chu-t‘ung), thinking that the soldiers which had re- 
volted in the East’** might somehow inflict harm** on the 
envoys, had those envoys return by a by**’-route. Those soldiers, 
knowing that he had [so] sent [them],*** seized Jiitung (Chu-t‘ung) 
and, when they sent, giving [him] to Sangdu (Shang-tu) °° the 
same escaped by contriving trick and ruse.” 

“As for the present [33] Tong taiyiu (Huang-t‘ai-hou) ,** be- 
cause she was born of (lit., from’) the Dai jang gung juu (Ta- 
chang-kung-chu) , Sengge Aya,”** the Dai jang gung juu (Ta- 
chang-kung-chu) , observing that Jiitung (Chu-t‘ung) had an 
upright and sincere mind, [34] granted ** him to the Tong taiyiu 
(Huang-t‘ai-hou) as inje.** 

“ The same, [35] having been in the service ** of the Emperor,”” 
in the very beginning,”” was appointed as siken si gang kausi (chi- 
hsien-shih-chiang-hsiieh-shih) °° Afterwards, he (i.e., the Em- 
peror) gave him a tiger-headed golden plaque *® with the title 
si 3en daiwu (tziti-shan-ta-fu) 7° jung jing 6nsi (chung-chéng- 
ytian-shih,)*"* ti dau jung ging wuu gung kuu (t*t-tiao-chung- 
hsing-wu-kung-k‘u) ,** daruya*** of the sui luw duu sunggon wuu 
(sui-lu-tu-tsung-kuan-fu) °"* tungji (t‘ung-chih)** of the jaw 
gung wan quu duu sung 3 wuu [gon] **® inje**" (chao-kung-wan- 
hu-tu-tsung-shih-fu-kuan-ying-ch‘én) *** and he let him command 
a mingya *** of the ger-iin kdbegiid.*° 

“ Now [36] he has been appointed as 6nsi (yiian-shih) *** of the 
kui jing On (hui-chéng-yiian) .**° 

“The second son,””* Daidulii (Ta-tu-lii), has been appointed 
to the office *** [of] swnggon (tsung-kuan) **° of the sunggon wuu 
(tsung-kuan-fu) *°° of the ger-iin kdbegiid.?*" 

“The third son, Sénlii (Ch‘iian-lii) , has not been put in con- 
tact *® with [any] office.*”° 

“ Jiitung (Chu-t‘ung) has three *° sons. The eldest is Kilii 
(Ch‘i-lii) .** [37] Now, having been appointed as tungji (t‘wng- 
chih) *** in the tung jing 6n (t‘ung-chéng-yiian) *** with the rank 
ga yi dai wuu (chia-i-ta-fu) ,*** again having become (?) senior **° 
gem king (chien-ch‘ing)*** in the giin muu gem (chiin-mu- 
chien) *** [he has been appointed as] ti daw kung qui ggii 3 (ti- 
tiao-hung-hui-chii-shih) .?°* 
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“ The second son [is] Indu (Hsin-tu) .**? He has been appointed 
as an officer of the kébegiin keig **° to [38] the Tai yong taiyiu 
(T‘ai-huang-t‘ai-hou) ** [with the rank] éauli daiwu (ch‘ao-lieh- 
ta-fu) ,°*? 3en gung si king (shan-kung-sst-king) 2“ 

“ The third is called Boralgi.” *** 

If we, Ki yem (Ch‘i-yen), reflect on these,*** [we recall that], 
when one speaks in the book called Jiu yi (Chow I) ,2 [one says: ] 
“Tf one be one who performeth good deeds, afterwards happiness 
and prosperity **" will be ready to come [unto him].” **° 

Again, it is in the words of the worthies of antiquity: “ Because 
the ancestors of the dignitaries **° who have attained to great 
name [39] rendered service to the Emperor in a befitting manner 
and were filial to their parents and performed good deeds (?) with 
an upright and sincere mind, this is the reason for which good 
retribution and fruits *° reach later generations.” *** 

As for these words, are they not words which will become an 
example and model **? up to many myriads of years? 

Words such as those which Jung ken (Chung-hsien), the 
grandfather of Ying Sui (Ying-jui) , spoke **—words about de- 
spising wealth and exalting [40] character **—are they not to 
be made an example for the multitude? 

Although these words are few, yet the (?) application *** [there- 
of] is wide and vast. If his later generations be able to conduct 
themselves by these words, there will be happiness and prosperity 
[for them] forever without end. 

If we observe ** by this, [we recognize that] Jung ken (Chung- 
hsien) admonished his sons like the worthies of antiquity. 

When Bai sang (Po-hsiang) , father of Ying Sui (Ying-jui) , was 
serving [41] Nacin Noyan, his *** words having been trusted, 
doing his best, he was entrusted with any matters whatsoever. 
And, whereas the same always proposed *** (?) good *** words to 
Natin Noyan, he became a great help to the people of their 
district.?°° 

Afterwards, when Ying Sui (Ying-jui) was serving Na¢éin 
Noyan, although he was young in years,”** because he had a gentle 
character,” Naé¢in Noyan noticed him and had him serve close 
to himself. 
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And the same served *** ..?..,7** rendering service to [42] 
Naéin Noyan with an upright mind. When Nacin Noyan spoke, 
he said: “Formerly I thought that he ** would become a man 
and it happened as I thought.” 

Because his great-grandfather, despising goods and chattels and 
exalting character,’ taught his sons admonishingly, the genera- 
tions born later rendered * service to [43] the Emperor in a 
befitting manner like this. 

Afterwards, when Oloéin was abducted by his younger brother 
Jiryuyadai,”* the same also went along with him, without regard 
for his own life,?*° and, when he was wounded *”° by those enemies, 
he made nothing of the fact that he might die.*” 

When harm was inflicted on the life of Olocin, his lord, the same 
Ying Sui (Ying-jui) , having escaped from the mouth of the tiger,?” 
came back sound, [44] reported *** to the Emperor ** the death *” 
of his lord, and avenged him.*° 

His thinking that he would show his gratitude * with an up- 
right and sincere mind for his same lord was like [that of] the 
worthies of antiquity. In this way the reason that he attained to 
the title of ong wuu (wang-fu) and lived a long life *"* was this 
(lit., ““ because of this”) . 

Again he was protected by Heaven *’® and, a good son like 
Jiitung (Chu-t‘ung) having been born, he (i.e., Jiitung) was 
favored by [45] the Dai jang gungju (Ta-chang-kung-chu) **° and, 
having served in the (?) presence [ (?) of]*** [46] the Suu-tan 
Degediis (“ Fortunate Emperor ”’) ,**? because he was appointed 
to a great office,”** [the Emperor] posthumously honored [his ances- 
tors] with great titles unto three ** generations. Because his sons 
and grandsons also have served close to [47] the Suu-tan Degediis 
(“ Fortunate Emperor ”) ,**° afterwards good deeds will come 
without stopping *** like flowing **’ water and ..? . .7% 

As for the fact that now in this way, a stele being erected 7° 
[48] by Imperial Order, one intends to cause the good deeds which 
they performed to shine in the future forever, it has been by 
reason of the fact that their ancestors, [49] having in a befitting 
manner rendered service to the Emperor, have been filial to their 
parents (lit., “father and mother ”’) .*°° 
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Therefore, we, having narrated in [chronological] sequence the 
good deeds which they performed, shall now sing in praise with 
verses: °°? 


JANG Ying Sui (CHAaNne Ying-jui) whose name became famous, 
Having been born from good parents (lit., “ father and mother ”) , 
Had a completely upright character 

And encountered a peaceful, good time. 


[50] When Naéin Noyan 2% resided, holding in subjection 2% the Eastern 
Quarter,?94 
And his good name became famous, 
As Ying Sui (Ying-jui), in his early years,?® served him, 
He (i.e., Naéin) clearly 2% knew his upright mind. 


Being reared as a son by Natin Noyan, 

When name and favor were attained [by him], 

Always remembering that he should show his gratitude,?%7 

How much he diligently (?) attached his mind [to what he undertook]. 


His appearance °°8 [was] gentle and majestic and 

Having an (?) upright mind [51] without partiality,?°° 

Having diligently done his best evening and morning,®°° 

From the beginning until he reached the end he conducted himself with 
uniformity 2° 


When Olocin Noyan became imperial son-in-law, 

He treated him with more and more 2°? favor. 

And afterwards at the time when evil men revolted, 

He was distressed that they inflicted harm on the life *°* of his lord. 


Thinking to himself: “TI shall avenge 3° my lord 
For so terrible a death as that,” 

[52] Even though he was wounded ..?.. his 9% ..?.., 
He got out conveniently by sword and trick. 


When he reported *°7 the death 2°8 of his lord, 

[53] He also caused the heart of the Emperor to be troubled.*°? 
Having had the enemies seized by the ‘imperial] troops,?1° 
He annihilated those who had led them. 


The (?) renown *!! [gained from the fact] that he took vengeance,*1? 
having become famous, 

Caused the stupid **° and the evil to take heed 24 more and more.**® 

In this way attaining to a great title,?16 

His long life was [54] because of the fact that he was protected by 
Heaven.?17 





Especially *18 because he performed good deeds, 

His descendants were appropriately ..? . .319 

Because they were in harmony with one another like music, 
His good character was exalted like a jewel. 
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If they were entrusted with any matters whatsoever, 

Diligently striving to the best of their ability, 

Because they rendered service with an upright mind, 
[55] One had them serve in the presence of the Emperor. 


Whereas they were favored and entrusted with great affairs, 

[The Emperor] granted posthumous honor to his ancestor with the title 
Gi gui gung (Chi-kuo-kung) . 

Because his descendants were [so] favored,?*1 

He was praised by the people of the Eastern Quarter.®? 


At the grave with pine and juniper trees,?78 

Erecting a great stele, 

Causing [the descendants] more and more to observe and imitate 

The good deeds which were performed by his ancestors, [the Emperor] 
has caused [them] to be diligent. 


[56] By Imperial Order one has had this text composed. 
[57] By Imperial Order *** ..? ..,°*° gung wung kausi (kung-féng- 
hsiieh-shih) **° of the kui jang kausi Gn (k‘uei-chang-hsiieh-shih- 
ytian) °*" wung jing daiwu (féng-chéng-ta-fu) °° ..?.. gon 
(kuan) ,**° translated [it] into Mongolian and Buyan Temiir,** 
wung yi daiwu (féng-i-ta-fu) ,°** tidem (t‘i-tien) *** [of] the yz wun 
[gem] (i-wén|-chien] ***) , the gon (kuan) of ..?..i si gem ging ** 
(..2?..?? ? ?) did the calligraphy. 

In the first moon of spring, the third year of On tung (Yiian- 
t‘ung) [25 January-23 February 1335]. 
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NOTES TO THE TRANSLATION OF THE MONGOLIAN TEXT 


1 This top or “cap” is merely a transcription in the ’Phags-pa script of the cor- 
responding Chinese Text on the obverse of the stele. For the transcription of the 
*Phags-pa script I have, with the exception of the substitution of % for 3 in the text 
of the inscription, followed the system employed by A. Dracunov in “ The hPhags-pa 
Script and Ancient Mandarin” in V3pectua Akagemun Hayk [Bulletin of the 
Academy of Sciences] (1930), pp. 627-647; 775-797. For reference, I include here- 
with the numbers of the characters registered in his “Comparative Tables of Ancient 
Chinese, Ancient Mandarin and hPhags-pa ” (ibid., pp. 781-797). The sequence is that 
of their appearance in our text: 

148; 277; deest; deest; 479; 369; deest; 148 
546; deest; 383; 328; 522; 329; 571; 525 
[332]; 370; 387; 337; 95; deest; 669; 123; 589 
159; 669; 553; deest; '72; 253; deest; deest 

* For the term bii tas cf. note 1 on page 94 of my article “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1862 in Memory of Prince Hindu” in HJAS 12 (1949) .1-133. 

® For the words yeke Mongyol ulus cf. ibid., pp. 94-95, note 6. 

“For the form bayiyuldaysan cf. ibid., note 2. 

5 For the orthography jrly (= jarliy) cf. ibid., note 3. 

®*The rubbing is not clear at this point. I am not at all certain that this is the 
postposition -yuyan (gen. poss.-refl.). I propose it, therefore, with every reservation. 
If, eventually, when controlled by a better rubbing or by an examination of the 
stone itself, the word should prove to be -ywyan, then it will be necessary to observe 
that its use is slightly irregular. One would expect uridus-un tula or even uridus inu 
tula. However, the use of -ywyan/-yiigen in some of the early texts differs con- 
siderably from that in the later written language. See also note 99 below. 

7 The rubbing is not clear at this point. I am not certain that this word is uridus. 
It might be goyitus. In reading uridus I have permitted myself to be guided by the 
Chinese text which has 36, (hsien). “ predecessors.” 

® For Cane Ying-jui see Part I, note 54. Jang = chang We < A.C. ,fiang. Cf. B. 
Karueren, Analytic Dictionary of Chinese and Sino-Japanese (1923), no. 1173. 
Deest apud A. Dracunov. Ying = ying Mia < A.C. ,*iang (KARLGREN, no. 287). Cf. 
A.M. ‘iy and ’Phags-pa ‘iy (Dracunov, no. 360). Sui=jui Fig < A.C. sie’ 
(Karucren, no. 1184). Deest apud Dracunov. 

® For yung-lu-ta-fu see Part I, note 5. Yung = yung 48 < A.C. (ji’ong (KaRucREN, 
no. 286). Cf. A.M. ‘iiy and ’Phags-pa ‘éuy (Dracunov, no. 369). Luu =lu kk 
< A.C. luk (Karucren, no. 574). Deest apud Dracunov. It is interesting to observe 
that the word lu, transcribed Juu in this inscription (lines 2, 7, 10, and 28), is 
transcribed Jw in that of 1362 (lines 25, 32, and 40). It is significant that in this 
inscription the word is written separately in each case (i.e., yung luu), whereas in 
that of 1362 it is joined to the first element in the writing, i.e., yunglu. The same 
phenomenon is observed in other transcriptions in this inscription. Cf., e.g., daiwu 
(ga yi daiwu in lines 29 and 31 and jung wung daiwu in line 28) and dai wuu (ga yi 
dai wuu in line 36 and jung wung dai wuu in line 13) and gungju (dai jang gungju in 
line 45) and jung juu (dai jang gung juu in line 27). Dai=tai (> ta) K < A.C. 
dai / t'dv ~(Karuoren, no. 952). Cf. A.M. d‘ai and ’Phags-pa taj (DraGuNov, no. 
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148). Wu=fu # < A.C. :piu (Karuoren, no. 41). Cf. A.M. fu and ’Phags-pa 
huu (Dracunov, no. 546). 

2° For Liao-yang-téng-ch‘u-hsing-chung-shu-shéng-p‘ing-chang-chéng-shih see Part I, 
notes 6, 7, and 8. Lau = Liao we < A.C. ,liew (Karucren, no. 547). Deest apud 
Dracunov. Yang = yang Be < A.C. ,iang (KaRucREN, no. 214). Cf. A.M. jay 
and ’Phags-pa jay (Dracunov, no. 383). Ding = téng SE < A.C. ‘tai /' tang (Kart- 
GREN, no. 811). Cf. A.M. tay and ’Phags-pa dhiy (Dracunov, no. 323). Cuu = ch‘u 
BE < A.C. ‘éS‘i”o’ (Karucren, no. 1256). Cf. A.M. éii and ’Phags-pa é‘éu age 
Nov, no. 522). Qing =hsing Ff < A.C. yong’ / ,yang (Karucren, no. 156). 
A.M. xiy and ’Phags-pa hiiy (Dracunov, no. 329). Jung = chung FR <A. : 

ctiung’ (Karucren, no. 1269). Cf. A.M. éuy and ’Phags-pa 3uy (Dracunoy, no. 571). 
ped ot <A. (5t°0 (KarucrEN, no. 1187). Cf. A.M. si and ’Phags-pa séw 
(Dracunov, no. 525). Sing = shéng G < A.C. ‘seng /‘siéng (Karucren, no. 875 
Cf. A.M. say and ’Phags-pa shiy (Dracunov, no. 332). Bing = p‘ing 2B <A. C. 
(bivbng (KARLGREN, no. 743). Cf. A.M. biin (sic =b'iy?) and ’Phags-pa piy 
(Dracunov, no. 370). Jang = chang = < A.C. ,tsiang (KaRLGREN, no. 1172). Cf. 
A.M. éay and ’Phags-pa 3ay (Dracunov, no. 387). Jing = chéng Be <A.C. 
,tsiing’ (Karucren, no. 1198). Cf. A.M. éiy and the ’Phags-pa 3iy (DRAGUNOV, 
no. 337). Si=shih B¥ < A.C. dz‘? (Karvoren, no. 889). Cf. A.M. dz‘t and 
*Phags-pa éhi (DracuNov, no. 95). 

™ For chu-kuo see Part I, note 9. Jit = chu FE < A.C. ‘d’iw (Karucren, no. 1245). 
Deest apud Dracunov. In line 25 of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1862 we have 
the transcription juu. The two elements are written separately, i.e., juw gui. For this 
phenomenon see note 9 above. Gui = kuo BY < A.C. kak (KarucRen, no. 118). 
Cf. A.M. kue and ’Phags-pa gue (sic =gué ?) (Dracunov, no. 669). Cf. also note 
- on page 96 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362. a 

** For chui-féng see Part I, page 21. Jui = chui 3B < ‘: C. €% (KARLGREN, no. 
1266). Cf. A.M. éue and ’Phags-pa 3ue (DRAGUNOV, no. 198). Wung = féng 
< A.C. ,pi’ong (Karucren, no. 33). Cf. A.M. fuy and ’Phags-pa huwy (Dracunov, 
no. 589). 

*8 For Chi-kuo-kung see Part I, note 10. Gi = chi hail. Deest apud Karucren. Cf. 
however, A.C. ij kiei, A.M. ki and ’Phags-pa géi. (Dracunov, no. 159). Gui = 
kuo. See note 11 above. Gung =kung ZS < A.C. (kung (Karucren, no. 475). Cf. 
A.M. kuy and ’Phags-pa guy (Dracunov, no. 553). 

** The word tiiriin seems to have disappeared from the later written language. It is 
found once in the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1338 (line 11) 
and twice in that of 1362 (lines 14 and 38 where, in both cases, it is written tiir-iin). 
It is attested also in the Secret History. Cf., e.g., YCPS 5.17b3, where we find 
tiiriin-ii, the genitivus in -ii of tiiriin. The interlinear translation is REA (shih-ch‘u- 
ti) “of the beginning.” Haeniscu translates it “ anfangs” in his Wérterbuch (p. 155). 

**For the word suu-tu cf. note 31 on pages 100-101 of “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1362. . .” 

*° The gaan in question was Toyon Temiir. See Introduction, note 2. 

** The words yeke or-a. saywyad are literally “having sat [on] the great place.” 
They render the expression BEBE (chien tsu) of the Chinese text. See Part I, note 
34. The words yeke or-a sayuysan-u qoyina “After having sat [on] the great place” 
are found in line 14 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1338. 
They render the words R@R|\fir (chi chi wei) “ After he ascended the throne” of the 
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Chinese text. Again, in line 34 of the Mongolian inscription of 1862 we find the words 
Kéden ejen-ii or-a sayuysan “who had sat [in] the place of (i.e., succeeded) Kéden 
Ejen.” 

On page 317 §169 of his CpaBHHTebHad rTpaMMaTHKa MOHIOJbCKOrO MHCbMeH- 
HOrO A3bIKa H XaaxacKoro Hapeuna [Comparative Grammar of the Mongolian 
Written Language and the Khalkha Dialect] (Leningrad, 1929) B. Ya. VLApIMIRcov 
stated: “cTap. MOHI.-IIHCbM. or-@ «dativ. OT or».” [“ Old Writ. Mong. or-a ‘ dativ. 
of or. ”] This statement, however, is inaccurate. As a matter of fact, or-a (ora) ~ 
oro in the old written language. On page 269a of the MonrompcKuit cloBapb 
Mykayyumat an-Aga6 [Mongolian Dictionary of Mukaddimat al-Adab] N. Porre 
registered the expression ora bariba which he rendered “ 3aHA MecTO [took a piace].” 
From this single example it is perfectly clear that or-a is not a dativus-locativus in 
-a of a word *or. For examples with oro cf. the Secret History of the Mongols 
(YCPS, Sup. 2.23a2-3) (Harniscu 96 §272; Kozin 512 §272): yeke oro-ban beye-tiir 
cinu ¢éucuju “indicating his ‘great place’ (i.e., throne) for thy person” and the 
Hua-i i-yii 2A%b1: yeke oro barilduyu kemlesi iiget boluyu “The transmission of the 
‘great place’ (i.e., throne) from the one to the other is without limitation.” 

*8 The orthography tayiju for tagiju (> takiju) is constant in this inscription. Two 
points are placed beside the q whenever it is intervocalic, whenever it appears between 
an r and an a, and whenever it occurs in the nomen futuri. See, for example, aya 
(l. 19); joyiyayulun (1. 8), joyiyan (1. 15 and 1. 16); tayiyad (1. 16 and 1. 18), 
tayiju (1. 17,) tayin (1. 17 and 1. 18); uyayan (1. 15), wyaju (1. 15 and 1. 17); 
soyuryaydaju (l. 12 and |. 18), soyuryaju (1. 8 and |. 20); barilduyulyu (1. 20); 
cidayuyu (1. 21); tayiyu (1. 17), etc. This appears to be an orthographic device— 
probably to facilitate the reading of words with q in such positions—which has 
nothing to do with the pronunciation. On page 5 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 1362. . .” I transcribed tayiju as tagiju. Although the latter is, strictly speaking, 
not incorrect in that it corresponds to the pronunciation, I now consider it preferable 
to adhere strictly to the orthography of the original. 

*°For Huang-t‘ai-hou see Part I, note 35. Tong = huang & <a.c (yang 
(Karucren, no. 104). Cf. A.M. yuay and ’Phags-pa yoy (Dracunov, no. 401). 
Tai = tai k < A.C. t@i (Karucren, no. 963). Cf. A.M. t‘ai and ’Phags-pa t‘aj 
(Dracunov, no. 147). Tiu =hou < A.C. “yau (Karucren, no. 78). Cf. A.M. viv 
and ’Phags-pa yiw (Dragunov, no. 442). On page 5 of “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1362. . .” I transcribed yong taiyiu as gong taigiu. I now consider 
this transcription erroneous. The fact that 5 (huang) and JR (hou) were both 
pronounced with an initial y- in Ancient Mandarin and the fact that we have two 
points beside each of these initials in the orthography of this text indicate conclusively 
that the only correct transcription is yong taiyiu. Cf. M. Lewicxt, “ Inscriptions 
mongoles inédites en écriture carrée,” Collectanea Orientalia 12 (1937) .10. Cf. also M. 
Lewick1, RO 15 (1949) .242-243. 

°°The words delekei ulus (lit., “earth and people”) are also found in the Sino- 
Mongolian inscription of 1346. Cf. N. Poprr, “Otuet 0 noe3qke Ha OpxoH JeTOM 
1926 roga” [“ Report on a Trip to the Orkhon in the Summer of the Year 1926” 
in [IpeqBaputeabubllt oTYeT WHHTBHCTHYeCKOH akcnexHUNH B CepepHyio Monro- 
M10 3a 1926 rom [Preliminary Report of the Linguistic Expedition to Northern 
Mongolia for the Year 1926] (Leningrad, 1929), p. 16, line 17 and p. 17, line 17. 
Poppe translated them (p. 19) “3emMiaa HM HapoJ [earth and people].” 
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*1 My reading gadayalayulun is provisional. 

22 The orthography tiisiged for tiisiged is constant in this inscription. See, for 
example, tisijii (1. 8) and tiisiged (1. 28). 

28 For another example of the word ujayur-tan cf. line 11 of the Mongolian text of 
the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1862, where it means “ of [illustrious] origin.” 

*4For hui-chéng-yiian see Part I, note 40. Kui = hui #8 < A.C. xj”ei (Karucren, 
no. 1314). Deest apud Dracunov. For jing see note 10 above. On = yiian Be. Deest 
apud Karucren. Cf., however, A.C. Be  jiwin, A.M. ‘iién and ’Phags-pa ‘uén 
(Dracunoy, no. 269). 

2° The orthography jug for jiig is the constant orthography of this word in this 
inscription. See also lines 27, 39, 43, and 49. 

The expression jug-iyer, which is attested also in the inscription of 1338, line 2-4, is 
found in the Secret History (YCPS 9.30a3) (Harniscu 73 §223). In his Wérterbuch 
(p. 94) Haeniscu translates it: “in rechter (gleichmissiger) Weise.” Although the 
expression still lives in the dialects, the meaning is different. Cf., e. g., the Kalmuck 
“zugér umsonst, ohne ursache, ohne bezahlung” (G. J. Ramstept, Kalmiickisches 
Worterbuch, p. 479b). This must not be confused with the jiig-iyer of KowaLewskt 
3.2419b. 

°° The term sangon is the Chinese san-kuan EE . Cf. note 109 on page 114 of 
“The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362. . .” The term appears again in lines 31 and 
36 below. It is also attested in the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1338 (lines 7 [2], 
14, and 36) and in that of 1362 (lines 24, 40, and 41), but the term san-kuan never 
occurs in the Chinese text of any of these inscriptions. San = san 7f{ < A.C. ‘sén’ 
(Karucren, no. 767). Deest apud Dracunov. Gon = kuan "pf < A.C. ,kudn (Kart- 
GREN, no. 447). Cf. A.M. kuan and ’Phags-pa gon (DraAcunov, no. 254). 

°" For chung-chéng-yiian-shih see Part I, note 45. The Chinese text has only 
se Risg [ul (chung-chéng-shih), but that is an abbreviation of | | Be | (chung-chéng- 
ytian-shih). For jung see note 10 above. For jing see note 10 above. For 6n see 
note 24 above. Si= shih {2 < A.C. ‘si’ (Karucren, no. 526). Cf. A.M. si and 
’Phags-pa shi (Dracunov, no. 97). 

°° For t‘wng-chih-chao-kung-wan-hu-tu-tsung-shih-fu see Part I, note 46. Tung = 
tung fr] SAMS: dung (Karucren, no. 1150). Cf. A.M. d‘uy and ’Phags-pa tug 
(Dracunov, no. 562) Ji=chih Sn <A. C. tie (Karucren, no. 1218). Cf. A.M. é 
and ’Phags-pa 3i (Dracunoy, no. 67). Jau = chao W3 < A.C. fsitiu (KARLGREN, no. 
1180). Deest apud Dracunoy. Gung = kung Gy < A.C. kung (Karueren, p. 469). 
Cf. A.M. kuy and ’Phags-pa guy (Dracunov, no. 554). Wan = wan BS < Ave. 
mi”on (KARLGREN, no. 1295). Cf. A.M. van and ’Phags-pa wan (Dracunov, no. 279). 
Quu=hu Fa < A.C. yuo (Karucren, no. 82). Deest apud Dracunov. Duu = tu 
ab < A.C. tuo (Karlgren, no. 1187). Cf. A.M. tu and ’Phags-pa du (Dracunov, 
no. 502). Sung =tsung #4 < A.C. tswng (Karucren, no. 1118), Cf. A.M. tsun 
and ’Phags-pa dzuy (Dracunov, no. 564). For 3 see note 27 above. Wuu = fu HF 
<A.C. piu (Karucren, no. 45). Cf. A.M. fu and ’Phags-pa huw (Dracunov, no. 545). 

2° For Chu-t‘ung see Part I, note 44. Ji = chu 4E < A.C. d’iw’ (Karucren, no. 
1245). Deest apud Dracunov. Tung = tung te < A.C. ,d'ung (Karucren, no. 
1149). Deest apud Dracvunov. 

°° For hui-chéng-yiian-shih see Part I, note 47. For kui jing Gn see note 24 above. 
For # see note 27 above. 

51 The term wungsing is the Chinese féng-tséng $F AF . Cf. note 68 on page 108 of 
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“The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362. . .” The term appears again in line 10 
below. In each instance (here and in line 10) it is used with the word nere “title.” 
Hence wungsing nere is literally “ féng-tséng title.’ The denominative verb wung- 
singla- is found in lines 28, 29, 30(2), and 46 below. It is :ound also in lines 16 and 
34 of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1362. Wung = féng $f < A.C. ,pi”ong 
(KaruereEN, no. 33). Cf. A.M. fuy and ’Phags-pa huuy (Dracunov, no. 589). Siny 
= tséng ie < A.C. dz‘ang (Karucren, no. 1047). Cf. A.M. dz‘ay and ’Phags-pa 
tshig (Dracunov, no. 325). 

82 The orthography yiirban for yurban is the constant orthography of this word 
throughout the inscription. For a similar orthography see the word biisud in line 15 
below and biisu in line 17 below. 

88 Jt should be observed that iiyes is used in this inscription (here and in line 46 
below) to designate past generations. In this instance, it translates the Chinese ae 
(tai). The word uruy is used to designate future generations. See, for example, 
qoyitus urwy-a in line 12 below. 

On = yiian JU < A.C. ngi”on (Karucren, no. 1337). Cf. A.M. ‘iién and 
’*Phags-pa ‘wén (Dracunov, no. 277). Tung = t‘ung HE <2A.C. t'uong’ (KARLGREN, 
no. 1273). Cf. A.M. tuy and ’Phags-pa t‘wy (Dracunov, no. 566). 

85 For Cuana Ch‘i-yen see Part I, note 19. Jang = chang. See note 7 above. Ki 
=chi #2 < A.C. ‘k'ji (Karueren, no. 319). Cf. A.M. k’% and ’Phags-pa ki 
(Dracunov, no. 83). Yem= yen Re < A.C. ,ngiom (Karuaren, no. 248). Cf. 
A.M. yiem and ’Phags-pa yem (Dracunov, no. 196). 

8° For shih-chiang-hsiieh-shih see Part I, note 20. Si = shih fF < A.C. & (Kart- 
GREN, no. 811). Deest apud Dracunov. Gang = chiang 7 < A.C. ‘kang (KaRucREN, 
no. 418). Cf. A.M. kiay and ’Phags-pa giay (Dracunov, no. 404). Kau = hsiao / 
hsiich 8 < A.C. yak (Karucren, no. 173). Cf. A.M. xiauw and ’Phags-pa hiaw 
(Dracunov, no. 681). Si=shih >t < A.C. ‘dz‘i (Karueren, no. 877). Deest apud 
Dracunov. 

®7For han-lin-yiian see Part I, note 20. The Chinese text has only PK (han- 
lin), but that is an abbreviation of | | Be (hen-lin-yiian). Qan=han HR < A.C. 
yan’ (Karucren, no. 65). Deest apud Dracunov. Lim =lin a <Aic. liam 
(Karucren, no. 555). Cf. A.M. lim and ’Phags-pa lim (Dracunov, no. 212). For 
Gn see note 24 above. 

*® For Suane Shih-chien see Part 1 note 14, The Chinese text has only Bip fifi (Shih- 
chien) . Sang = shang fr} < A.C. Ziang’ (Karucren, no. 856). Cf. A.M. Say and 
the ’Phags-pa gay (Dracunov, no. 393). Cf. also note 145 on page 117 of “The 
Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362. . .” Si= shih fii < A.C. ,si (Kartcren, no. 
893). Cf. A.M. si and ’Phags-pa shi (Dracunov, no. 48). Gen =chien fifj < A.C. 
‘kan (Karucren, no. 375). Cf. A.M. kian and ’Phags-pa gian (Dracunov, no. 221). 

°° For kung-féng-hsiieh-shih see Part I, note 15. Gung = kung fE < A.C. ,kivong’ 
(Karueren, no. 474). Cf. A.M. kiiy and ’Phags-pa géwy (Dracunov, no. 579). Wung 
= féng FS < A.C. ‘bi”ong (Karucren, no. 34). Cf. A.M. fuy and ’Phags- -pa huuy 
(Dracunov, no. 590). For kau see note 36 above. For 3 see note 36 above. 

“© For k‘uei-chang-ko see Part I, note 15. Kui=k‘uei AE < A.C. (kei (Kart- 
GREN, no. 458). Deest apud Dracunov. For jang see note 10 above. Gau = kao / ké 
BE] < A.C. kdék (Karucren, no. 411). Deest apud Dracunov. 

‘1 For the orthography joyiyayulun for joqiyayulun (> jokiyayulun) see note 18 


above. 
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*° For Nao-nao see Part I, note 26. Nau = nao. Cf. page 12 of my article “ K‘uei- 
k‘uei or Nao-nao?” in HJAS 10(1947) .1-10 + $ plates. 

*° For ch‘éng-chih-hsiieh-shih see Part I, note 27. Cing = ch‘éng IK < A.C. ,ziang 
(Karucren, no. 1203). Cf. A.M. sy and ’Phags-pa sy (Dracunov, no. 362). Ji 
= chih Fl < A.C. ésidi’ (KARLGREN, no. 1219). Deest apud Dracunov. For kau 
see note 36 above. For si see note 36 above. 

*4 For Hsi Shih-ching see Part I, note 29. Kkii = hsii aF < A.C. ‘xi”o (KARLGREN, 
no. 1279). Cf. A.M. xii and ’Phags-pa héu (Dracunov, no. 513). For si see note 38 
above. Ging = ching a < A.C. kiong’ (Karucren, no. 396). Cf. A.M. k’iy and 
*Phags-pa giy (Dracunov, no. 349). 

*° For han-lin-ch‘éng-chih see Part I, note 30. For gan see note $7 above. For lim 
see note 37 above. For éing see note 43 above. Ji =chih fi < A.C. ‘ési (Karrcren, 
no. 1215). Cf. A.M. éi and ’Phags-pa 3i (Dracunoy, no. 43). 

*° For this technical usage of the word manglai cf. note 17 on page 97 of “The 
Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362. . .” 

47 The rubbing is, unfortunately, almost illegible at this point. I am unable, there- 
fore, to decipher with certainty the name of the person who translated the text into 
Mongolian. It seems to be (?)Sengge (< Tibetan Sen-ge “ Lion”). 

48 The title kui jang gau-yin gung wung kausi, being that of the Mongolian translator, 
does not appear in the Chinese text. For kui jang gau see note 40 above. For gung 
wung kausi see note 39 above. 

4° The name Buyan Temiir means “ Merit Iron.” Buyan means specifically “ religious 
merit ” in Buddhist terminology. For its etymology cf. note 167 on page 120 of “ The 
Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362...” 

5° The title yi wun gem-iin tidem, being that of the Mongolian calligrapher, does not 
appear in the Chinese text. The term tidem is the Chinese t‘i-tien HERA. Ti = ti HE 
< A.C. ,d‘iei (Karucren, no. 890). Cf. A.M. di and ’Phags-pa ti (Dracunov, 
no. 171). Dem = tien Bi < A.C. ‘tiem (KarucrEN, no. 1162). Cf. A.M. tiem and 
*Phags-pa dem (Dracunov, no. 198). The term yi wun gem is the Chinese i-wén-chien 
BRA Re. Yi=i By < A.C. ngidi’? (Karucren, no. 198). Cf. A.M. 72 and ’Phags-pa 
ji (Dracunov, no. 155). Wun = wén 3 < A.C. ,miuan (Karucren, no. 1315). Cf 
A.M. vun and ’Phags-pa vun (Dracunov, no. $22). Chien = gem BY < A.C. ,kam’ 
(KarucrEN, no. 376). Deest apud Dracunov. For the i-wén-chien cf. Yiian shih 
87 (ts‘é 29) .7a7-7b6. Cf. also E. Cuavannes, TP 5 (1904) .434, note 1. 

5t The word kiged renders the word 4 (téng) in the Chinese text. For this curious 
use of kiged in the old written language cf. note 223 on page 127 of “The Sino- 
Mongolian Inscription of 1362. . .” 

52 For ujayur-tu see note 23 above. 

58 For Ch‘iian-ning-fu see Part I, note 55. The Chinese text has only 44’64 (Ch’iian- 
ning), but that is an abbreviation of | | ff (Ch‘iian-ning-fu). Sdn = ch‘iian 
< A.C. ,dz‘iin (Karucren, no. 1124). Deest apud Dracunov. Ning= ning %& 
< A.C. ,nieng (Karucren, no. 672). Cf. A.M. nig and ’Phags-pa niy (Dracunov 
no. 356). For wuuw see note 29 above. 

54 The use of oldaysan, the nomen perfecti in -ysan of olda-, the passivus in -da of 
ol- “to find, to get, to acquire,” in the phrase sayin ner-e oldaysan ujayur-tu, may be 
compared with that in line 49 of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 13862, where we 
find: qaltaril iigei qadqulduju sayiban oldaysan “ He battled without shirking and his 
success was found.” 
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55In the dependent clause Sén ning wuu ‘yajar-i Luu ong-a kiiéii Ggiigsen-ii tula 
the subject (yajar) is in the accusative, a relatively common construction in the old 
written language. 

5° For Lu-wang see Part I, note 57. Luu =lu 4§ < A.C. ‘luo (Karuoren, no. 580). 
Cf. A. M. lu and ’Phags-pa lu (Dracunov, no. 498). Ong = wang =E < A.C. ‘jivang 
(KaruGren, no. 1298). Cf. A.M. ‘way and ’Phags-pa ‘uay (Dracunov, no. 405). Ong 
must have become a “ naturalized” word in Mongolian long before 1335, the date of 
this inscription. Hence, ong is not, strictly speaking, a transcription of wang. In the 
later language we find wang. 

°? For Chung-hsien see Part I, note 61. Jung = chung {th} <A.C. d’iuny’ (Kan. 
GREN, no. 1269). Cf. A.M. 3‘uy and the ’Phags-pa éuy (Dracunov, no. 572). Ken = 
hsien BE < A.C. ,yien (Karucren, no. 369). Cf. A.M. xien and ’Phags-pa héen 
(Dracunov, no. 242). 

58 The word tendekin is a plural in -n of tendeki. As remarked by N. Poppe on page 
108 §21 of “Die Nominalstammbildungssuffixe im Mongolischen” in Keleti Szemle 
20 (1923-1927) .89-125, “‘ Das Suffix -ki, welches produktiv ist, dient zur Bildung der 
Adjectiva loci. Gewéhnlich tritt dieses Suffix nicht an der Nominalstamm (= Nomi- 
nativ), sondern an den Lokativ oder Dativ (Vgl. Rupn. Vorles., S. 67. Korwicz. 
Kalm. Gr., §81).” The word tendekin is also attested in line 1 of Document III 
(Fig. 30) of the Teheran documents. Cf. Paul Pr.iiot, “ Les documents mongols du 
Musée de Teheran,” Athar-é Iran 1 (1936) 37-44. 

Cf. also the word olonkin in the Secret History (YCPS 6.16b4). Haerniscu, in his 
edition of the text (page 46 §174), split it into two words “olon kin.” This, of course, 
is incorrect. In his Histoire secréte des Mongols (Paris, 1949), p. 57 §174, PeLuior 
transcribed it “olon-kin.” This also is incorrect. The sentence in which it appears 
reads: Mongyol-un olonkin Jamurya-lu’a Altan Quéar-lu’a bidan-tur bui. “ [Those] 
of the Mongols who are |the most] numerous (i.e., the majority of the Mongols) are 
with us with Jamuya and with Altan and Quéar.” We also find the same word tran- 
scribed olungkin in the Secret History (YCPS 7.27b5). The sentence in which it 
appears reads: Mongyol-un olungkin Jamuya-lu’a ende bidan-tur bui. “ [Those] of 
the Mongols who are [the most] numerous (i.e., the majority of the Mongols) are 
here with us with Jamuya.” The transcription olungkin, instead of olongkin, is easily 
explained by the fact that the syllable long did not exist in Chinese and the only 
alternative was lung. There can be no doubt, however, that this transcription repre- 
sents a Mongolian syllable Jong with an o and not a wu vowel. 

Among the examples cited by Poppr, loc. cit., is “ olanki(n) ‘der grisste Teil’ zu 
olan ‘ viel.” For examples of this plural form in the later language cf., e. g., bi delekei- 
dekin-i qamtudqan jasaqu-yin tula (“because I unite and govern [all of] those who 
are in the world”) and ediige delekei-dekin masi eyeskiileng biiged “ Now, those who 
are in the world, being very peaceful (eyeskiileng?)” in lines 1 and 9 respectively on 
page 10 of A. Pozpneev’s Monroapcexaa JIbTonncb ,, IpasHitind Dpuxd “ [The Mon- 
golian Chronicle “ Erdenijn Erikhe”] (Saint Petersburg, 1883) . 

5° The words ed tabar are attested once in the Secret History. Cf. Harniscu, 
Worterbuch, p. 47. They are Uighur Turkish in origin. 

°° The word égtele is the converbum terminale in -tele of dg- “to give.” In this 
instance, the converbum terminale is used with the meaning of “instead of.” This 
use of the converbum terminale is rare. In a letter to me dated 22 November 1949 the 
Reverend Antoine Mostarrt wrote: “Cet emploi est, comme vous le dites, rare. Voici 
un autre exemple. Voir éadig p. 154, 1.7: ere kiimiin yayun-iyar cimen atala erdem-iyer 
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beye-ben éimegdekiii “un homme, plutét que de se parer de n’importe quoi, sera paré 
d’habileté (= doit se parer d’habileté)”’.” 

° See Part I, note 69. 

®2 For chung-féng-ta-fu see Part I, note 21. For jung see note 10 above. For wung 
see note 39 above. For dai see note 9 above. For wuw see note 9 above. For wuu 
instead of wu, when the word is written separately, see also note 9 above. 

°8 For Ling-pei-téng-ch‘u-hsing-chung-shu-shéng-ts‘an-chih-chéng-shih see Part I, note 
72. Ling =ling a < A.C. ‘lidng (Karucren, no. 559). Deest apud Dracunov. 
Bui = pei AL < A.C. pak (KARLGREN, no. 700). Deest apud Dracunov. For ding 
see note 10 above. For éuw see note 10 above. For ging see note 10 above. For 
jung see note 10 above. For su see note 10 above. For sing see note 10 above. Sam = 
ts‘an < A.C. ,ts‘ém/ ,siam (Karucren, no. 1032). Deest apud Dracunov. For 
-m > -n in the Chinese of North China cf. note 9 on page 95 of “The Sino-Mon- 
golian Inscription of 1362. . .” For ji see note 28 above. For jing see note 10 above. 
For si see note 10 above. F 

4 For hu-chiin see Part I, note 73. Quu=hu ME < A.C. yuo’ (Karuaren, no, 
120). Cf. A.M. yu and ’Phags-pa yu (Dracunov, no. 488). Giin = chiin  < A.C. 
giuan (Karucren, no. 507). Cf. A.M. g‘iin and ’Phags-pa kéun (Dracunov, no. 318). 

® For chui-féng Ch‘ing-ho-chiin-kung see Part I, note 74. For jui see note 12 above. 
For wung see note 12 above. Sing = ch‘ing Pi < A.C. ,ts‘iing (KARLGREN, no. 1085). 
Cf. A.M. ts‘iy and ’Phags-pa ts‘iy (Dracunov, no. 345). Qoo=ho {J < A.C. 
vya (Karucren, no. 414). Cf. A.M. yo and ’Phags-pa yo (Dracunov, no. 3). It 
should be observed that, since this word is written separately, the o is doubled as in 
the case of Sing goo giin qiu in line 29 below and Sing qoo giin wusin in lines 29 and 
30 below. For an instance, however, where it is written with a single o, because it is 
joined in the writing with the next word, see note 143 below. Giin = chiin ff} < A.C. 
giuan (Karucren, no. 507). Cf. A.M. g‘iin and ’Phags-pa kéun (Dracunoy, no. 318). 
For gung see note 13 above. 

°° For Li see Part I, note 76. Lit = li aE < A.C. ‘Uji (Karucren, no. 643). Deest 
apud Dracunov. 

°? For chui-féng Ch‘ing-ho-chiin-fu-jén see Part I, note 77. For jui see note 12 above. 
For wung see note 12 above. For Sing see note 65 above. For goo see note 65 above. 
For giin see note 65 above. For wu see note 9 above. Sin=jén J <A.C. ,néién 
(Karueren, no. 930). Cf. A.M. gin and ’Phags-pa Zin (Dracunov, no. 292). For the 
term wusin cf. also note 76 on page 110 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 
1662; ...” 

°° For Po-hsiang see Part I, note 79. Bai = pai (> po) AA < A.C. pok (Kart- 
GREN, no. 685). Deest apud Dracunoy. For the pronunciation of the character AA 
in the Yiian period cf. note 20 on page 97 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 
1862...” 

°° For Natin Noyan see Part I, note 83. 

*° For the kesig or “ imperial guard ” ef. pages 27-29 of Paul Petu1ot’s article “ Notes 
sur le “Turkestan” de M. W. Barthold” in TP 27 (1930) .12-56. As remarked by 
PELLIoT on page 27, “La description de la “ garde” de Gengis-khan et de ses suc- 
cesseurs méritera un travail spécial.” 

™ The words derge oyir-a appear again in lines 17 and 47 below. They are literally 
“beside [and] near.” The word derge appears once in the Secret History. Cf. HAEntscu, 


Worterbuch, p. 36. 
On page 56 of N. Poppe’s “ Das mongolische Sprachmaterial einer Leidener Hand- 
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schrift ” (Dritter Abschnitt) in Uspectua Akagemun Hayx CCCP. 1928 (Bulletin 
de l’Académie des Sciences de TURSS), pp. 55-80, we find: “ 1S 45 dergede ‘neben’ 
f. 75>. Vgl. mo. dergede id. Vel. 14545 re U tanu dergede ‘neben euch’, 15 53 gly 


terénii dergede ‘neben ihm’, 15 45 $> Ginu dergede ‘neben dir ’.” 

72 So far as I know, this is the only text in which we find the form imalwy-a, the 
comitativus in -lwy-a of ima-, the base in the oblique cases of the pronoun *i “he, 
she, it.” It is now permissible to remove the asterisk from the hypothetical “ Komit. 
*imaluwya” on page 672 of N. Popps’s “ Beitriige. . .” in AM 1(1924) 668-675. 

78 The form nasutan, i.e., the pluralis in -tan of nasutu “having years,” is extra- 
ordinary. One would expect Ying sui doluyan nasutu biiged. It may be that because 
of the presence of doluyan “seven” we have in nasutan a plural by attraction. In 
any case, the construction is anomalous. In reading the verb “to be” here and else- 
where in this inscription with the i vowel instead of the 6 vowel, I am following a 
suggestion kindly made by Professor Nicholas Poppe in a letter to me dated 30 
September 1949. Professor Poppe will discuss the problem in a forthcoming article. 

™*The orthography biisud for busud may be compared with that of yiirban for 
yurban. See note 32 above. See also the orthography biisw in line 17 below. 

75 The word siliyun is the older form of siluyun “ droit; simple, uui [sic] (tissu sans 
dessins): “loyal, franc, véridique, sincére, honnéte .. .” (KowALewskr 2.1496a). Cf. 
also the form Sili’un of the Secret History (YCPS 5.31a1) (Harniscu 40 §160; Kozin 
433 §160) (where the interlinear Chinese translation is #/—} [chiin-tzi]) and (YCPS 
7.11b5) (Harniscu 54 §189; Kozin 460 §189) (where the interlinear Chinese transla- 
tion is {9922 [ch‘ing-chiin]). 

7° The word beyenggediin is also found in line 22 of the Sino-Mongolian inscription 
of 1862. In the Secret History (YCPS 5.43a5) we find beyengediin with the gloss 
Ry (ch‘in-shén) “personally.” Note 6 on page 51 of Petxiot’s Histoire secréte 


77 For the orthography joyiyan see note 18 above. 

78The words budaya siilegen translate the Chinese B ik (shih-yin) “food and 
drink” (1. 13). In the Hua-i i-yii I 12b3 buda’a is given as the equivalent of 55 
(chou) “porridge” and ibid. 12b4 siilen as the equivalent of % (tang) “ broth,” 
“soup.” This is also true in the case of the Secret History. Cf. Harntscu, Worter- 
buch, p. 20 (for buda’an) and p. 148 (for siilen). The word siilegen of this inscription 
must be an alternate form of Siilen, being composed of siile+ge-+n. 

7° The word jége “cold” is unknown in the later language. It is attested once in 
the Secret History (YCPS 10.1b2), where we find jii’en, and in the Hua-i i-yii I 3b2, 
where we find jé’en. On page 1273 of N. Popre’s “Das mongolische Sprachmaterial 
einer Leidener Handschrift” (Zweiter Abschnitt) in Mspecrua Akanemun Hayk 
CCCP. 1927 (Bulletin de V’'Académie des Sciences de V1URSS), pp. 1251-1274, we find: 
S Le g> jésebe ‘war kalt’ f. 72%. Vgl. M 133 Len 9 jowisbe id. Vel. 5 gi ole 
joen bolqui. Vgl. kh. 3 c- ‘kalt werden ’.” To the above examples we may now add 
“ jélebe \J 9> Obin0 xonoaHO 195 ” and “ jon (59> XOnOAHbIH 208” on page 439b of 
the list of Mongolian words from the “ Glossary of Ibn-Mukhanna” published by N. 
Porre on pages 432-451 of his Monroabckuii cnopapb Mykayaumat a-Aja6 [Mon- 
golian Dictionary of Mukaddimat al-Adab]. Cf. also the Monguor: Déidpi- “ se refroidir, 
devenir froid.” (A. pe Smept and A. Mosrtarrt, Dictionnaire monguor-frangais [Pei- 
p'ing, 1933], p. 89). 
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8° The word nimlayun is unknown in the later language in this form. KowALewskI 
(1.668a) has only the form nimnayun “maigre, un peu maigre (p.e. cheval).” The 
passage of -ml-> -mn- is very common. Cf., e.g., emle- > emne-, erkimle- > 
erkimne-, etc. See also Preface, note 4. 

51 The words ediii tediii are literally “so much as this so much as that,” hence, 
“ any.” 

8° The words oron debiisker are literally “bed and carpet,” but the expression simply 
means “bedding.” In Kowa.ewsxk1 (3.1702b) we find both debiisker and debisker. 
N. Porrsg, in his “ Beitrige zur Kenntnis der altmongolischen Schriftsprache” in AM 
1 (1924) .668-675, stated (p. 671): “erhalten bleibt noch das ii, das in vielen Fallen 
spiiter zu i sich verschoben hat” and he cited as examples: “A Q [i.e., Arban qoyar 
jokijangyui—F. W. C.] f£. 44r. debiisker (> debisker) ,, Teppich “; M [i.e., Maudgalya- 
yana—F. W.C.] II. Kap., f. 4r. debiisker, VJ [i.e., Paticaraksa—F. W. C.] 126, f. 6r. ds.” 

88 The words u7yiyad aréiyad may be compared with the words aywyad nemiged in 
line 47 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1362. Cf. note 232 
on page 128 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362...” In the latter case ayuyad 
nemiged is almost certainly an irregularity for ayuyad nemigeged. Here, too, wyiyad 
aréiyad is unquestionably an irregularity for wyiyayad aréiyad. On page 670 of his 
“ Beitrige. . .” in AM 1(1924) 668-675, Poppe cited an example of wyiyad: “Z [i.e., 
Pancaraksa—F. W.C.] 126, f. 12r. wyiyad ,, gewaschen habend “. . .” 

°¢The word egiisiyegdekii is the nomen futuri in -kii of egiisiyegde-, the passivus 
in -gde of egiisiye-, a verb which is not found in our dictionaries, but which is attested 
in the Secret History (YCPS, Sup. 1.5b2-3) (Harniscu 84 §248; Kozin 497 §248) 
in the line which runs Mongyol-un ba ere ayta yajar heiisiyejii kéléirgemii. “ And 
the men and geldings of the Mongols, finding the land [of China] disagreeable (or 
intolerable), suffer from epidemics.” On page 216 of his article “Les mots 4 h 
initiale, aujourd’hui amuie, dans le mongol des xiii® et xiv® siécles” in JA (1925) .193- 
263, Paul Petuior wrote: “23° hi’iisiyd-, “ne pas supporter (le climat)”, Hs 248 
(Mongol-un ba dri axta qajar hwiisiyaju kéléirgémiii, “les gens et les chevaux des 
Mongols, ne supportant pas le climat [de la Chine du Nord], sont en proie aux 
épidémies ”; le verbe kéléirgd-, inconnu du mo. écrit, est dérivé de kéléir, mo. écrit 
kéécir, pour lequel Golstunskii aurait di maintenir le sens subsidiaire d’épidémie 
qu’indiquait avant lui Kovalevskii) .” 

On page 568 of his review of Petiiot’s “ Les mots a h initiale, aujourd’hui amuie, 
dans le mongol des xiii® et xiv® siécles,” JA (1925) .193-268, and Pexitor’s “ Le prétendu 
vocabulaire mongol des kaitak du Daghestan,” JA (1927) .279-294, in 3anucku 
Konneruu Boctoxopeyos (Mémoires du Comité des Orientalistes) 3 (1928) .564-580, 
N. Popre wrote: “Popa he’iigiye- ‘He MepeHOCUuTb KMaTa’ (cTp. 216) BnomHe 
COOTBETCTBYeT JaxKe MO CMbICIy MO. iigiisiye- ‘CyWIMTb Ha CONHIe’: dopma 
iigiisiye- BOCXOAUT K *egiisiye-, UM BOKAIN3M ii BMECTO e OObACHAeTCA TeM, 4TO B 
*KUBOH peyH MPONSOIIO CTIKeHHe, BCMeTcCTBHe Y4Yero B MpaBONHCaHHH UM y- 
TBepAMach Takad (popMa Tak 2%Ke, KaK HalpuMep, Hapany c wyu- ‘nHTb’ 
Ha6romaetca ayu- HT. 1.” [“ The form he’iisiye- ‘not to stand the climate’ (p. 216) 
corresponds fully even in sense to the Mong. iigiisiye- ‘to dry in the sun’: the 
form iigiisiye- goes back to *egiisiye- and the vocalism i instead of e is explained by 
the fact that in the living speech there arose a contraction, in consequence of which in 
the orthography even such a form was confirmed also, as, for example, side by side 
with wyu- ‘to drink’ is observed ayu-, etc.”]. The word egiisiyegde- of this inscription 
confirms the hypothetical form *egiisiye- postulated by Porrz. The word egiisiye- 
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(< *hegiisiye-) is a denominal verb in -siye from an unattested adjective egii < 
*hegii “ disagreeable, intolerable.” Cf. e.g., berkesiye- “to regard as difficult (berke) ,” 
sayisiya- “to regard as good (sayi[n]).” 

®°The word tuyurwysan is the nomen perfecti in ~ysan of the verb twyuru-, an 
alternate form of tayura- of the later language. Kowatewsxki (3.1591b) has the 
expression ebedéin tayuraba “la maladie a cessé.” 

8° The word jidte is not attested in any other Mongolian document with which I am 
acquainted. It must mean something like “in the presence,” for the Chinese text has 
(line 18): F§ZS (chih kung) “ pointing to His Excellency.” 

87 For the orthography soyiin for séyiin cf. note 122 on page 115 of “The Sino- 
Mongolian Inscription of 1362. . .” See also soyiigsen in lines 19 and 40 below. 

88 For the orthography tayiqu for tagiqu (> takiqu) see note 18 above. 

8° The word yayéa “only ” is used here as an adversative conjunction in the sense of 
“only that,” “ but.” 

°° For the orthography biisu for busu see note 74 above. 

°1 The words yayéa j-e ebedéin minu tan-a derge oyir-a iregdekii metii biisu-yin tula 
are literally “ But, because my sickness was not like one whereby it might be come 
beside and near by you.” 

°° For the orthography tayin for tagin (> takin) see note 18 above. 

°8 For the orthography tayiju for tagiju (> takiju) see note 18 above. 

°* For the orthography yiirban for yurban see note 32 above. 

°> The word iijiigiiletele is the converbum terminale in -tele of iijiigiile-, a denomina- 
tive verb in -le from iijiigiir “end.” For another example of this verb see note 290 
below. 

°° The word anayuluysan is the nomen perfecti in -ysan, with the union vowel (-u-), 
of anayul-, the causativus in -yul of ana- “to heal” (v.i.). 

°7 For the orthography tayin for tagin (> takin) see note 92 above. 

°8 For Olotin see Part I, note 115. 

°° The position of -yiigen, postposition of the genitivus of the possessivus-reflexivus, 
is interesting. Instead of qgoyin-a Oloéin etige-yiigen Naéin Noyan-u oran-a barildun 
tiisigdegsen-diir, one would expect qoyin-a Oloéin Nadin Noyan eéige-yiigen oran-a 
barildun tisigdegsen-diir. 

109 For Seven Qavyan cf. RatcHNeEvsKY, op. cit., p. XI, note 4. 

101 The rubbing is almost illegible at this point. What I have deciphered as -iyer 
may be something else. 

102 The expression térégsen dkin is literally “a daughter who was born [of him].” 
For this use of térégsen cf. the Ordos t‘érésén in such examples as “ t‘Grésén 
ets‘igeni son propre pére; t‘érésén awag e'ts‘ige propre oncle paternel; t‘drésén Dut 
propre frére cadet; ...” (A. Mosraert, Dictionnaire ordos 2.675a) . 

1°38 The word diiled appears again in line 51 below. It is not found in the later 
written language. It is attested in the Secret History as diiled. For examples, cf. 
Haeniscu, Wérterbuch, p. 38. For diiled-te which appears in this same line see note 
105 below. 

14 For the orthography tayigad for taqiyad (> takiyad) see note 18 above. 

105 Tn diiled-te we have a dativus-locativus in -te of diiled “more and more,” 
“increasingly.” Hence, diiled-te is literally “in an increasing manner.” 

106 For Jiryuyadai see Part I, note 120. The name is composed of Jirywya(n) 
“Six” + the suffix -dai. It means “ He Who Is Six.” He was so called, I presume, 
because he was the sixth son. 
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*°7 In the expression jrly-i ba yayu ked-i kiiéiimedejii abéu the use of the post- 
position -i after j7ly is anomalous. We should expect jrly ba yayu ked-i which, as a 
matter of fact, is precisely what we find in line 25 below. The expression jrly-i ba 
yayu ked-i renders the single word yas (ch‘iian) “bond” in line 16 of the Chinese 
text. See Part I, note 122. Apparently it was a fixed expression of the time. The 
words yayu ked appear frequently in the old language. In line 6 of Document III 
(Fig. 30) of the Mongolian documents of the Musée de Téhéran (see note 58 above) 
we find yayud kedi anu buliju tataju buu abtuyai “ Let them not take their effects 
by robbing and expropriating.” For examples of ya’u ke in the Secret History cf. Haun- 
iscu, Wérterbuch, p. 169. There Harniscu defines these words, which he erroneously 
combines into a single word “ya’uke,” as “was” and “(irgendwelche) Gegenstinde, 
Sachen.” In his “Inscriptions mongoles inédites en écriture carrée”” Lewicki trans- 
lated the same words (in conjunction with the negative imperative form of the verb) 
as “les choses ni les personnes.” 

On page 60 of N. Poprr’s KpagpaTHaa mucbMeHHOCTb [Square Writing], lines 16 
and 17 of the Edict of Mangala read in parte in Poppr’s transcription: gajar usu 
ya°u k‘e anu buliju [17] t‘at‘aju bu abt‘ugqayi. On page 61 Poppr’s translation reads: 
“TlycTb 3eMeqb H BOM M YerO HM KOrO GbI TO HU ObINO, UM MpHHasexKallero, He 
OTHHMA€IOT HM He OTYy2xa10T.” [“ Let them not take away and not expropriate land 
and water and what and whosoever it may be belonging to them.”’] 

In note 21 on page 114, he wrote: “ ya'u k‘e anu. Ileppoe cnoBo 3HauHT «4TO », 
BTOpoe ABIAeTCA (OpMoOii indefiniti OT k‘en ‘kTO’. . . . CaOBaMu « HM MIpHHas- 
wex*Kallero » MbI NepeBOXHM anu “mx” (« yero H KOrO HX NYCTb He OTHHMAIOT H 
He OTYyxK1a1oT »).” [“yasu k'e anu. The first word means ‘what,’ the second is a 
form of the indefinitus from k‘en ‘who’. ... By the words ‘belonging to them’ we 
translate anu ‘of them’ (‘Let them not take away and not expropriate what and 
whom of them ’).”] 

On page 64 of his “ Steuergerechtsame der chinesischen Kléster unter der Mongolen- 
herrschaft,” Harniscu translated the same words as “ Gegenstinde oder Leute.” 

In a letter to me dated 21 September 1948 the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt wrote: 

“Je considére cette maniére de traduire cette expression comme incorrecte parce que 
tel n’est pas le sens que le Iwen tch’ao pi cheu y attache. Dans le Iuen tch’ao pi cheu, 
ya’u ke est traduit soit par Py {eS “objets et autres choses semblables” (Suppl. I, 
15r, 16r), soit par FE Hey “n’importe quels objets” (VI, Ir), soit par $i 
“n’importe quoi” (V, 18v). Dans aucun de ces passages le mot ke n’est traduit par 
“personnes ”, et il ne s’agit que d“‘ objets”. Bien plus, dans les textes chinois des 
édits rédigés dans le style particulier propre aux chancelleries des Iuen, |’expression 
mongole yayu ke, yayud ked (ya’u ke, ya’ud ked) a comme correspondant une des 
expressions chinoises suivantes: AR Hh “quoi que ce soit qui est & eux” 
(Chavannes, Inscript. et piéces, ete—seconde série—T’oung pao, vol. IX, p. 406, N° 
LIV); Arte PE BERL AY id. (op. cit., p. 408. N° LV); APR BEBE EE “n’importe 
quels objets” (op. cit., p. 416, N° LVIII). Ici encore l’idée de “personne” est 
absente. = 

“L’expression yayu ke (ya’u ke) vit encore en ordos sous la forme jw k'u et elle 
est employée exactement au méme sens que dans |’Hist. sec.: “‘ effets, bagages, tout ce 
qu’on emploie, tous les objets qui vous appartiennent ” (Dict. ordos, p. 407a). Le mot 
jut est le résultat régulier de l’évolution phonétique: *ja’u > "i> ju, le wi s’étant 


formé sous l’influence de la palatale 7. Quant a k't, ce mot sort de *k'e’ii, qui est 
formé analogiquement sur *ja’w. 
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“Tl est fort probable qu’originairement le mot ke = ken “qui?”, et en kalmouk 


(voir Ramstedt, Kalm. Wéort., p. 249b, s. v. kiin) l’expression jin kiin, semble, parfois 
du moins, impliquer le sens de “personne”, mais comme nous venons de le voir, 
ce n’est pas le cas dans les textes iuen.” 

+8 The words belge bolyan, which I have rendered “ as tokens,” are literally “ causing 
[them] to become tokens.” The same words appear again in line 24 below. The 
expression belge bolya-, where bolya- is the causativus of bol-, is not registered in 
Kowatewski. The expression belge bol-, however, seems to be attested first in the 
Tun-huang text of 1323, where we find belge boltwyai in line 7. On page 243 of his 
article “Quelques données nouvelles sur les relations entre les Mongols et les 
Ouigours” in Rocznik Orjentalistyczny 2 (1919-1924) .240-247, Wiadystaw Korwicz 
translated these words: “ voulant qu’il y etit signe.” 

10° For a discussion of the dates and titles of Cinggis Qayan see note 26 on pages 
98-99 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362. . .” 

11° We have already seen that the word iiye in the expression yiirban iiyes-tiir kiirtele 
in line 8 above is used of a past generation. See note 38 above. The word urvy in 
the expression uru’y-un urwy-a kiirtele is used of a future generation. 

11The word iimegsi is composed of time “north” and the suffix -g3i “ toward,” 
“in the direction of.” For the word iime cf. note 27 on page 99 of “The Sino- 
Mongolian Inscription of 1362. . .” 

112 The expression ada tiilegen renders the single word # (nan) “difficulty” in 
line 16 of the Chinese text. The word ada by itself means “harm,” “danger” and 
tiilegen seems to mean something like “ misfortune,” “calamity,” “catastrophe.” For 
other examples of ada tiilegen cf. note 78 on page 110 of the “Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1362. . .” 

148'The words sayid-un iige kemen sonusuysan minu biilege are literally “There is 
[something] heard by me that one said to be a word of the sayid (‘ worthies’) .” 

444 For the orthography biisud for busud see note 74 above. 

115 See Part I, note 128. 

116 So far as I know, the expression niy-a maya is not attested elsewhere. The word 
niya seems to play the same role in this expression as mon-a in the expression mon-a 
qoyin-a “in the future” and angqa in the expression angga urida “formerly.” In 
other words, it serves to intensify the meaning of maya. 

17 The text is almost illegible at this point. The word seems to be ediigiilkii. The 
suffix of the causativus -(giil) and that of the nomen futuri (-kii) are both fairly 
legible. The stem of the word, however, is almost illegible. 

118 The words ejen-ii minu éd iigei giijiregdegsen-i ken-iyer ediigiilkii are literally “ by 
whom shall I cause to avenge the having been harmed without 6d of my master?” The 
expression 6d iigei “ without 6d” is registered in Kowa.tewsk1 (1.515a), where it is 
defined “mal, mauvais *défaut, corruption morale, péché.” The only example cited is “6d 
diget niswanis pernicieux attachment au monde.” The expression is attested in Kalmuck, 
where we find “ép in éd-iige | Gd-uge mal (kiin) unverbesserliches, untaugliches vieh 
(od. mensch). (*6d;? uig. dd ’ zeitpunkt, mass’. édlé—’ bessern’)” (G. J. RAMSTEDT, 
op. cit., p. 298a). The word éd is not attested independently nor, indeed, does the 
expression 6d iigei seem to be attested in the later language in the sense in which we 
find it used in this text. The expression seems to mean that the harm inflicted upon 
Cane Ying-jui’s lord resulted in his death. 

4° The word jiyabasu is a converbum conditionale in -basu of jiya-, a verb which 
Kowa.ewsk1 (3.2331b) defined as “indiquer, montrer, démontrer; enseigner”. In the 


‘ 
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old language, however, the meaning is a little different. In the Secret History jva- is 
regularly translated 4= (kao) (“to announce,” “to report”) in the Chinese inter- 
linear translation. Harniscu, Wérterbuch, p. 89, translates it “ansagen, mitteilen.” 
There is also the form ja’a- in the Secret History, which, likewise, is translated 
(kao). Haerniscu, op. cit., p. 84, translates it “anzeigen, melden.” In this inscription 
deger-e jiyabasu renders the words Fg: oe a _E (sung chi shih yii shang) in lines 
16 and 17 of the Chinese text. The word 7 (sung) is, strictly speaking, a legal term 
in Chinese with the meaning of “to accuse,” “to make accusation against,” “to de- 
nounce.” Hence it is clear that in the ancient language jiya- meant not only “to 
announce,” but also “to denounce.” This meaning is still current in the Monguor 
dialect. Cf. “2. péia- “ accuser, formuler devant la justice” ” (p—E SmMeptT and Mos- 
TAERT, Dictionnaire monguor-francais, p. 75) . 

°° The words yadayatan noyad are literally “the outside officials ” and translate the 
AR Bl (yu-ssii) in line 17 of the Chinese text. See Part I, note 129. Cf. also note 217 
on page 126 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362. . . ,” where this passage is 
cited. 

121 The word iregiilegiiljii is the converbum imperfecti in -jii of the causativus in 
-giil of the verb iregiile- “to punish.” Only the orthography eregiile- seems to be 
attested for the later written language. Cf. Kowatewsk1 1.252a. As a matter of 
fact, only the orthography ere’iile- is attested in the Secret History. Cf. Harniscu, 
Worterbuch, p. 45. 

122 See note 107 above. 

28 The words éau siikes constitute a hybrid term. The first element is the Chinese 
chao @ “paper money” < A.C. fs‘au’ (Karucren, no. 861). Deest apud 
Dracunov. The second is the Mongolian siikes, a plural in -s of siike “axe.” On pages 
191-192 of his note “Le prétendu mot “ iascot ” chez Guillaume de Rubrouck” in TP 
27 (1930) .190-192, PeLiior wrote: “en mongol de l’époque mongole, les lingots d’argent 
ou d’or s’appelaient siikd, mot-i-mot “hache”*) [4) Siikd, au sens de “lingot”, se 
trouve dans le §279 de l’Histoire secrete des Mongols.], et le mot, oublié aujourd’hui en 
mongol dans ce sens [192] spécial mais emprunté par le mandchou, est resté le nom des 
lingots dans cette derniére langue; une inscription mongole de 1340 emploie siikdé cau 
[sic] pour désigner le papier-monnaie*) [1) Il s’agit d’une inscription mongole du 
Yunnan rapportée par la mission d’Ollone.], tout comme on a balis caw en persan et 
yastuq Gau en ture.” Cf. also his reniarks in TP 27 (1930) .440. 

In the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1338 we find several 
examples of the word siike with the meaning of “lingot.” They are tiimen iilegii 
siikes (line 8); ed siikes (line 8); ed siikes (line 24); tabun menggii siikes (line 25); 
nigen menggii siike (line 26); nigen altan siike (line 29); tabun menggii siike (line 29). 

In the same inscription we find the following examples of the expression siikes éau: 
tabun siikes éau (line 26); tabin siikes éau (line 28); nigen mingyan siikes Gau (line 
30); and qoyar mingyan siikes éau (line $1). 

It will be observed that in this inscription the terms are reversed, that is, we have 
éau siikes instead of siikes éau, as in the inscriptions of 1388 and 1340. 

On page 5 of his article “ Gendai no kahei tan-i” THD EER Fi fy. I Monetary 
Currency of the Yiian Dynasty ”] in Shakai keizai shigaku ii SES $8 = [Social 
Economic History] 14 (1944) .1-22, Marpa NAonori Bu jo cites from the stele of 
1388 the words “tabun siikes ¢ao (tau) ,” “tabun miinggii siikes,” and “nigen altan 
siike.” (The reading “ miinggii” is an error for “menggii.”) [I am indebted to Mr. 
Herbert ScourmMann for bringing this article to my attention.] 
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124 For this expression see note 107 above. 

125 For the word siidkiigiiliin, the converbum modale in -n (with the union vowel 
-ii-) of the causativus in -giil of the verb siidkii- cf. note 62 on page 106 of “The 
Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362. . .” 

#26'This passage was translated in note 62 on page 106 of “The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1362. . .” Ee 

*°7 For the expression job [= jéb] es-e bol- cf. my article “ The Expression Jéb Ese 
Bol- in the Secret History of the Mongols” in HJAS 11 (1948) .311-320. This passage 
was translated on page 314. 

*°8 For Diuabala see Part I, note 135. The name Diu-a-bala is probably from the 
Sanskrit Devapdla “Protector of the Gods.” The name undoubtedly passed from 
Sanskrit to Mongolian by way of Uighur Turkish. In the Mongolian text of the Sino- 
Mongolian Inscription of 1338 the same name appears once (line 2) as Diwubal-a ong 
and twice (lines 5 and 8) as Diwubala ong. The two forms Diu-a-bala ~ Diwubala 
reflect variant pronunciations. 

12° The word déi, which translates the word 4 (mei) “younger sister” in line 18 
of the Chinese text, is unknown in the later language, but is well attested in the Secret 
History. It appears first in YCPS 2.23b (Harniscu 14 §85), where it is transcribed 
YEDP (diii-yi = diiyi). The interlinear translation is #&-f- (mei-tzi) “ younger 
sister.” In YCPS 5.88b (Haxntscu 41 §165) it is transcribed 9%’H (dé-yi = déyi) 
with the interlinear translation 4K (mei-tzii). Again, in YCPS 7.1b2 (Haeniscu 
53 §186) we have RIP FEB, (dé-yi-me-d = déyimed.) The interlinear translation 
has KR (tz%i-nii) “second daughter.” The word déyi is also found in the Hua- 
i-yiti 1.14b7, where it is transcribed Fe (dé-yi = déyi) and translated te (mei) 
“ younger sister.’ For this sister see Part I, note 137. 

18° For Kiiliig Qayan see Part I, note 136. 

131 For the title Huang-ku hui-wén i-fu chén-shou ta-chang kung-chu see Part I, 
note 187. For yong see note 19 above. Guu = ku Hf <A.C. kuo (Karucren, no. 
421). Deest apud Dracunov. For kui see note 24 above. Wun = wén BW <A.C. 
;miuan (KARLGREN, no. 1315). Cf. A.M. vun and ’Phags-pa wun (Dracunov, no. 322). 
Yi=i ras < A.C. *? (Karueren, no. 201). Cf. A.M. i and ’Phags-pa i (Dracunov, 
no. 65). Wuu = fu ji < A.C. piuk (Karucren, no. 52). Cf. A.M. fu and ’Phags-pa 
huu (Dracunov, no. 696). Jin = chén Ai < A.C. ,tidng (Karucren, no. 1192). 
Cf. A.M. éiy and ’Phags-pa 3iy (Dracunovy, no. 335). Siu = shou = <A.C. ziaw 
(Karoren, no. 899). Cf. A.M. Siu and ’Phags-pa giw (Dracunov, no. 469). For dai 
see note 9 above. Jang = chang iif < A.C. ,fiang (Karucren, no. 1174). Cf. A.M. 
3‘ay and ’Phags-pa éay (Dracunov, no. 384). For gung see note 13 above. Juu = 
chu =E < A.C. ‘fsiu (Karuoren, no. 1245). Cf. A.M. éi and ’Phags-pa 3éu 
(Dracunov, no. 540). 

182 See note 56 above. 

183 The term ong wuu renders the single word WF (fu) “residence” of the Chinese 
text (line 18). The word fu, however, means wang fu WF “ Prince’s residence,” 
hence the Mongolian ong wuu. Ong = wang TE <A.C. ji’ang (KARLGREN, no. 
1298). Cf. A.M. ‘way and ’Phags-pa ‘uay (Dracunov, no. 405). The Mongolian form 
ong is a “ naturalized ” word, for it was borrowed at a relatively early period. For wuu 
see note 28 above. 

184 For the word yamun cf. note 215 on page 126 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscrip- 
tion of 1862. . .” 
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185 The Chinese text (line 18) has only =F. (wang) “prince.” 

186 This name does not appear at this point in the Chinese text (line 18). 

*87 For ya-chung-ta-fu see Part I, note 143. Ya= ya Ha < A.C. ‘a’ (Karioren, 
no. 209). Cf. A.M. ja and ’Phags-pa ja (Dracunov, no. 17). Jung = chung. See 
note 10 above. For dai see note 9 above. For wu see note 9 above. 

23° The term ong wuu in an abbreviated transcription of the Chinese Wang-fu-fu 
Era (line 18). See Part I, note 143. For ong see note 133 above. Wuu = fu AR. 
< A.C. piu’ (Karuoren, no. 50). Deest apud Dracunov. 

189The term sén is a transcription of the Chinese ‘ (hsiian) “to proclaim,” 
“ proclamation,” “edict.” Cf. A.M. ,sidn (KARuGREN, no. 841). Cf. also A. M. siién 
and ’Phags-pa suén (Dracunov, no. 271). For this term see note 151 on pages 118- 
119 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862. . .” 

4° The expression nayan goyar nasulaju is literally “ yearing eighty-two.” 

141 For the expression job [= jéb] es-e bol- cf. “The Expression Jéb Ese Bol- .. .” 
This passage is translated on page 315. 

142 For chung-féng-ta-fu see Part I, note 21. In line 18 above the same title is 
transcribed jung wung dai wu. See note 62 above. 

148 For Ho-nan-hsing-shéng-ts‘an-chih-chéng-shih see Part I, note 155. Qo=Ho YJ 
< A.C. ,ya@ (Karuaren, no. 414). Cf. A.M. yo and ’Phags-pa ‘yo (Dragunov, no. 3). 
It will be observed that this word is written with a single o when it is joined with 
another word in the writing and that the o is doubled, when the word is written 
separately. See, for example, Sing goo [14] giin gung in lines 13-14 above and 30 below, 
Sing qoo giin qiu in line 29 below, and Sing qoo giin wusin in line 14 above and in 
lines 29 and 30 below. Nam = nan fa < A.C. ,nd@m (Karucren, no. 650). Deest 
apud Dracunov. For ging see note 10 above. For sing see note 10 above. For 
samji jingsi see note 63 above. 

*44T have not succeeded in identifying these three Chinese words, which do not 
appear in the Chinese text. They obviously constitute a title of some sort. 

*45 For yung-lu-ta-fu see Part I, note 5. For the Mongolian transcription yung luu 
daiwu see note 9 above. This court rank does not appear in the Chinese text (line 18). 

4° For Liao-yang-téng-ch‘u-hsing-chung-shu-shéng-p‘ing-chang-chéng-shih see Part I, 
notes 6, 7, and 8. For the Mongolian transcription Lau yang ding éuu qing jungsu 
Sing bingjang jingsi see note 10 above. This title does not appear in the Chinese text 
(line 18). 

147 For chu-kuo see Part I, note 9. For the Mongolian transcription jiigui see note 
11 above. This title does not appear in the Chinese text (line 18). 

*48 For chui-féng see Part I, page 21. For the Mongolian transcription jui wung see 
note 12 above. The expression does not appear in the Chinese text (line 18). 

4° For Chi-kuo-kung see Part I, note 10. For the Mongolian transcription see note 
18 above. The title does not appear in the Chinese text (line 18). 

18° For Kang-shih see Part I, note 146. Gang = Kang fil] < A.C. ,kéng (Kart- 
GREN, no. 304). Cf. A.M. kay and ’Phags-pa gay (Dracunov no. 373). Si = shih 


KE < A.C. ‘zie (Karucren, no. 879). Cf. A.M. & and ’Phags-pa # (Dracunov, 
no. 72). . 

151 The form dg¢igi is extremely interesting. It is the feminine form of the praesens 
perfecti in -Cigi of the verb ég- “to give,” “to grant.” It appears again in line 34 
below. We also find ajigi immediately below and wungsinglajigi in line 30 (see note 
168 below). Thus we have attested a feminine suffix -jigi and -¢igi for the praesens 
perfecti. (Cf. also the suffix -ji’ai of the Secret History, where we find, for example, 
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aji'ai in YCPS 1.1a4.) From these examples it is clear that this feminine form was 
used not only when the subject of the verb was feminine, but when the action per- 
formed by a masculine subject was, so to say, for feminine benefit. In the case of 
the words with vowels of the back series, however, we should expect the suffix 
*-jiyi not -jigt. 

152 For Ch‘ing-ho-chiin-fu-jén see Part I, note 147. For Sing qoo giin see note 65 
above. For wusin see note 67 above. 

158 For the form ajigi see note 151 above. 

154 Ror Chi-kou-fu-jén see Part I, note 148. For Gi gui see note 12 above. For 
wusin see note 67 above. 

155 For Po-hsiang see Part I, note 79. For Bai sang see note 68 above. In the 
Chinese text (line 19) we have #% (k‘ao) “ [his] father,” not Po-hsiang. 

15° Here, again, Ying-3ui is used, where the Chinese text (line 19) has Ze (kung) 
“His Excellency.” 

*57 For the court rank chia-i-ta-fu see Part I, note 149. Ga = chia ee < A.C. ,ka 
(Karueren, no. 342). Deest apud Dracunov. Yi=i ie < A.C. ngjie’ (KaRucrEn, 
no. 204). Cf. A.M. yi and ’Phags-pa yi (Dracunov, no. 63). For daiww see note 9 
above. 

158 For the title t‘ung-chih-t‘ai-ch‘ang-li-i-yiian-shih see Part I, note 150. For tungji 
see note 28 above. Cang=ch‘ang ‘fj < A.C. ,tiang (Karucren, no. 856). Cf. 
A.M. gay and ’Phags-pa say (Dracunov, no. 392). Li=li fe < A.C. ‘liei (Kant- 
GREN, no. 5388). Cf. A.M. li and ’Phags-pa li (Dracunov, no. 166). Yi=¢ Ed 
< A.C. ngjie’ (Karucren, no. 204). Cf. A.M. yi and ’Phags-pa yi (Dracunov, no. 
64). For én see note 24 above. For 3 see note 10 above. 

*5° For shang-ch‘ing-chii-tu-wei see Part I, note 151. Sang = shang _E <A: 
‘siang’ (Karucren, no. 855). Cf. A.M. gay and ‘Phags-pa gay (Dracunov, no. 391). 
King = ch‘ing #& < A.C. ,kiing (Karucren, no. 391). Deest apud Dracunov. 
Guo = oh Bt < A.C. ,ki’o (Karucren, no. 1189). Deest apud Dracunov. For 
duu see note 28 above. Ui= wei AY < A.C. *“ei? (Karucren, no. 1312). Deest 
apud Dracunov. Cf. however, A. M. EY ‘ue and ’Phags-pa*ue (Dracunov, no. 115). 

1° For Ch‘ing-ho-chiin-hou see Part I, note 152. For Sing qoo giin see note 65 
above. Qiu = hou ff < A.C. ‘yau (KarucreEN, no. 79). Cf. A.M. yiw and ’Phags-pa 
yiw (Dracunovy, no. 443). 

11 This word appears also in line 34 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian 
inscription of 13862 as négiige-te. It was inadvertently omitted from the “ Index 
verborum mongolicorum ” of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862. . .” and should 
be intercalated on page 76b between “ nédgéigsen 47” and “-nuyud 23 (éél-nuyud).” 

162 For the court rank tzi-chéng-ta-fu see Part I, note 153. Si= tzi # < A.C. 
,tsi (KARLGREN, no. 1095). Deest apud Dracunov. For jing see note 10 above. For 
daiwu see note 9 above. 

168 For Ho-nan-Chiang-pei-téng-ch‘u-hsing-chung-shu-shéng-yu-ch‘éng-shang-hu-chiin 
see Part I, note 155. For Qonam see note 143 above. Gang = Chiang YL. < A.C. 
;kdng (Karuoren, no. 350). Cf. A.M. kiay and ’Phags-pa giay (Dracunov, no. 408). 
For but see note 63 above. For ding éuu ging jungsu sing see note 10 above. Yiu = 
yu Ay <A.C. jigu’ (Karucren, no. 250). Deest apud Dracunov. Cf. however, 
A.M. iif viu and ’Phags-pa yiw (Dracunov, no. 459). Cing = ch‘éng HR < A.C. 
(siang (KarRucREN, no. 1208). 

164 For shang-hu-chiin see Part I, note 156. For sang see note 159 above. For quu 
giin see note 64 above. 
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*°5 For Sing goo giin gung see note 65 above. 

16° For Wana shih see Part I, note 158. For Ona see note 56 above. For & see note 
150 above. 

1°7 The Chinese text (line 19) reads Wt (pi) “ [his] grandmother.” 

+68 For the form wungsinglajiyi see note 151 above. 

°° For Sing goo giin wusin see note 151 above. 

179 See note 156 above. 

171 See note 32 above. 

172 For this word see note 119 on page 115 of the “Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 
1362. . .” The text has inu ... imu... inu. We should expect, however, anu... 
anu... anu, i.e, inter filios primus eorum, but certainly not inter filios primus eius. 
Cf., however, the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1362 where in line 26 of the Mongolian 
text we also find yekemed inu ... ded inu ... yutuyar inu .. . and again in lines 36 
and 37 yekemed inu ... ded inu... tabtwyar inu .. . jiryuduyar inu ... It is also 
possible that in all these texts the pronoun inw refers to the father, hence “his 
eldest,” ete. 

178 See note 29 above. 

174 Ror Ta-tu-lii see Part I, note 160. For dai see note 9 above. For du~duu see 
note 28 above. It will be observed, however, that we have du, not duu, because it is 
joined to Dai in the writing. See also note 199 below. Lii = lii | < A.C. lio 
(Karucren, no. 586). Deest apud Dracunov. 

175 For Ch‘iian-lii see Part I, note 161. For sén see note 54 above. For lii see note 
174 above. 

7° The word naimdayu is not registered in Kowatewsxi. It has, however, the 
same meaning as nayirayu which KowaLewsk1 (2.599b) defines as “ harmonieux, 
harmonique; *paisible, pacifique; *doux, tranquille; ‘modéré.” It is composed of nai -+ 
the suffix -mdayu. The suffix -mdayu/-mdegii is not found in N. N. Porrr’s “ Die 
Nominalstammbildungssuffixe im Mongolischen ” in Keleti Szemle 20 (1923-1927) 89-125. 
It forms substantives having the same fundamental meaning as those formed with 
the suffix -mtayai/-mtegei. (For the latter suffix cf. N. N. Poppe, op. cit., pp. 110-111 
§22.5). It is a denominal as well as a deverbal suffix. I presume that it is the same 
as the suffix -mta(u)’u~*-mte(ii)’ii of the Secret History. Cf., e.g., éoéimta(u)’u 
in YCPS 1.47a2. 

77 The word kiindiilemdegii is not registered in Kowatewskt. It has, however, 
the same meaning as kiindiileltei, which KowALewsk1 (3.2570) defines as “ respeetueux 
[sic], vénérencieux; poli, civil, serviable, officieux.” The word is composed of kiindiile- 
(itself a denominative verb from kiindii “heavy ”’)-+ the suffix -mdegii. For this 
suffix see note 176 above. The word kiindiilemdegii is also attested in line 19 of the 
Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1346 in the expression yeke 
kiindiilemdegii sedkil-iyer. 

78 For the orthography sayiyéi for saqiyéi (> sakiyéi) see note 18 above. 

37° Although the rubbing is almost illegible at this point, the word neng is, I think, 
fairly certain. 

18° Although the rubbing is almost illegible at this point the word qgayas is, I think, 
fairly certain. This corresponds closely to the words At Hy (p‘ei-hsi ch‘ii-tang) 
“This] judgment and analysis are detailed and precise” in line 19 of the Chinese text. 

181 My reading ali-be is tentative. The word may be ali-ber. 

182 My reading iiiles-e is also tentative. 

*88 For the Dai jang gung juu in question see note 131 above. The element juw is 
almost entirely effaced from the stone. 
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*84T have not succeeded in restoring the word which has been effaced from the 
stone at this point. 

38° My reading of this Chinese word is tentative. 

186 For tsung-kuan see Part I, note 169. For sung see note 28 above. Gon = kuan 
Vg < A.C. ‘kudn (Karuoren, no. 447). Cf. A.M. kuan and ’Phags-pa gon (Dracu- 
Nov, no. 255). 

187 For ger-iin kébegiid duu sunggon wuu see Part I, note 170. For duu see note 28 
above. For sunggon see note 186 above. For wuu see note 28 above. 

188 For a discussion of this term cf. note 151 on pages 118-119 of “The Sino- 
Mongolian Inscription of 1362. . .” 

18° For ga yi daiwu see note 157 above. 

190 For this nien-hao see Part I, note 171. Ten= tien XK < A.C. ,t%ten (Kart- 
GREN, no. 996). Cf. A.M. t‘ien and ’Phags-pa t‘en (Dracunov, no. 247). Li=li FE 
< A.C. liek (Karucren, no. 536). Deest apud Dracunov. 

1°t For Jayayatu Qayan see Part I, note 172. 

192 For yeke or-a see note 17 above. 

1°3T have tentatively deciphered this word as asaywyui, because the Chinese text 
(1. 21) has 38 GE 3h FB (ch%ten shih t‘ung wén) “He sent an envoy to inquire 
after. . .” See Part I, note 174. 

7° For Luu Ong see note 56 above. 

°° For this revolt see Part I, note 120. The expression jegiin eteged is literally “the 
left side.” It renders the name Pee (Liao-hai) in the Chinese text (line 21). It will 
be observed that the Mongolian text does not follow the Chinese text closely at this 
point. 

196 The expression gour ada is a synonym of ada tiilegen in line 21 above. For the 
word ada see note 111 above. 

17 The word buljim is the nomen descriptionis in -m of the verb bulji- “to deviate. 
Hence, buljim tergegiir is literally “a route which deviates [from others].” This is an 
exact rendering of the words [HJ3# (chien-tao) “by-road” in line 22 of the Chinese 
text. 

+98 Tt should be observed that my translation deviates slightly from the construction 
of the original text. The words jegiin eteged-iin samayuralduysad éerigiid . . . ilegsen-i 
tede éerigiid medejii taken very literally are: “Those soldiers knowing the fact that 
Jiitung thought saying, ‘ Will the soldiers of the left side who have revolted bring 
harm and disaster somehow to the envoys?’ and had sent those envoys, having [them] 
return by a by-road, . . .” 

19° For Shang-tu see Part I, note 181. For Sang see note 159 above. For du see note 
28 above. It will be observed, however, that we have du, not duu, because it is joined 
to Sang in the writing. 

°0° The expression arya bilig is registered in KowaLewskI (1.151b), but the transla- 
tion “nature et sagesse, matiére et esprit” is not applicable in this text. 

°° For this Tong taiyiu see Part I, note 182. The Mongolian text drops the long 
title, which appears in the Chinese text. 

202 For Sengge Aya see Part I, note 183. In lines 10-11 of the Mongolian text of the 
Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1838 we read: ediigeki [11] tai yong taiyiu Luu gui yong 
guu qui wun yi wuu jin Siu dai jang gungju Sengge Avya-yin dkin buyu. “The present 
[11] Tai yong taiyiu Luu gui yong guu qui wun yi wuu jin Siu dai (T‘ai-huang t‘ai-hou 
Lu-kuo huang-ku hui-wén i-fu chén-shou KK) AS (BS Hh a a So Ay) ig 
the daughter of the Dai jang gungju (Ta-chang-kung-chu KEE) Sengge Aya.” 


” 
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2°8 For the form égéigi see note 151 above. 

°°4 For the inje institution see Part I, note 184. 

205 The words derge éayada are synonymous with derge oyir-a, which we find in 
lines 14, 17, and 47 of this inscription. See note 71 above. The expression derge 
éayada yabu- is literally “to circulate in the presence and near.” It means, however, 
“to serve,” “to be in the service of.” The word yabu- alone may have this meaning. 
Cf., e.g., the Secret History §278 (YCPSHC 2.36b5): Cinggis qahan ecige-tiir minu 
yabuysad kebde’iil. Cf. also the Ordos “ jawu- . . Servir, étre au service de quelqu’un; 


. . [400] k’uini Gméné jawu- étre au service de quelqu’un en qualité de domestique; 
< 


..” (A. Mosragrt, Dictionnaire ordos 2.399b-400b). Cf. also ibid. 2.532b. 

206 The word degediis is a pluralis majestatis in -s of degedii “supreme.” This 
honorific use of the plural is very common in the fourteenth-century Mongolian. See 
note 46 on page 103 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362. . .” 

207 The expression angga urida is attested in lines 24, 31, and 34 of the Mongolian 
text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1362. It appears also in the Secret History. 
Cf. Harentscu, Worterbuch, p. 8. 

208 For chi-hsien-shih-chiang-hsiieh-shih see Part I, note 185. Si= chi H& < A.C. 
dz‘iap (KarucREN, no. 1053). Cf. A.M. dz‘t and ’Phags-pa tsi eee, no. 602). 
For ken see note 57 above. For & gang kausi see note 36 above. 

20° For the term bars terigiitii altan gerege cf. my article “ Darwya and Gerege” to 
appear in a forthcoming issue of the HJAS. 

210 For tzii-shan-ta-fu see Part I, note 186. For si see note 159 above. Sen = shan 
ae < A.C. ‘zigén (Karucren, no. 854). Cf. A.M. sien and ’Phags-pa sen (Dracunov, 
no. 230). For daiwu see note 9 above. 

211 For chung-chéng-yiian-shih see Part I, note 45. For jung see note 10 above. 
For jing see note 10 above. For 6n see note 24 above. For s see note 27 above. 

212 Ror t%t-tiao-chung-hsing-wu-kung-k‘u see Part I, note 186. For ti see note 50 
above. Dau = tiao iJ < A.C. ,d'iew’ (KaRuGREN, no. 1240). Deest apud Dracunov. 
For jung see note 10 above. Qing = hsing Hl < A.C. ,xiang’ (KarucreN, no. 1150). 
Cf. A.M. xiy and ’Phags-pa Kety (Dracunov, no. 359). Wuu = wu nw < A.C. 
“miu (KaRLGREN, no. 1283). Cf. A.M. vu and ’Phags-pa vu (Dracunov, no. 550). 
Gung = kung Jy < A.C. ,kung (Karucren, no. 469). Cf. A.M. kuy and ’Phags-pa 
guy (Dracunov, no. 554). Kuu = k‘u ii < A.C. k‘uo’ (Karucren, no, 431). Cf. 
A.M. k‘u and ’Phags-pa k‘u (Dracunov, no. 481). 

*18 For the word daruya cf. my article “ Darwya and Gerege” to appear in a forth- 
coming issue of the HJAS. 

*14 For sui-lu-tu-tsung-kuan-fu see Part I, note 187. Sui=sui Re < A.C. ,2%ig 
(KARLGREN, no. 1009). Cf. A.M. zue and ’Phags-pa zue (Dracunov, no. 1380). Luu 
=lu B® < A.C. luo’ (Karuoren, no. 577). Cf. A.M. lu and ’Phags-pa lu (Dracunov, 
499). For duu see note 28 above. For sung see note 28 above. For gon see note 
186 above. For wuu see note 28 above. 

*15 For tungji see note 28 above. 

21° This restoration is guaranteed by the word kuan in the Chinese text. For gon 
see note 186 above. 

*17 For inje see note 189 above. 

*18 For chao-kung-wan-hu-tu-tsung-shih-fu see Part I, note 46. For jau gung wan quu 
duu sung si wuu see note 28 above. 

21° For mingya see Part I, note 190. 
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220 For ger-iin kébegiid see note 187 above. 

221 For dnsi see notes 24 and 27 above. 

222 For kui jing én see note 24 above. It will be observed that the Chinese text 
(line 26) merely says: mFS fir (ssi pai chin ming) “Subsequently he was 
appointed to the present commission.” This refers to that mentioned in line 7 of the 
Chinese text and lines 7-8 of the Mongolian text. 

228'The word négiige is synonymous with ded in line 30 above. 

224The word iiile is literally “affair.” Hence, sunggon iiile-diir tiidigdejii literally 
means “ being entrusted with the sunggon affairs.” 

225 For sunggon see note 186 above. 

226 For sunggon wuu see note 187 above. 

°27 For ger-iin kébegiid see note 187 above. 

228 The words iiile-diir es-e barildwyuldajuyu are literally “has not been caused to 
participate in holding to affairs.” 

°2° For iiile see note 221 above. 

280 For the orthography vyiirban see note 32 above. 

231 For Ch‘-lii see Part I, note 195. Ki=Chi 3 (~ $8) < A.C. kok (Kart- 
GREN, no. 501). Deest apud Dracunov. For lii see note 174 above. 

°82 For tungji see note 28 above. 

283 For the t‘ung-chéng-yiian see Part I, note 196. Tung = t‘ung $l < A.C. ,t'ung 
(Karuaren, no. 264). Cf. A.M. t'uy and ’Phags-pa t'uy (Dracunov no. 560). For 
jing see note 10 above. For én see note 24 above. 

*°4 For ga yi dai wuu see note 157 above. 

°85 This word is not clear in the rubbing and my reading (?)ayalang is provisional. 
There is no word in the Chinese text to which it corresponds. In line 40 of the 
Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1862 we find jungsu singun 
agalaqu bingjang “senior bingjang (p‘ing-chang) of the jungsu sing (chung-shu- 
shéng) .” 

°8° For chien-ch‘ing see Part I, note 197. For gem see note 50 above. King = ch‘ing 
Sep <A.C. ,k'iong (Karucren, no. 138). Deest apud Dracunov. 

°87 For chiin-mu-chien see Part I, note 197. For giin see note 65 above. Muu = mu 
WE < A.C. miuk (Karuoren, no. 673). Deest apud Dracunov. For gem see note 50 
above. 

°88 Ror t‘i-tiao-hung-hui-chii-shih see Part I, note 198. For ti see note 50 above. 
For daw see note 212 above. Kung = hung pain < A.C. ;yung (Karucren, no. 474). 
Cf. A.M. yuy and ’Phags-pa yuy (Dracunov, no. 557). Qui = hui eh < A.C. (xj"ei 
(Kareren, no. 1814). Deest apud Dracunov. Ggii = chii Jay < A.C. g'iok (Karu- 
GREN, no. 485). Deest apud Dracunov. For i see note 10 above. 

°3° For Hsin-tu see Part I, note 199. 

°*4° For the kébegiin kesig see Part I, note 202. 

*41 For the t‘ai-huang-t‘ai-hou in question see Part I, note 35. 

2 For the rank ch‘ao-lieh-ta-fu see Part I, note 200. Cau=ch‘ao HY < A.C. 
(tidiu / ,didiu (Karucren, no. 1188). Deest apud Dracunov. Li=lieh Ki) < A.C. 
lit (Karucren, no. 548). Cf. A.M. lie and ’Phags-pa lé (Dracunov, no. 609). The 
transcription li of this inscription seems to represent an Ancient Mandarin pronunci- 
ation in which the z vowel predominated. For daiwu see note 9 above. 

*48 For shan-kung-ssii-king see Part I, note 201. Sen =shan €E <A.C. Rian’ 
(Karucren, no. 854). Deest apud Dracunov. Cf., however, #¢ (shan) < A.C. didn 
(A.M. sien /’Phags-pa gen (Dracunov, no. 230). 
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*44 For Boralki see Part I, note 205. 

°4°T_e., all these things mentioned above. 

*4° Tt is interesting to observe that in the Mongolian text we have Jiu yt instead of 
*Dai yi for the Ta I FJ, of the Chinese text (line 27). As a matter of fact, Jiu yi 
is a transcription of Chou I }ij 34, the more usual title of the book. See Part I, note 
206. Jiu = Chou jF3| < A.C. ,tsiau (Karucren, no. 1240). Deest upud Dracunov. 
Yi=i 5 < A.C. ie’ / idk (Karucren, no. 195). Ci. A.M. ji and ’Phags-pa ji 
(Dracunov, no. 66). 

*47 'The expression éljei qutuy appears again in line 40 below. We find it attested in 
the Secret History (YCPS 9.6a4) in the form dljetii qutuytu. It is registered in 
Kowa.ewskI 1.534a-b. For another example cf. TP 27 (1930) .170. 

°48 Tt is very interesting to encounter an early Mongolian translation of this text of 
the I ching. It is quite likely that the translation is from an orthodox version of the 
I ching done in the thirteenth century, possibly during the reign of Qubilai. For this 
quotation see Part I, note 206. 

*4°'The word noyanliyun is the genitivus in -un of noyanliy, a word which is not 
registered in Kowa.ewski. It is, however, the same as the word noyaliy, which is 
registered in KowaLewskI 2.694b. For the latter word he gives a plural noyaliyud. 
As an example, he gives “noyaliy ijayur-tu d’une origine princiére, illustre.” It is 
composed of the word noyan “ officer” and the Turco-Mongolian adjectival suffix -liy. 
For the suffix -liy/-lig in Mongolian and -lig/-lik in Turkish cf. N. Popps, “ Die 
Nominalstammbildungssuffixe im Mongolischen ” in Keleti Szemle 20 (1923-1927) .114- 
115 §28; 123-124(17). We may compare the word noyanliy with the word yajazliy 
which is found in line 30 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 
1362. Cf. also note 134 on pages 116-117 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 
1362. . .” On page 260a of N. N. Poppr’s Mykangumat an-Ana6 [Mukaddimat al- 
Adab] we find: “mnoyanliq kibe 4S 3J ob g —y. beglik qildt oaks JJ de 
HCNOAHAT LOMKHOCTh Geka [filled the office of bek] 387||n. k. irgendii gS 2) 4. b. g. 
elge Obl KHA3€M Ha HApOsoM [was prince over the people] 387.” Cf. also ibid., 
p. 274b. 

°° The expression aci ur-e is the aci iir-e registered in KowaLewsk1 1.118a: “les 
enfants, postérité: *rétribution, restitution, récompense: “la cause et les conséquences; 
résultat.” The orthography ur-e, with the back vowel (u) instead of the front (ii), 
may be compared with that of job for jéb in lines 25 and 28. 

251 For this quotation see Part I, note 209. 

52 For the expression diiri diirsii cf. note 229 on page 127 of “ The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1362. . . ,” where I cited the words diiri diirsii bolyu iiges of this 
inscription. (For the reasons set forth in note 18 above I now transcribe bolqu as 
bolyu.) 

2°8Tn the Mongolian there is an ellipsis which can be brought out literally in 
English as follows: “ [Words] like the words which Jung ken, the grandfather of Ying 
Sui, spoke.” See lines 12-13 above. 

254 See lines 12 and 13 above. See also note 165 below. 

2°5 The first part of this. word is illegible in the rubbing. Originally I read (?)... 
key-e. The next word is clearly inu. In his letter of 12 November 1949 the Reverend 
Antoine Mostarrt wrote “Au lieu de .. . key-e inu, il me semble qu’il faut lire -iy-a 
(ou -iy-e) inu. Le mot est peut-étre [qabliy-a “ utilité”.” I have adopted this reading 
in my transcription, because it is very clear from the Chinese text, which has iid = 
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(shih chih) in line 27, that we should expect a word with some such meaning as 
“application ” or “ utility.” 

°° For the orthography wyabasu for uqabasu see note 18 above. 

°°7 Here the possessive suffix -ben is attached to a word in the nominativus. For 
another example, cf. sayiban in line 49 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian 
inscription of 1362. Cf. also note 240 on page 129 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription 
of 1362...” 

*°8 For the form duradgaysabar, a converbum in ~ysabar of duradga-, cf. note 23 on 
page 98 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362. . .” 

5° The rubbing is not clear at this point. 

°°° The expression medeliin irgen is also found in line 4 of the Mongolian text of 
the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1362. 

°61 Literally, “ Although his age was little, . . .” . 

262 We have seen the words usyal aburi-tu used of Jiitung in line 30 above. 

283 My reading (?) yabuysan (?)ajwyu is provisional. 

*°4T presume that the missing word is an adverb. 

*°5 For this use of the accusative cf. note 44 on pages 102-103 of “The Sino- 
Mongolian Inscription of 1362. . .” 

°° Compare the words ed tabar-i kinggelen ayali aburi-yi degejilejii with the words 
ed-i kinggelen avyali [40] aburi-yi degejilekii tige inu in lines 39-40 above. See note 253 
above. For ed tabar see note 59 above. 

*°7 The use of éggiiged, where one would expect dgbei, creates a violent anacoluthon. 
For two examples of this usage in the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1362 cf. note 69 
on page 108 of “The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862. . .” 

268 The construction Oloéin degii-yiigen Jirywyadai-a abéu oduysan-dur is interesting. 
Although I have used a passive form in my translation, there is no passive form in the 
original, which might be rendered literally as “ When Oloéin went taking by Jiryuyadai 
his younger brother, . . .” For this peculiar use of -yiigen see note 99 above. 

26° The words amiban iilii qairalan are literally “ without loving his own life.” 

*7° For the orthography siryadabasu for Hrqadabasu see note 18 above. 

*71 The words iikiikiiiben yayun-a-ba es-e bolyajuyui are literally “he did not cause 
his dying to be something.” Cf. the words iikiikiiiben iilii talyan in line 22 of the 
Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1362. 

*72 The words bars-un aman-aéa tonilju yaruyad constitute a literal rendering of the 
Chinese expression HSNO (ting shén to hu-k‘ou) (line 29). See Part I, 
note 227. 

°73 For the word jiyaju see note 119 above. 

274T e., Seéen Qayan or Qubilai. 

275 The words éd iigei boluysan are literally “the having become without dd.” See 
also note 118 above. 

276 The words 6s aburajuyu are literally “saved [his] és.” 

277 The words ati qgariyulyu are literally “to cause his kindness to return.” For the 
orthography gariyulyu for gariyulqu see note 18 above. 

*78 The words urtu nasula’yu are literally “to year long.” Cf. also the Ordos “ urt'y. 
nasyla- vivre longtemps” (A. Mostaert, Dictionnaire 2.741b). For the orthography 
nasulayu for nasulaqu see note 18 above. 

27° For the formula tngri-de ibegegdejii (see also tngri-de ibegegdegseber in line 54 
below) cf. note 22 on page 97 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362. . .” 
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8° See notes 131 and 183 above. 

*°1 T have restored the text at this point on the basis of the words [de]gediis-iin 
derge éayada in line 35 above. See note 205 above. It is also possible, however, that 
this should be read degediis-iin derge oyir-a as in line 47 below. 

?82T have restored the word suu-tan here and in line 47 below on the basis of swu- 
tan degediis in line 17 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1338. 

°88 With the words yeke iiile-diir tiizigdegsen compare the words yeke iiile-diir 
tiizigdegseber in line 55 below. For the orthography tiisigdegsen for tiisigdegsen see 
note 21 above. 

84 For the orthography ‘yiirban for yurban see note 32 above. 

85 See note 282 above. 

8° For the orthography tasulii for tasulsi see note 21 above. 

°°7 For the orthography urusyu for urusqu see note 18 above. The words urusqu usun 
are registered also on pages 1037 and 1256 of N. Poppn’s “ Das mongolische Sprach- 
material. . .” (See notes 71 and 79 above.) 

*°8 T have not succeeded in deciphering this word. 

8° The restoration [tas bayiyuldalju is, I think, quite certain. 

°° Tt may be of some interest in this connection to cite the passage in the Mongolian 
text of the Hsiao ching (unpublished) 2b4-5, which reads: eéige eke-yin sayin-i 
maytayulbasu tagimdayu bolqu-yin iijiigiilekii iiile buyu. “If one cause one to praise 
the merits of father and mother, it is the final act of filiality.” 

2°1 The word sliig is an older form of siliig, which we find in line 47 of the Mon- 
golian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1862. For the Uighur form of this 
word cf. note 152 on page 119 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1362. . .” 

Unlike the verses in the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1362, 
which have both alliteration and rhyme, the verses of this text have neither. It is 
interesting to observe, however, that the translator succeeded in establishing a pattern 
which is unbroken from the fourth to the twelfth stanza. In each case the second 
line terminates in a converbum imperfecti: bolju, asaraju, sedkijii, [alljayaju, kesegiiljii, 
(?). . . gdejii, qatayujiju, wungsinglaju, and baytyulju. Only in the case of the first 
three stanzas was he unable to maintain this pattern. The second line of the first 
stanza terminates with téréged, that of the second with aldarsiysan-dur, and that of 
the third with kiirtegsen-diir-i. With the exception of the eighth, which terminates in 
a praeteritum perfecti (bolbai j-e), the last line of every stanza, from the first to 
the twelfth, terminates in a praeteritum imperfecti: uéirajuyu, medejiigii, (?) oriyajuyu, 
yabujuyui, enerijiigiit, yaréuyui, iilidkejiigii, degejilegdejiigii, yabuyuljuyui, sayisiyayda- 
juyui, and kiéigegiiljiigiit. 

It must further be observed that the Mongolian translator, although following the 
form and content of the Chinese verse with remarkable faithfulness, transformed the 
latter with its many allusions to Chinese classical sources into a smooth and idiomatic 
Mongolian. 

2°2 The restoration noyan is, I think, entirely certain. 

2°38 Here the word darun, a converbum modale in -n of the verb daru- “to press,” 
renders the word RK (ping) “to screen ” in line 34 of the Chinese text. For this word 
see Part I, note 270. 

*°4 The words jegiin eteged “ the Eastern Quarter ” refer, of course, to Sén ning wuu 
or Ch‘iian-ning-fu. See note 54 above. 

2°5 The words ii¢iigen on biiged are literally “little years having been.” 

2°6 The expression temdeg-e “in clarity” is used adverbially as “ clearly.” 
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2°7 The words a¢i qgariyulyuiban duradéu are literally “remembering his causing 
kindness to return,” i.e., “remembering that he should show his gratitude.” See note 
273 above. 

2°8 The words éngge ¢irai are literally “color and face.” 

*°° The word alayéin is not found in the later language. In a letter to me dated 
12 November 1949 the Reverend Antoine Mosrarrt wrote: “Cf. Houa i i iw Ia, 13r, 
1. 4 alayéin iigei “sans partialité”.” The interlinear Chinese translation is Ap ti Ie 
(fén-chien-wu) “ partiality without,” i.e., “ without partiality.” In the Secret History 
(YCPS, Sup. 2.82b3) (Harniscu 98 §276; Kozin 514 §276) we find the word alay- 
éilaba. The interlinear translation is Va te) (p‘ien-hsiang-lé) “ [he] was biased,” 
“he was partial.” Hence, we see that alayéilaba is the praeteritum perfecti in -ba of 
alayéila-, itself a denominative verb in -la from alayéi(n) “ partiality.” 

50° The words tide manayar kiéigen qatayujiyad may be compared with the words 
nigen iidiir-iin kiéigel gatayujil-iyar in line 45 of the Mongolian text of the Sino- 
Mongolian inscription of 1862. Cf. also note 224 on page 127 of “ The Sino-Mongolian 
Inscription of 1362. . .” 

82 In the expression nigen éay-iyar the word éay must mean “time” in the sense of 
“measure.” The expression must literally mean something like “with one measure.” 
In translating it “with uniformity” I have permitted myself to be guided by the 
Chinese text which has — He (i cht ch‘u chung) “He united his beginning 
and end.” Cf. the verb éayla-, which Kowatewsk1 (3.2110b) defined: ‘“‘ déterminer, 
définir: mesurer, peser, comparer.” 

8°? For diiled see note 103 above. 

°°8 This line is literally “ [he] treated [him] favoring him more and more.” 

8°4 The words ejen-yiigen amin-a qour kiirgegsen (lit., “caused harm to arrive at 
the life of his master.”) may be compared with the words ké’iin-ii amin-tur qor giirgegii 
biile’e in the Secret History (YCPS 9.15a3) (Harniscu 71 §214; Kozin 484 §214) 
“He (i.e., Qargil Sira) would have inflicted harm on the life of the child (i.e., Tolui)” 
and the words k@’iin-ii amin-tur gor iiliv’ ii giirgegii biile’e (YCPS 9.15b4-5) (Harniscu 
71 §214; Kozin 484 §214) ‘‘ Would he not have inflicted harm on the life of the 
child? ” 

8°5 Inasmuch as Olotin Noyan is already dead, the word aburasu cannot mean here 
“T shall save,” but must mean “I shall avenge,” as in the expression 6s aburayad in 
line 23 above and és aburajuyu in line 44 above. 

8°6 The postposition -iyan (or -iyen) is all that I can decipher at this point with 
any degree of confidence. 

°°7 See note 119 above. 

8°8 See note 118 above. 

8° The word aljayaju is the converbum imperfecti in -ju of aljaya-, itself a causativus 
in -ya of alja- “to be troubled.” The word alja- is attested in the Secret History. Cf. 
Haeniscu, Wérterbuch, p. 5. Cf. especially the expression dura alja- in the passage 
Cinggis qahan iijejii nidiin-eée-yen nilbusun éuburi’ulju duran alja’ad. . . in the 
Secret History (YCPS 6.14a2-8) (Harniscu 46 §178; Kozin 450 §173) “ Cinggis Qahan 
seeing [that], letting the tears stream from his eyes, [his] heart having been 
troubled, . . .” 
310'The words éerigiid-iyer dayin aran-i bariyulwyad are literally “Having caused to 
seize the enemy-people by the [imperial] troops.” 

311 Both my reading—(?)éab/(?)éeb—and my translation of this word are pro- 
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visional. The only other text in which I have encountered a word (?) éab/(?)éeb with 
the meaning of (?) renown is the Hsiao ching (unpublished), where we read (33b2-6) : 
[2] ... tagimdayu 
[8] jogimdayu sedkil-eée angqan-u eciis-tiir tngri 
[4] ‘yajar-a medegdeged dérben dalai-dur kiirtele 
[5] delgeregiiljii aldar (?) éab/ (?) éeb-iyen qamiy-a ili 
[6] ugaydayu. 

“ Because of (lit., ‘from’) [his (i.e., the Son of Heaven’s] pious (i.e., filial) and 
deferential (i.e., fraternal) heart, from beginning to end, having been known by 
Heaven and Earth, causing [them] (i.e., as he causes [them]) to spread unto the four 
seas, where are his fame and (?) renown not observed? ” 

[The words anggan-u eéiis-tiir, as they stand, mean “ at the end of the beginning.” 
This, however, makes no sense. I assume, therefore, that angqgan-w is an error for 
angqan-aéa.] 

This Mongolian text is a very free translation of the Chinese text which reads: 
ZEEE HS eb AA Es WG iS HEPTANE. J. Lecce, The Hsiéo King [= The 
Sacred Books of the East (2nd ed., 1899) III], p. 486, translates the Chinese text as 
follows: “Perfect filial piety and fraternal duty reach to (and move) the spiritual 
intelligences, and diffuse their light on all within the four seas;—they penetrate 
everywhere.” ; 

512 The expression 6s ab-, used here instead of 6s abura-, which we have seen in lines 
23 and 44 above, is exactly like the English expression “to take vengeance.” 

318 The words wyay-a iigegii are literally, “[those] without intelligence.” For the 
orthography wyay-a for ugay-a see note 18 above. 

314 The word kesegiiljii is a converbum imperfecti in -jii of kesegiil-, itself a causa- 
tivus in -giil of kese-. Although the word kese- is not attested in the later language, 
the form kesege-, i.e., kese+-ge- (cf. ilege-, i.e., ile-+-ge-) is registered in KowAaLEwskI 
$.2457a. The form kese- is attested once in the Secret History (YCPS_ 1.83b2) 
(Haeniscu 7 §53); Kozin 404 §53) in the passage nama’ar kesedkiin “Take heed 
by me!” 

515 For this use of wrwysida compare the word urwysida in line 46 and urwysi-da in 
line 53 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1362. 

816 That is, the posthumous title which was granted on the occasion of this inscription. 

*17 For the expression tngri-de ibegegdegseber see note 278 above. 

518 The word egenegte appears in lines 16, 30, and 45 of the Mongolian text of the 
Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1362. Cf. note 65 on pages 107-108 of “The Sino- 
Mongolian Inscription of 1362. . .” When I wrote: “The word egenegte, which also 
appears in line 30 below, does not seem to be attested elsewhere in documents of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries,” it had slipped my mind that the word was 
attested in this inscription of 1335. 

51° Only the form of a converbum imperfecti in -jii of a passivus in -gde is legible 
in the rubbing. The word in question is probably a word meaning something like “ to 
honor.” 

320The expression kég dayun is literally “music and sound.” The word kég < 
Turkish kég. Cf. BrockeLMANN, op. cit., p. 110: “kég (so! mit weichem Kaf, s. R. 
II, 231) 1. Metrum; 2. Melodie, Lied IIT, 96, 2 (AM Pr. 22, 4); ...” 

°21 The word Griisiigsen is a nomen perfecti in -gsen, which is attached to the verb 
6riis- with the union vowel -i-. The verb Griis- is not registered in KowALEwsKI. 


66 2 


There is, however, a word 6riis, which appears in the expression “ Griis sara la lune 
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de la grace: l’anniversaire de la naissance du Bouddha Cakyamouni” (1.582b). There 
is also a word Griisiye-, “avoir pitié, avoir compassion, ressentir de la pitié; faire a 
quelqu’un la grace, accorder la grace; *l’irruption de la petite vérole” (1.583b). Thus, 
we have attested the noun 6riis “ grace” and the verbs Griis- and Griisiye- (“to be 
gracious”). At first glance, the latter verb seems to be composed of an unattested 
adjective drii “gracious” + the denominal suffix -siye. I think that it is more 
probable, however, that driisiye-<*ériis+-siye-. In any case, side by side with the 
noun (or adjective) driis attested in the expression Griis sara we have here attested a 
verb Griis- of which the meaning, to judge by the Chinese text, which reads Hie wee 
(ch‘ung chang pei méng) “ favor and ornament (i.e., honor) covered [their bodies] and 
veiled [their heads]” (i.e., they were covered and veiled with favor and honor), must 
be something like “ to be honored,” “to be favored.” 

822 See note 294 above. 

°° We may compare the words narasun Cigiiresiin modu-tu of this text with the 
words narasun Cigiiresiiln] yeke mod “ great pine and juniper trees” in line 33 of the 
Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1338. 

It should be observed that the Mongolian translator omitted nine verses of the 
Chinese text at this point. 

*24Tt is regrettable that this line, which is not a translation from the Chinese, is 
partially illegible. 

*25 As [I have stated in note 47 above, the name of the person who translated the 
Chinese text into Mongolian seems to be (?)Sengge, but I dare not be too affirmative. 

826 For the title kung-féng-hsiieh-shih see note 39 above. 

827 K‘yei-chang-hsiieh-shih-yiian is an abbreviation of k‘wet-chang-ko-hsiieh-shih-yiian. 
Cf. the Viian shih 88 (ts‘é 29) .6b2-7a6. See also Part I, note 27. For k‘uei-chang-ko 
see note 36 above. For yiian see note 24 above. 

8°8 The rank féng-chéng-ta-fu FEA was the twenty-seventh of the forty-two 
civil honorary court ranks. In official rank it was the principal fifth grade. For wung 
see note 39 above. For jing see note 10 above. For daiwu see note 9 above. 

$2°T presume that gon is the Chinese /:uan “Bx “ official.” See note 26 above. As for 
the word or words immediately preceding, I have not succeeded in deciphering them. 

*3° For this name see note 49 above. It will be observed that, whereas it is written 
Buyan Temiir in line 9 above, it is written Buyantemiir in this line. 

°31 The rank féng-i-ta-fu FIRKE was the twenty-eighth of the forty-two civil 
honorary court ranks. In official rank it was the principal fifth grade. For wung see 
note 39 above. For yi see note 157 above. For daiwu see note 9 above. 

58? For tidem see note 50 above. 

583 For yi wun gem see note 50 above. 

°34 For gon see note 329 above. As for the other elements in this title, I have not 
succeeded in making any positive identification. 
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Mongolian Text 3C 


(Lines 33-57) 
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Mongolian Text 3F 


(Lines 33-57) 
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TRANSLATED 
BY 


ACHILLES FANG 
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Translator’s Note: According to Hstao Chang jf (Kuo-li Pei-p‘ing t‘u-shu-kuan 
shu-mu fg 2427 lS BES A ; B Ska, Peiping, 1934, 127a) Yeu Té-hui pub- 
lished the Ts‘ang-shu shih-yo in 1911 at Ch‘ang-sha. The text here translated is that 
in the second series of YEH’s Kuan-ku-t‘ang so-chu-shu es Br Etoile published 
in 1919 and bound in one volume with the author’s Yu-i chih-yen Uff2XJ& = , a trans- 
lation of which I propose to publish under the title of An Art-Collector’s Scrapbook. 
These two books are neither in the first edition of the Kuan-ku-t‘ang so-chu-shu, 
published from 1895 to 1911 (cf. Sum T‘ing-yung MUZERH, Ts‘ung-shu tzii-mu so- 
yin, Peiping, 1936, “ ets ” 48), nor in the later ones of 1902 ( FREE FE 
J\A itis gee EN4F ) and 1907 (Kuang-hsii 33; cf. the Téhd bunka gakuin Cata- 
logue BE Fy 201 AGE HAG FE RES BK. Kyoto, 1938, 491). The Kiangsu 
Catalogue, (Lake 4 VMAS ie eBMA (Nanking, 1933-1935) 17.38a is 
mistaken in listing a copy of the Ts‘ang-shu shih-yo from the 1902 edition, for YEH 
Té-hui wrote the book as late as 1911. The book is also found in the Hsi-yiian hsien- 
shéng ch‘iian-shu AbREAAS, the most complete collection of YEH’s works, 
published posthumously (Ch‘ang-sha, 1935), where it is printed from the same blocks 
as the Kuan-ku-t‘ang so-chu-shu. The book contains fourteen folios, including the 
preface. 

In the following translation, all passages enclosed in square brackets are the 
translator’s interpolation; so are the dates enclosed in parentheses. Passages enclosed 
in parentheses appear in the Chinese original as running commentaries by the author 
himself printed double-column. The footnotes are entirely the translator’s. (The 
asterisk prefixed to book titles means that the work is cited from the Ssu-pu ts‘ung-k‘an, 
or in case of the Twenty-Four Histories, from the Po-na-pén érh-shih-ssi-shih, both 
published by The Commercial Press. The Roman numeral after the title designates 
the number of ts‘é.) Biographical dates, unless otherwise specified, are taken from 
Curane Liang-fu’s Li-tai ming-jén nien-li pei-chuan tsung-piao Bre, FEKAZA 
Ae. FB BG fa FS (Shanghai, 1937). The dates affixed above to the author’s name 
are, however, from the Li-tait ming-jén shéng-tsu nien-piao pu RETKY, NE 
ZESE RRR (171) by T‘ao Jung Bg% and Yi Shih-hsiung FZ published in 
the ninth (1936) Annual Publication of the Kiangsu Library, 7 #74 32 BQ fig FE 
fig 25 JL4E FI]; Mr. Cutane gives only the year of Yeu Té-hui’s death. Both dates 
are given by Fane Chao-ying in his article on Cuu JI-tsun in Arthur W. Hume, 
Eminent Chinese of the Ch‘ing Period (Washington, 1943) 184. 
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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


In the early days of the Ch‘ing dynasty Sun Ch‘ing-tséng wrote 
the T's‘ang-shu chi-yao,' in which he discoursed in detail on the 
methods of acquiring books and the ways of preserving them, as 
well as on Sung editions, MS copies written by scholars,’ and on 
the question of superior and inferior texts; all these he set forth 
in serious language, corresponding to his serious intention. The 
book is a veritable compass for book collectors and “ a long well- 
rope for drawing from the wisdom of the ancients.” * Be it noted 
here that he lived at a time not far removed from the Yiian and 
Ming dynasties; the disturbances caused by the roving bandits ¢ 
had not touched the southeastern part of China, nor were the col- 
lections kept in famous monasteries® and old families there 
devastated in the chia[-shén] and i[-yu] (1644-5) years, when 
the dynasty was changed. 

After the rebellion of Hune [Hsiu-ch‘iian] and Yana [Hsiu- 
ch‘ing]° there were no more books left in Kiangsu and Chekiang, 
where culture and learning had once been concentrated. Thanks 
to the efforts of those whose interest lay in gleaning what books 
they could from the disturbances, duplicate copies have been 
discovered of most of the useful books. The books that were lost 
are limited to a small number of Literary Collections and novels. 

Scholars of the Ch‘ien-lung (1736-1795) and Chia-ch‘ing (1796- 
1820) periods set their heart on bringing to light the hidden and 
expounding the profound; when they discovered that an ancient 
book possessed the slightest practical value, they made a point of 
issuing a collated edition of it. Through successive political dis- 
turbances the printing blocks they had cut went mostly into 
flames, and the books they printed have become more and more 
scarce. I for one have been searching for books of all sorts’ 
during the past thirty years and am in possession now of a library 
barely sufficient for my personal use;* quite a large number of 
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Literary Collections of the Sung, Yiian, Ming, and Ch‘ing dynas- 
ties are still lacking. 

In Japan there is an aged scholar who possesses a rich library of 
Literary Collections of our country from the Shun-chih (1644- 
1661) and K‘ang-hsi (1662-1722) down to the Chia-ch‘ing (1796- 
1820) and Tao-kuang (1821-1850) periods. He calls his library 
the Tower of Ten Thousand Volumes of Ch‘ing Poets.’ This must 
look like the abode of Genii in the Isle of the Blessed. What a 
pity it is that I am not in a position to fly across the sea. 

In respect to book-collecting the present age differs not only 
from Sun Ch‘ing-tséng’s time but also from the era of Ch‘ien-lung 
and Chia-ch‘ing. All I have amassed by half a lifetime’s effort 
and at the cost of a large sum is meager, yet even so I feel I must 
set forth for the benefit of others an account of the joys and 
difficulties of book-collecting. 

I am well aware how ancient book collectors would cut down 
expenses for clothes and food in order to save their last penny for 
books, and how they underwent hardships in copying books by 
hand on rainy evenings and windy mornings. Fortunately I was 
born in a well-to-do family, nor have I ever been led astray by 
addiction to bad habits. I have never been so rich as to drum a 
well-lined belly in merriment; '° on the other hand, I have never 
been forced to conceal poverty by moving my jaws vigorously 
when I pass by a butcher’s."* 

I am also aware that among ancient book collectors some 
robbed others of their books by brute force, or wheedled others 
out of them, or borrowed books without ever returning them; ?” 
so that friends became estranged and the servants of one man 
would avoid those of another. 

Fortunately I am free from pettiness and hardened to the ways 
of the world, so that my servants have nobody to avoid; nor have 
I ever borrowed books as they once borrowed Ching-chou,”* with 
the result that I am as pleased as the ruler of the land. 

Recently I have been taking refuge in the mountains, where I 
have been enabled to complete a catalogue of my library. Taking 
advantage of this occasion, I have jotted down things which I 
have heard and seen, which I have checked on the basis of my 
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own experience; and thus has this Decalogue of mine come into 
being. I should like to consider this as a substitute for a testament 
to my children, who may observe or neglect it as they please; 


*tis all one to me. 
Yeu Té-hui 


On the day before the winter equinox of the 7-hai year (December 
22, 1911) 


1. AcQuISITION 


When you collect books for your library, [you are to observe the 
following order of importance:] first, Classics; next, Histories; 
finally, Collectanea. Among Classics, the Thirteen Classics should 
claim precedence; among Histories, the Twenty-Four Histories; 
among Collectanea, those that contain a relatively large number 
of titles and show fine workmanship in collation and printing. But 
when you have scarcely begun to form a library, how can you 
expect to have all Four Divisions complete? If, however, you 
proceed in the direction here indicated, you will not be misled. 

Sung and Yiian editions, ancient MS copies, and texts collated 
by scholars cannot be had all at once. On the other hand, ordinary 
editions issuing from government presses and provincial printing 
houses always leave something very much to be desired as regards 
proofreading. There is, however, a simple guiding principle, by 
following which you may avoid making your library a mere 
jumble. 

Of Classics there is the edition of the Southern Imperial 
Academy (Kuo-tzii-chien) of the Ming, promiscuously printed 
from the blocks originally cut at the Imperial Academy of the 
Sung and those subsequently cut at the various Provincial Acade- 
mies of the Yiian.** This is an edition easily obtainable even at 
present. Next in merit stand the edition issued by the Northern 
Imperial Academy [of the Ming] and that published by the Chi- 
ku-ko of Mao Chin.” These [three] are cld editions, generally 
circulated among scholars down to the Ch‘ien-lung (1736-1795) 
and Chia-ch‘ing (1796-1820) periods. Of editions printed at gov- 
ernment presses the best is the Wu-ying-tien edition; ** but its 
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facsimile reprint published by the Provincial Printing House of 
Kwangtung is not good. 

It was in the last years of the Chia-ch‘ing period that Juan 
Yiian, canonized as Wén-ta,” collated [the Thirteen Classics] on 
the basis of various texts he had in his library, such as Sung and 
Yiian editions, some with both the commentary (chu) and the 
sub-commentary (su) printed together, some with either the 
commentary or the sub-commentary to the exclusion of the other; 
he had a collated edition printed at the Prefectural Academy at 
Nan-ch‘ang. In this edition he records all the variae lectiones of 
the several previous editions in his Collation Notes (chiao-k‘an- 
chi) appended to each chiian; in the text itself he marks variants 
with a black circle; so that by studying the Collation Notes 
whenever you come across these circles, you will be consulting 
all the different editions in this one book. This truly is a new 
departure even from the editorial principles adopted by YUrn K‘o 
of the Sung dynasty when he was printing the Nine Classics and 
the Three [Ch‘un-ch‘tu] Commentaries.” No technique is better 
than this for facilitating the reader’s comprehension. But when 
subsequently the various Provincial Printing Houses reprinted 
the book, the circles were all deleted; a serious blunder, this. If 
one more book printed is one more book ruined,” it is better to 
leave the thing alone than to go on multiplying the number. 

Of the Histories, the collection of the Twenty-One Histories 
printed also at the Southern Imperial Academy of the Ming is 
first rate. This again is an edition promiscuously printed from the 
blocks of the Imperial Academy of the Sung and those of the 
Provincial Academies of the Yiian. However, the blocks have 
been continuously supplemented since the Ming dynasty. They 
remained in the storehouse of the Provincial Governor at Nanking 
even as late as the Chia-ch‘ing period of the Ch‘ing dynasty.” 
The edition printed during the Chéng-té period (1506-1521) of 
the Ming dynasty had comparatively few supplemented blocks, 
but it is not easy to obtain a complete set. From the Chia-ching 
(1522-1566) and Wan-li (1573-1620) periods on, the blocks were 
increasingly supplemented; the work was done by the students 
of the Imperial Academy in lieu of fine, with the result that the 
work was extremely slipshod.* 
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On the other hand, errors of omission and commission in the 
Twenty-One Histories published by the Northern Imperial Acad- 
emy are really fantastic. SHin Té-fu of the Ming dynasty in his 
Yeh-huo-pien says: ** “ As for the various Histories, the correction 
of press was done in such a rough and coarse manner that quite a 
number of errors have crept in. With the Liao shih and Chin 
shih, very often several successive leaves are omitted, the resulting 
lacunae being haphazardly bridged over, so that the text yields 
no sense. This is simply a case of spoiling good wood.” 

The Chi-ku-ko of Mao Chin did not print more than seventeen 
of the Histories, of which some were printed after Sung editions; 
what a pity that he did not print more of them! * There are some 
who would supplement the missing histories in this edition by 
SuHao Ching-pang’s Hung-chien-lu;** but there is no point in 
so doing. 

In default of the edition of the Southern Imperial Academy, 
you must content yourself with the Wu-ying-tien edition. The 
fact is, the learned officials of the day who were charged with 
issuing a collated edition [of the Histories] generally consulted the 
superior texts *’ of Sung editions, and moreover were severely 
punished for mistakes; in consequence, errors are reduced to a 
minimum. Therefore, if you have obtained the Twenty-One His- 
tories of the Southern Imperial Academy of the Ming, printed 
in the Chéng-té period or thereabouts, you cannot do better than 
complete your set by getting-hold of the Chiu T‘ang-shu printed 
by WeEn-siN Ch‘iian of the Ming dynasty,”* the Chiu Wu-tai-shih 
printed from movable type at the Wu-ying-tien press, and the 
original Ming-shih from the K‘ang-hsi period (1662-1722) .*° Do 
not thrust into your set any one of the ordinary current editions.*° 

Of Collectanea*: there are the Po-ch‘uan hsiieh-hai of Tso 
Kuei of the Sung dynasty reprinted by Hua Ch‘éng during the 
Hung-chih period (1488-1505) of the Ming, the Han-wei ts‘ung- 
shu of Cu‘ine Jung, the Chin-tai pi-shu of Mao Chin, the Wu- 
ying-tien chii-chén-pan ts‘ung-shu (the Provincial Printing Houses 
in Foochow, Kiangsi, and Chekiang issued a reprint of this series; 
the Foochow edition contains the largest number of titles, the 
Chekiang the fewest; but it is even now by no means difficult to 
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obtain the original palace edition) , the Chih-pu-tsu-chai ts‘ung- 
shu of Po T‘ing-po, the Hai-shan-hsien-kuan ts‘ung-shu of P*an 
Shih-ch‘éng, and the Yiieh-ya-t‘ang ts‘ung-shu of Wu Ch‘ung- 
yiieh. All these Collectanea contain numerous titles and are also 
excellently produced; we may read in them with profit. If your 
means should permit, you may gradually acquire other Collec- 
tanea, as well as superior texts circulating separately,’ ancient 
editions, and MS copies made by scholars. 

If you collect books in this order, all the ancient and modern 
books of the Four Divisions will be yours to command. 


2. DISCRIMINATION 


Now that your library is replete with books of all the Four 
Divisions, it is high time for you to exercise your powers of dis- 
crimination. The way of discrimination, however, starts with a 
thorough knowledge of catalogues. Of catalogues the Ssi-k‘u 
ch‘tian-shu tsung-mu t‘i-yao ** compiled by order of the emperor 
(Ch‘ien-lung) and the Yen-ching-shih wai-chi of Juan Yiian, 
canonized as Wén-ta (generally known as Ssii-k*u wei-shou shu- 
mu,®* but here I follow the title as given in the collected works of 
the author) will serve as a guide. Not versed in catalogues, you 
are bound to be ignorant of which ancient books still exist and 
which had perished; ignorant on this head, you will be indiscrimin- 
ately collecting all sorts of forged books, plagiarized excerpts, false 
attributions, to your absolute befuddlement. This is one reason 
why you must constantly make a diligent study of catalogues. 

If you would know what editions are good and what are bad, 
you may consult among older catalogues the T'u-shu min-ch‘iu-chi 
of Cu‘ten Tséng,** who was well acquainted with [the different 
editions of] Ancient Philosophers and Miscellaneous Writers; but 
the information he gives on the dates of printing, the format of 
books, the number of lines per page and that of characters per line, 
is not in enough detail. There are available for consultation, how- 
ever, the Ai-jih-ching-lu ts‘ang-shu-chih of CHane Chin-wu,** the 
Shih-li-chii t‘i-pa-chi of Huane P*i-lieh,** and, in recent years, the 
Hai-yiian-ko Ying-shu yii-lu of Yane Shao-ho of Liao-ch‘éng,*’ 
the Tteh-ch‘in-t‘ung-chien-lou shu-mu of Cu‘t Yung of Ch‘ang- 
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shu,** the Shan-pén-shu-shih ts‘ang-shu-chih of T1ne Ping of Jén- 
ho,*® and the Pi-sung-lou ts‘ang-shu-chih of Lu UHsin-yiian of 
Kuei-an *° (these four catalogues of CHane, Cu‘t, Tine, and Lu 
record the prefaces and colophons of each book in their entirety 
and are therefore best suited for research students). These four 
men are the so-called Four Great Book Collectors of China.*’ 
Finally there are the Ch‘ih-ching-chai shu-mu of Tine Jih-ch‘ang 
of Chieh-yang *? and the Ching-chi fang-ku-chih of Mort Tatsu- 
yuki of Japan ** (the Jih-pén fang-shu-chih and the Liu-chén-p‘u, 
both by Yane Shou-ching of I-tu,** may be consulted, but they 
are not entirely reliable) . 

It was these men who extracted the quintessence of the libraries 
of scholars renowned during the Ch‘ien-lung (1736-1795) and 
Chia-ch‘ing (1796-1820) periods and who salvaged the wreck of 
war in the Hsien-féng (1851-1861) period; they picked up all the 
available Sung editions and the MS copies made by scholars. 
And yet there are other books that have been handed down from 
those days or that benefited from collation in that time, as well 
as those that for a century never appeared outside the libraries 
of ancient families in North China; like the luster of historic 
swords and the radiance of pearls, such books draw our attention 
time and again. Most of the books of my own library I have 
acquired from the libraries of the Sune family of Shang-ch‘iu *° 
and of the Liv family of Chu-ch‘éng.** In fine, the catalogues of 
private libraries may not be-of immediate use when you are 
hunting for books, but they nevertheless are an indispensable 
guide when you have a library of your own. 

On the other hand the superior texts collated and printed by 
the scholars of the Ch‘ing dynasty are seldom recorded in cata- 
logues. As exceptions we may mention Sun Hsing-yen’s T2‘i- 
tang shu-mu,‘* which occasionally lists them, and Nr Mo’s 
Chiang-shang-yiin-lin-ko shu-mu and Tine Jih-ch‘ang’s Ch‘ih- 
ching-chai shu-mu,** which do so more frequently. In our own 
time the Shu-mu ta-wén *® of Cuane (Chih-tung, canonized as) 
Weén-hsiang records contemporary editions exclusively. This cata- 
logue will help the reader in his acquisition of books; if he were to 
form a library in accordance with the categories listed there, he 
would be amply rewarded. 
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There is, however, a most important point to bear in mind. 
Of whichever division, Classics, Histories, Philosophical Writings, 
or Literary Collections, a book is bound to be venerable and 
superior if it is a facsimile reprint of an ancient edition of the Sung 
or Yiian dynasty; °° it is equally bound to be excellent if it con- 
tains a preface, a colophon, or eulogistic verse by one of the philo- 
logical scholars of the Ch‘ing dynasty.** Of Ming editions the 
best are the facsimile reprints of Sung and Yiian editions; next in 
merit stand the reissues of Sung and Yiian editions; those with 
annotations are inferior, and those with circles and dots alongside 
the text are still worse. The two-color prints of books of the 
division of Philosophical Writings and Literary Collections by the 
two printers Min Ch‘i-chi * and Line Méng-ch‘u * also contain 
annotations as well as circles and dots; but their editions of 
Literary Collections are tolerably well produced. 

Among MS copies you must distinguish between Yiian and 
Ming, between paper with blue and that with green lines, between 
red and black lines; further, you must distinguish between collated 
and uncollated copies, for the former are superior to the latter. 
Yiian MS copies are generally made on thin silk-cocoon paper 
whereas Ming MS copies are mostly done on hsiian-chih HK 
made of cotton wool; Yiian MS copies usually show an archaic 
elegance whereas Ming MS copies are generally written in a vulgar 
hand (this refers to the hand of professional scribes; MS copies 
made by scholars have their own idiosyncrasies for each dynasty 
and each period, which a man of insight cannot possibly confuse) . 

By examining what characters forming the given names of 
emperors are avoided in the book and by discovering with which 
emperor this avoidance begins and with which emperor it ends, 
you may very easily date your books. (Chin and Yiian editions, 
and books printed in Northern Sung from movable type made of 
glue and earth do not avoid imperial names; since reissues of Sung 
editions usually retain the practice of respecting the given names 
of the Sung emperors, you have to determine the date from the 
paper and ink.) ** 

If a book is a MS copy made by a scholar or if it is collated in 
his own hand, it is more valuable even than a Sung or Yiian 
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edition. Should a book contain the seal of a scholar in whose 
collection it once was, it must have been either a wnicum in his 
day, or at least a book rarely met with. Of such books there are 
still a large number that Yane, Cu‘t, Tine and Lu did not see. 
Now and then you may chance upon them in bookstores and 
temple fairs; it all depends upon whether your interest is great 
enough to make you an assiduous hunter of them. 


3. BINDING 


An unbound book with its tattered leaves and broken strings is 
always annoying to touch. Each time I acquire a book I im- 
mediately have an artisan rebind it. I do this on the very day of 
acquisition, so that there is no danger of my becoming lazy with 
time and allowing my books to pile up in disorder and confusion. 

The purpose of binding does not lie in embellishment; you are 
only to see to it that the binding is strong and neat, regular and 
uniform. The cover should be made of fine-grained hsiian-chih 
dyed a bronze color; paste a sheet of thin skin-paper from Yiinnan 
on the inside.** When you bind the book, insert as a flyleaf 
beneath the cover a sheet of tan-hsiian Hiff# paper or ting-kung 
paper * (i.e., a thicker variety of Ting-chou paper made from 
bamboo) or a sheet of clean kuan-tui $f }E paper. Or you may 
retain the original cover for this purpose, provided it is not 
damaged. 

The book should be so bourid that it is rather thick than thin. 
The binding should be done with a doubled silk string. 

Should there be any holes in the book, mend them with a layer 
of old paper that matches in color. If the book has too narrow 
margins, upper or lower,** you may insert a layer of paper in the 
folded leaf and then two layers more [recto and verso] at top and 
bottom to extend the margin, by which means the book, after it is 
bound, will not have a bulging middle and depressed edges. Also 
insert two layers of paper at the back of the book where it is to 
be bound by string. Then drive holes at the place where the paper 
is inserted, one set of holes on that portion of the inserted paper 
where it projects out and another set on the pages of the book 
itself; then fasten the two parts together by driving through these 
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two sets of holes a spill twisted from a strip of thin silk-cocoon 
paper from Japan. Finally, put on the cover and bind the entire 
book with string. The holes through which the string passes shall 
be only a little over a fén © removed from the original back edge 
of the book. It is the paper spill that holds the book fast and 
tight. With time the string may break, yet the leaves do not 
fall apart. This is the best method of preserving ancient books. 

By all means refrain from adopting the Butterfly Binding and 
the Back-wrap Binding. The Butterfly Binding,” like the mount- 
ing of rubbings of stone inscriptions in book form, is bound to 
use too much paste, which will get moldy and attract worms to 
work their havoc. The Back-wrap Binding looks like the binding 
of the blue books.*: But can paper be made as strong as leather? 
There certainly is no necessity for you to imitate the Han-tan 
gait.’ It is true that the Butterfly Binding originates with the 
Sung; among a hundred Sung editions you will hardly find even 
one or two bound in this style. The Back-wrap Binding was occa- 
sionally employed during the Ming dynasty, but after all it was 
not the general style. You may keep a book or two in these bind- 
ings for the sake of studying ancient styles of bookbinding and 
enrich your knowledge. It must not, however, be forgotten that 
such bindings are valuable only if they are original. Were you to 
make an imitation, you would be put to no small amount of 
trouble and expense, nor would the binding turn out to be as 
durable as the usual one done with string; there is no sense what- 
ever in the attempt. : 

In North China, books generally have wrapped corners. But 
these are quite unsuitable in South China. The fact is, wrapped 
corners hinder ventilation and consequently breed worms; further- 
more, the smell of the paste, which lingers three to five years, 
attracts mice. All my books from North China have suffered in 
this way. 

Again, in North China they usually make pasteboard boxes 
covered with cloth.** These, however, easily get damp in the 
south.* The best thing to do is to sandwich your books between 
two wooden boards. The best kind of wood for the purpose is 
tzi wood (Lindera tzti-mu, Hemsl.) or “ cedar” wood (Machilus 
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nanmu, Hemsl.); they will neither breed worms nor become 
warped, and they are both hard and light. Next come hua-li wood 
(Chinese “ rosewood”) and jujube wood (Zizyphus vulgaris, 
Lam.) ; a slight drawback to these varieties of wood is their 
weight. No other varieties of wood should be used. 

Some twenty years ago I had most of my books put between 
camphor (Laurus camphora) boards; by-this time, however, these 
boards are so gnawed by “ powder insects” that I have had to 
exchange them all for some other kind of boards. I very much 
regret that I did not look further into the matter at that time. 

If a book happens to be an ancient edition dating from the 
Sung or Yiian dynasty, a finely executed MS copy, or a carefully 
collated text, it deserves to be housed in a box made of sandal- 
wood (Santalum album, L.) or “ cedar” wood. On the box itself 
you are to carve the title of the book and the name of its author, 
the best script for the purpose being either the chwan or the li 
script. 

The boards are held together by means of a band; the holes 
through which the band passes should be two fén from the edge, 
whereas their distance from the top and the bottom edges of the 
boards should be proportional to the size of the book itself; if the 
book is one ch‘th © in length, the band should pass through the 
top and the bottom holes at about two ts‘un from the edge; you 
can easily work out the proportion on this basis. Have your 
artisan follow your instructions to the letter. The fact is, if the 
distance of the holes from the top and the bottom edges of the 
boards is too short, it [will look like a man who] has short eye- 
brows and a big belly; if it is too far, the head and the foot of 
the book will be enfeebled and derive no support from them. This 
also is a matter to which you must give attention when you bind 
your books. 

After your books are bound, you may at your leisure inscribe 
on the bottom edges of the books their titles, the names of the 
authors, and the dates of printing; ** if you do not omit a single 
character, you may easily locate the book when you need it. In 
making this inscription, you are to attend to the running of the 
line; for it is to be read horizontally; that is, the inscription reads 
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horizontally on each volume, but at the same time the words 
inscribed on several volumes put one above another should ex- 
actly correspond vertically. The best calligraphers sometimes do 
not have the knack of doing this. You had better find a wood- 
block cutter who is skilled in the Sung style of printed characters; 
he will deliver a neat piece of work, pleasing to the eye. 


4. ARRANGEMENT 


Arrange your books by grouping them into the following cate- 
gories: Classics, Histories, Philosophical Writings, Literary Col- 
lections, and Collectanea. Further, reserve a category for ancient 
editions of Sung and Yiian dates, carefully collated texts, and MS 
copies written by scholars. Stray copies * in one or two chiian, 
sleeve editions, and pocket editions, none of which exceeds five 
ts‘un in length, and books in large format exceeding one ch‘ih in 
length, call for separate cabinets. Cabinets for stray copies and 
smaller books should be partitioned by vertical boards into com- 
partments of unequal width; they are further to be partitioned 
by horizontal boards set at irregular intervals, forming spaces two 
or three ts‘wn or even four or five ts‘wn in height. The horizontal 
boards should all be sliding, so that they may be pulled out at will. 
As for Collectanea, if the set consists of comparatively few vol- 
umes, one cabinet may hold it; if it is voluminous, two or three 
will be required. 

Three cabinets are to be put one on top of the other; books are 
to be arranged beginning from the uppermost cabinet. Each 
cabinet shall be one ch‘th eight ts‘wn in width by the Architect’s 
Rule ® and two ch‘ih in height, each cabinet containing three 
vertical compartments. The three cabinets together will be six 
ch‘th high; together with the stand, which is one ch‘ih two ts‘un 
in height, the entire pile will amount to seven ch‘ih two ts‘un. 
This height will spare you the trouble of stretching your arms 
when you take out your books. 

Arrange your books according to the chronological sequence of 
their authors. However, you may put together books that form a 
school: the Ten Masters, Seven Masters, Five Masters, Three 
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Writers, Four Writers, and Eight Writers are to be grouped 
together; this will facilitate consultation. 

Of anthologies there are those of T‘ang and Sung authors edited 
by men of the Yiian, Ming, and Ch‘ing dynasties; there are also 
those of the Three Dynasties [of Hsia, Yin, Chou], Ch‘in, Han, 
Wei, and Chin edited by men of the Ch‘ing dynasty. In such 
cases you should accept as a guiding principle the chronological 
sequence of poems and prose works themselves and not be fettered 
by that of the editors. Anthologies containing poems to the 
exclusion of prose works, or vice versa, should be grouped separ- 
ately to avoid confusion. Anthologies of poems and prose writings 
of the natives of specific cities and towns” should be arranged 
according to the traditional sequence of the provinces to which 
the cities or towns belong. Books compiled by order of the Ch‘ing 
emperors should take precedence among those of the Ch‘ing 
dynasty.” 

In general your arrangement of books does not have to follow 
the sequence in your catalogue. Even bibliographical treatises in 
the various Official Histories arrange books according to their 
categories and not in slavish conformity with chronology. 

The Buddhist Tripitaka and the Taoist Canon have their own 
catalogues“? [which may be followed in arranging the works 
included in them]. Translations of Occidental books dealing with 
arts, sciences, and morals ** have since the Ming dynasty appeared 
in large number. Cu‘ten Ch‘ien-i’s * catalogue, the Chiang-yiin- 
lou shu-mu, devotes a separate section to the translations of 
Occidental books; the Ssi-k‘u Catalogue lists them under Mis- 
cellaneous Arts in the section of Miscellaneous Writers.” Now 
that communication between China and the West is open, books 
dealing with the West are increasing in number day by day and 
translations are being published by various writers; it is fitting to 
keep these books in a separate room along with the Buddhist 
Tripitaka and the Taoist Canon, and not to distribute them under 
the traditional four divisions. It is usual to list Taoist writers of 
the Sui and Tang dynasties and earlier epochs in the division of 
Philosophical Writers,”* because they do not belong to the same 
category as those of the Sung dynasty; their practices were dif- 
_ ferent and so were their writings. 
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Having thus arranged your books, you may compile a draft 
catalogue by following the sequence of the cabinets, and record 
which book is located in which cabinet. Whenever you make a 
new acquisition or delete a book from your library, you will revise 
your catalogue. The order is bound to be different from that 
adopted in formal catalogues, but you will find a precedent in 
the Wén-yiian-ko shu-mu™ of the Ming dynasty. 


5. SUPPLEMENTING 


Old books very often have some missing chiian or lost pages. 
You therefore have to get hold of another copy of your edition 
from which to make a traced copy, so that by supplementing the 
deficient portions you make your copy complete. Should such 
another copy be for the moment unavailable, you must use a dif- 
ferent edition, from which the professional scribe in your employ 
may make a draft copy; then wait patiently until you light upon 
the copy you are looking for, when you may replace the missing 
portions. In this way you will be spared regrets for the crippled 
appearance of your book. 

You should be especially on the alert when you chance upon 
stray leaves or fragmentary volumes. For it has time and again 
happened that the long-lost members of a book which for years 
has had missing or deficient parts have been reunited into a happy 
family. While this has been true of books printed during the Ming 
and Ch‘ing dynasties, it has seldom been true of Sung and Yiian 
editions. In default of better luck, men of former days derived 
consolation from a patched copy; ** for even this is better than 
having none at all. 

It is best to have a book supplemented by your own hand. The 
fact is, if the work is done by a professional scribe you must 
check it two or three times in order to make it error-proof. If it is 
you yourself who have done the copying, let another person check; 
if the work is done by another, you must check it yourself. Each 
person who looks through the work will be sure to detect an 
additional two or three errors or omissions. If the book happens 
to be a Classic or History, you must be especially wary, for a 
single character is worth a thousand pieces of gold; * if you can 
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spare posterity from needless disputation, you certainly will have 
earned great merit. 

If a book does not deserve a traced copy, you may have some- 
one cut a stereotype block, which in format corresponds to the 
book to be copied from; this will cost no more than a thousand 
brass cash. Furnished with this mold, the copyist is enabled to 
copy and check at once by noting with what character a line 
begins and with what character it ends. Having finished copying 
a line, he will easily become aware of any mistake or omission. 
This saves trouble and time; it also facilitates checking. 

Rather than have it copied without checking, or with slipshod 
checking, better let your book remain incomplete; you will at least 
avoid “ confusing a fish eye with a pearl.” °° 

No professional scribe can write the epitaph script of the T‘ang. 
You will, therefore, have to content yourself with one who at least 
does not write mutilated characters and vulgar variations. It 
devolves on the checker to correct those; but it is not easy for 
him to make exhaustive correction; soon his eyes are blurred and 
his temper ruined. I have myself suffered much on this score. 


6. CopyING 


From Sung and Yiian times scholars have been far more for- 
tunate than the ancients in having easier access to books; in the 
Ch‘ing dynasty those of the Ch‘ien-lung (1736-1795) , Chia-ch‘ing 
(1796-1820) , and later periods had an especially liberal share of 
this good fortune. At the end of the Five Dynasties (907-959) 
and the beginning of Northern Sung (960-1127) even standard 
texts of the Classics and Histories seldom circulated in printed 
form; unless a man had great means, the collecting of books could 
not be thought of. Even after printed books came into being, 
there were no facilities for collecting them in one place; men of 
means themselves did not find it easy to search for and obtain 
them. The ancients gloried in having a peep at the palace library 
and reading the books of “Lao’s Collection.” ** We nowadays, 
however, can obtain several voluminous sets in a single day, pro- 
vided that we have the means at our command. 

The scholars of the Ch‘ing dynasty have been indefatigable in 
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their search for ancient books. They have printed seven to eight 
tenths of all of the works in the Four Divisions; it is only the 
Literary Collections of the Sung, Yiian, and Ming that they have 
not exhaustively printed, but after all these are not an urgent 
need. 

Rolls of MS copies of T‘ang date found in Japan, priceless texts 
that have been for generations in the collections of ancient 
families in Central China, unabridged texts that the scholars of 
the Ch‘ien-lung and Chia-ch‘ing periods had no means of seeing, 
unica that have not yet become known to the world, as well as 
publications made by antiquarians of illustrations and descrip- 
tions of ancient vessels and archaeological objects unearthed in 
Shensi, Shansi, and Shantung, all these are being published now 
day after day in great numbers. Nowadays, sitting quietly at 
home, you are able to collect as many books as the ruler of a 
hundred cities could command * and to make a veritable treasure 
alcove of your living room. 

Nevertheless you have to take recourse to copying. The reason 
for this is that some books exist only in MS copies: you cannot 
borrow such a book permanently; and you would easily forget 
the content after one perusal. Suppose you have not made a dupli- 
cate of such a book; it will not do to wait until the work appears 
in print; on the other hand, it is against all rules of etiquette to 
borrow it permanently.** Therefore there is only one course left: 
one must freely exchange MSS and copy them by hand, by which 
means they will be multiplied. 

In copying books, it is a usual practice to employ professional 
scribes, who are accommodated in a separate building in your 
house. As for their remuneration, it is cheapest in [my native 
province] Hunan: a skilful scribe can copy five thousand char- 
acters a day, and the pay for each thousand characters does not 
exceed seventy or eighty brass cash. If the pay is raised to, say, 
a hundred brass cash for each thousand characters, scribes will 
swarm like flies around you. If, therefore, a book happens to con- 
tain one hundred thousand characters, the expenses will amount 
to no more than seven or eight thousand brass cash. Is it not 
cheaper than buying a copy of the Han shu at a thousand pieces 
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of silver ® or bribing the study-room attendant with a sable 
coat? °° 

As for the paper for copying, the best is the fine-grained silk- 
cocoon paper of Japan and Korea, for it absorbs ink and lets the 
writing brush glide. If the scribe has an agile hand, he may easily 
produce a beautiful copy. The next best is the clean hua-p‘ei 4£)h 
paper (i.e., a superior grade of kuan-tui paper). Hang-lien * 
paper is white enough, but is extremely unsuitable: the fact is, 
if the ink is dry, the writing-brush clogs on it; if it is wet, the 
characters look blurred; and when once the paper gets moldy or is 
sullied by the urine of mice, it will rot and crumble under the 
hand. As I have been victimized in the last twenty years by this 
variety of paper, I am in a position to speak of its defects. 


7. COLLATION 


If a text has not been collated, it is better to leave it unread. 
Collation is a work that can claim the following eight virtues: 

You will teach yourself quietude and bring under control your 
emotions, dispel restlessness and eradicate desire; as you will be 
living in solitude, untainted by the vulgar world, all the thousand 
and one worries will vanish. This is the first virtue. 

You will have earned merit with the ancients [whose books you 
are collating] and minister to the needs of students to come; you 
will commune with yourself in rapture over the wonderful style 
[of the book] and your perplexities will melt away at once. This 
is the second virtue. 

Its pages being turned day after day, the book will not get 
moldy; silver fish and moths you can brush off whenever you find 
them. This is the third virtue. 

The book you have collated will be transmitted to posterity, so 
that your name will be carried far and wide, like the fly on the 
tail of the steed chi.** This is the fourth virtue. 

In middle age you will find your memory not too retentive, 
so that you will be constantly annoyed at the consequent trouble 
of searching in books; now that you have collated a book you will 
retain its content in your head for years to come. This is the 


fifth virtue. 
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Your stock of knowledge about bygone institutions and usages 
will increase day by day; when you undertake to write an essay 
referring to them, you have only to stoop and pick up.** This is 
the sixth virtue. 

The work will dispel your proclivity to taking a nap on long 
summer days and shield you against cold in the frigid winter; 
you will neglect your bed and forget your meals; you will lightly 
bear the heavy burden of life. This is the seventh virtue. 

As you go on collating one book after another, you will be more 
and more familiar with bibliography; when you go hunting for 
books, you will be like a horse galloping along on a beaten track.” 
This is the eighth virtue. 

A thing that claims these eight virtues should be as far superior 
to the practice of the ancients of copying calligraphic masterpieces 
at the side of a pond®™ or making votive copies of Buddhist 
sutras ** as heaven stands high above earth. 

On the other hand, you may indeed be aware of all these 
virtues of collation, but if you do not command its technique, 
you will be no better than the man who forgets to procure a boat 
and oars on the point of crossing a great stream * or fails to hire 
a sedan chair at the foot of a famous mountain; yours is a hopeless 
case. 

To say a few words about the technique itself: there are 
“ mechanical collation ” and “ elastic collation.” Mechanical col- 
lation is one in which you collate one text on the basis of another; 
you will put a hook-shaped mark in your text exactly at the place 
where the line ends in the basic text; every dot and every stroke 
of a character are faithfully transcribed without alteration what- 
soever, even erroneous characters being preserved in their original 
forms. Ku Kuang-ch‘i, tza Ch‘ien-li,°* and Huane P‘i-lieh, tea 
Yao-p‘u,® followed this style when they reprinted ancient books. 

Elastic collation consists in correcting erroneous characters and 
supplying lacunae in the text on the basis of quotations given in all 
possible books; furthermore, you as a collator are to consult other 
editions of the text in question and pick out the best readings 
from them; then, you will publish the text as part of your col- 
lectanea, in which all the books have a uniform appearance. Lu 
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Wén-ch‘ao, hao Pao-ching,”* and Sun Hsing-yén, tz Yiian-ju,” 
reprinted ancient books after this style. 

These two styles, however, by no means represent a secret 
tradition peculiar to the books published by the collators of the 
Ch‘ing dynasty; as a matter of fact, they are in the tradition 
followed by the expositors of the Classics during the two Han 
dynasties. To wit, it was Cuine [Hsiian, tz] K‘ang-ch‘éng ** who 
recorded in his commentary on the Chou-li all the variae lectiones 
in the traditional texts of the book, including that of Tu Tzi- 
ch‘un, without making any alteration.®® This, of course, is an 
instance of mechanical collation. On the other hand, while col- 
lating books in the palace library, Lru Hsiang *” often emended 
his texts; Hsti Shén ** in his Wu-ching i-i FL#KB exercised his 
own judgment. These are instances of elastic collation. Subse- 
quently Lu Té-ming '” in his Ching-tien shih-wén recorded all the 
variant readings; YUru K‘o in his edition of the Nine Classics 
and the Three [Ch‘un-ch‘iu] Commentaries gave the best readings 
of different editions." The former is an example of mechanical 
collation and the latter of elastic collation. 

If you are perspicacious on these points, you will not only 
achieve wonderful results in your collation but also will have 
struck a royal road to the craft of writing. 


8. CoLOPHONS 


When you have finished collating a book or have newly acquired 
a variant text, you will add to it a colophon, else you are not 
doing it full justice. You may either write a disquisition on the 
main points of its contents or give a history of its MS copies or 
printed editions. There are several ways of doing this. 

First, with regard to the disquisition on the contents of a book: 
You may record the period and official career of the author, the 
date of the completion of the book in MS form, and an outline of 
its contents; the notices in the two Sung catalogues, the Chiin- 
chai tu-shu-chih of Cu‘ao Kung-wu * and the Chih-chai shu-lu 
chieh-ti of Cu‘iN Chén-sun *® belong to this category. Or you 
may discuss the strong and weak points of the book and the merits 
and demerits of the author; the Kuo-t‘ing-lu of my ancestor YEH 
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(Méng-té, hao] Shih-lin *°° of the Sung dynasty (the book is often 
quoted in the Wén-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao of Ma Tuan-lin of Yiian, 
section “ Bibliography”) and the Tu-shu-how of Wane Shih- 
chén * of the Ming dynasty belong to this category. 

Wane Shih-chén *” in his Hsiang-tsu pi-chi, chiian 7,*° says: 
“ T‘un-yiian chii-shih **° said, ‘ SHznc Chung-chiao ** of Chin-ling 
owns a rich library. On the flyleaves of all his books there are 
inscriptions recording their provenience or some other matters. 
In general the inscription fills up the entire flyleaf and is, more- 
over, affixed with seals. The Vice-President of the Board of Civil 
Office, Cuao Ting-yii**’ of Ch‘ang-shu, used to write down in 
vermilion a few lines at the end of each chiian of the Chiu T‘ang- 
shu when he had finished reading it; the inscription was either a 
critical observation on the events of history or a record of the men 
he had met or events he had witnessed on the day of his reading 
the chiian; in either case he wrote down everything in detail. 
While issuing a collated edition of the Official Histories originally 
printed at the [Southern] Imperial Academy, Fine Chii-ch‘ii ** 
did the same thing at the end of each chiian; he had such remarks 
printed in the book itself. From all these we can see how scholars 
of former days *** showed their appreciation of books.’ A very 
appropriate remark, this. But I have noticed a similar thing 
myself at the end of every chiian of the Chung-chou [ming- 
hsien]*** wen-piao published by Lru Ch‘ang,’** tz Ch‘in-mo, while 
he was serving as [Vice-]|Commissioner of Education in Honan. 
When I advised the Governor [of Kiangsi] Sune [Lao, tz] Mu- 
chung,’”” to reissue the two books, the [Chung-chou ming-hsien] 
wén-piao and Liang-yiian féng-ya,'** I told him to print all the 
colophons of [Liu] Ch‘in-mo as well,’*® by which means the original 
form of the books might be preserved; in doing this I was merely 
following the idea of Mr. T‘un-yiian himself. Also I noticed the 
same practice in YUAN Chung-lang’s **° edition of the T'sung-ching 
tsé-lu.’** The same opinion is expressed in the 7'u-shu-hou of the 
Master of Yén-chou.” *” 

A combination of these two styles of writing colophons was 
adopted in the Ssii-k‘u ch‘tian-shu t‘t-yao.*** 

Next, with regard to the history of the MS copies or printed 
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editions of a book: A systematic history of palace editions, Im- 
perial Academy editions, and editions issuing from private printing 
houses, and an accurate account of Mao [Chin’s] copying of MSS 
and Cu‘rEn [Tséng’s]*** book-borrowing, is first given in the 7'u- 
shu min-ch‘iu-chi of Cu‘ten Tséng and the I-mén tu-shu-chi of Ho 
Ch‘o.> On the other hand, the P‘ing-chin-kuan ts‘ang-shu-chi 
and Lien-shih-chii shu-chi t‘i-pa-chi of Sun Hsing-yén,*** and the 
Shih-li-chii ts‘ang-shu ti-pa-chi of Huane P*‘i-lieh* are cata- 
logues that describe only the format, including the number of lines 
per page and of characters per line, of Sung and Yiian editions as 
well as variants between recent and ancient MS copies; these 
catalogues, inspired by the two writers Cu‘ren ['Tséng] and Ho 
[Ch‘o], have followed a new path. 

During the Tao-kuang (1821-1850) and Hsien-féng (1851-1861) 
periods Cu‘ten Hsi-tso *** published his Shou-shan-ko ts‘ung-shu 
and Wu Ch‘ung-yiieh *”® his Viieh-ya-t‘ang ts‘ung-shu; whenever 
they had completed the printing of a book in these collectanea, 
they appended a colophon. This is a variation from the practice 
of the Ssii-k*u Catalogue. 

Examining all these different styles of writing colophons, you 
will notice that each has its own idiosyncrasy. But I am of the 
opinion that you should combine the strong points of the different 
styles and synthesize them into one of your own. If the official 
career of an author is given in one of the Official Histories, there 
is no necessity for you to give a detailed account afresh; in case 
the Official Histories are silent on this point, you will have to 
make an extensive research in all available records in order to 
make good the deficiency. In setting down the gist of a book, 
write an outline of the book so that the reader may have an idea 
of its contents without having to read it through to the end. 
Next, in recording whether a printed book is a Sung or a Yiian 
edition, whether it is a facsimile reproduction of a Sung edition or 
a mere reissue of a Sung edition, whether a MS copy is traced or 
freely transcribed, and in recording the names and seals of its 
former possessors, you should follow the model of the T'ien-lu 
lin-lang [shu-mu]**° compiled by order of the emperor [Ch‘ien- 
lung]; make a careful examination of local gazetteers and private 
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documents so that you will write a good description. In this way 
the hardships suffered by bygone worthies who embraced frag- 
ments of a book and remained true to a defective copy *** may not 
be lost sight of; thus will the memory of men be preserved together 
with the books themselves. 

My relative, the Han-lin compiler Yen Ch‘ang-ch‘ih, tz Chii- 
shang,’ in his 7's‘ang-shu chi-shih-shih in six chiian has exhaus- 
tively brought together information bearing on the names and 
seals of book-collectors since the T‘ang and Sung dynasties. The 
reader will derive from that book no small amount of benefit with 
respect to the art of book-collecting. 


9. PRESERVATION 


The best place for housing your books would be the upper story 
of a lofty building, a spacious neat room [of a one-story building], 
or [a building in] a separate courtyard enclosed by high walls and 
separated from the living quarters. If it is to be a room [of a 
one-story building], the best location would be near a pond,*** 
which will drain moisture and save your books from dampness. 
If it is to be an upper story, the four walls should have windows 
to facilitate ventilation and also let the morning sun into the 
room; during the season of the east wind, when worms are wont 
to breed in your books, you are to keep the window on the east 
closed. At other times you are to open the windows and book 
cabinets frequently. You must especially see to it that the upper 
story is lofty and spacious; the fact is, when the roof tiles get wet 
after a rainfall, the resulting damp will be worse than in an 
ordinary room of a one-story building. 

The book cabinets are to be arranged after the style of the 
T‘ien-i-ko library of the Fan family at Ningpo, which style was 
adopted by the Wén-yiian-ko library [at Peking], where the Ssii- 
k‘u books were housed, and by the Wén-lan-ko library in Chekiang 
[also housing a set of the Ssii-k‘u books]: the stackrooms are 
interspersed with pillars, around which book cabinets are arranged 
like the trigram k‘an (==) to form a sort of partition.’ 

The ancients used to sun their books on the seventh day of the 
seventh lunar month, but this practice is not the best. For the 
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seventh month in South China happens to be a month of intense 
heat. There are two drawbacks to the sunning of books under 
the scorching sun: first, your books will become dessicated; 
second, showers may take you by surprise. Then again, if they 
are exposed to the sun in the morning and taken in at evening, 
it will take all night for them to cool. Were you to put them 
forthwith into the cabinets, the heat absorbed would stay for 
days. Therefore it is better to sun them in the eighth and ninth 
lunar months, when the autumn sky looms high and the air is 
refreshing, just when the crops are being harvested; furthermore, 
the west wind blows seasonably and kills worms. The difference 
in climate between North China and South China must be 
considered. ‘ 

At the turn of spring and summer, you should frequently look 
into your book-room to see if there is any dampness. In the rainy 
fourth and fifth lunar months, and whenever it rains continuously 
for days, you should keep it closed. But after the sixth and 
seventh months until the turn of winter and spring, you should 
keep it wide open. 

Put orpiment and lime in abundance under the book cabinets 
to ward off worms and ants. Within the cabinets put a large 
amount of pungent insecticide. The ancients used yiin grass (Ruta 
graveolens) for the purpose; **° we of today, however, have a large 
number of chemicals and herbs. Some of us may find cinnamon 
oil too expensive; but there is a large variety of inexpensive 
chemicals, in both liquid form and powder, imported from the 
Occident; you may make seasonable use of them as much as you 
like. 

Food attracts mice; you should not keep it in the stackroom. 
Lamps and candles, wastepaper baskets, and other containers of 
combustibles should not be put too near a book-room. The 
burning of the Chiang-yiin-lou library *** and the conflagration in 
the Wu-ying-tien [in Peking] **’ are the most lamentable events 
that could possibly have happened in time of peace. 

When you have finished consulting a book, you should im- 
mediately return it to its original place in the book-room, else 
with time your library will become disordered. 
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Unless it be a man who has a book from which you want to 
make a MS copy, do not thoughtlessly let him make a MS copy 
from any book of yours. Nor should you lend a book to anyone 
who is not a fellow man of letters. When you are traveling in a 
ship or a cart, abstain from the frivolous habit of carrying with 
you books of which you have no duplicates. 

Should a distant visitor come to inspect your library, there 
should be only you yourself as host, the visitor as guest, and your 
study-room attendant; none of the guest’s servants are to be 
admitted. The book-room shall be innocent of a stove. Nor is it 
a place for exchanging official compliments in cap and gown; 
entertain your guest with the elegant beverage of tea. When the 
conversation threatens to drag on, adjourn to the drawing room. 

Cu‘tEN Chén-ch‘ih *** appropriated books he borrowed when he 
was writing a commentary on the (Lz) I-shan wén-chi; to this 
day booksellers in Peking shake their heads in pain when they 
speak of the man. Having borrowed books from his friends, WEI 
Yiian **® would cut out the portions which he wanted to copy and 
then return the books to their owners, who would detect the 
mutilation only some days afterwards; not only is this patent 
barbarism, but it also betrays wickedness of heart. You should 
take strict precaution against all such,’*® so that you may have no 
cause for irritation or regret. This certainly is not a case of “ One 
fool lends a book, another fool returns it.” *** 


1 0. SEALS 


Books in your library must have seals on them. The [Northern] 
Sung edition of the K‘ung-tzii chia-yii has become priceless be- 
cause it has the impression of a seal of [Su] Tung-p‘o stamped 
after one of its corners was broken.*** My ancestor [Yeu Shéng, 
canonized as] Wén-chuang,'** a Ming Dynasty man, would, when 
he was collecting books for his library, the Lu-chu-t‘ang ¥ 77% , 
always stamp a seal of his current official post on the books he 
copied; to this day book-collectors refer to these seals when they 
are doing research. Truly, we cannot desist from admiring the 
relics of bygone worthies. 

On the other hand, the ancients scoffed at the man who tattooed 
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the face of a beauty; *** the head of a Buddha image smudged 
with bird’s droppings **° is after all a sordid sight. Of ancient 
editions of Sung and Yiian dates I have some with forged seals 
of collectors affixed by booksellers with an eye to making them 
fetch high prices, some stamped all over with badly cut seals of 
pseudo-elegant inept phrases picked up by pedantic schoolmasters 
and vulgar tradesmen with a pretense to knowledge and taste. 
This assuredly is more than a trifling flaw on an immaculate 
jade ring; **° nay, it is nothing less than a continuation of the 
Ch‘in burning of books. 

There are two guiding principles in the use of seals: one is, 
“ Remove inept words ”; the other is, “Seek for empty spaces.” 
What do I mean by removing inept words? You may cut two or 
three seals containing your given and family names, your tzi, 
the name of your two-story building, pavilion, hall, or study-room, 
each of the seals containing no more than four or five characters; 
for your collection of bronzes and stone inscriptions, calligraphic 
masterpieces and paintings, Han dynasty tiles and _ bricks,’ 
ancient coins, etc., you may have a separate seal. The moderns, 
however, are prone to affix to their books seals consisting of their 
names, the names of their study-rooms and halls as well as of all 
the archaeological objects in their collections, altogether amount- 
ing to tens of characters; is this practice any different from writ- 
ing a short autobiography? Most of the books, rubbings of steles, 
calligraphic masterpieces, and paintings which once were in the 
collections of the Sung and the Yiian, I have noticed, bear no more 
than a seal consisting of the given and family names, of a two- 
character hao or of a three-character name of a study-room. This 
is the orthodox usage. It was at the end of the Ming dynasty 
that scholars without official employment and men of letters began 
to use seals inscribed with inept words. This practice then gradu- 
ally spread through the class of scholar-officials, who became so 
accustomed to it as to be unaware of its being in bad taste. It is a 
most disgusting practice. 

As for the style of seal carving, there have developed a large 
number of schools since Wen [P‘éng]*** and Ho [Chén].**° In 
spite of this, the last twenty or thirty years have seldom produced 
a single master of the craft. Since the Hsien-féng (1851-1861) 
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and T‘ung-chih (1862-1874) periods the school of Tine Shih-ju **° 
has been flourishing, but its latter-day followers are mere adven- 
turers who contrive to earn their living through the craft. On the 
other hand, the line of succession in the art of the Six Masters 
of West Chekiang ** has long died out. Therefore, unless your 
seals skilfully imitate the Han style or closely follow the style of 
Cuao Méng-fu, WEN [P‘éng], or Ho [Chén], it is better to have 
no seals at all; your books, priceless as they are, will at least be 
spared defilement. 

Seals bearing the words Po-sung i-ch‘an R#R—/B ** of Huane 
P‘i-lieh, and Chin-shih-lu shih-chiian jén-chia &AGFBAR of 
Han Tai-hua,’ both well-known book-collectors, are vulgar 
enough. How much worse is to be expected of others! 

What do I mean by seeking for empty spaces? The longer a 
book has been transmitted, the more will be the seals of its pos- 
sessors; red and purple will run crisscross to such an extent that 
you may have hardly any blank space. Therefore the best thing 
to do would be to have seals stamped on the upper margin and 
at the very end of each chiian, so that disharmony may be 
avoided. Also you must make allowance for the different sizes of 
the seals as well as the difference between relief and intaglio 
engravings; you must discriminate when you affix your books. 
It is permissible to have small seals or relief-script seals stamped 
one following another; but the reader of your book will be dis- 
gusted to see intaglio-script seals or larger seals crowding the same 
line. Wherever there is text, both relief and intaglio seals are out 
of place. In my collection I have a MS copy of the Hsii Wu-chiin 
t‘u-ching; *** the book has a square relief seal of the Hsi-hung- 
t‘ang RRB °° of Tune [Ch‘i-ch‘ang, canonized as} Wén-min. 
Afterwards the book went into the collection of the Han-lin 
Expositor Chin-chai,’** a Manchu. Chin-chai had his seal Ch‘ang- 
pai Fu-ch‘a-shih $6 ¥kt# K in square intaglio stamped just above 
Tung’s seal.**? Now, Chin-chai was the son of a sister of the 
Commissioner of the Office of Transmission Ts‘ao Yin, tzu Tzii- 
ch‘ing; ** He came of a good family. Yet he committed the folly 
of “ t‘é-chien-yiieh.” **° This is a mistake caused by neglecting 
to seek out an empty space. I have not stamped seals on most 
of the books in my collection; I cannot be too cautious. 
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NOTES 


*Sun Ts‘ung-t‘ien FATE , tzi Ch‘ing-tséng Bie , Ts‘ang-shu chi-yao ie oe 
#E3= (Yeu Té-hui writes $2 instead of it ). 

Ae is an expression that does not occur in Sun Ts‘ung-t‘ien’s book. I under- 
stand it not as “famous MS copies” but as “MS copies done by a famous person ” 
(cf. NF in the last paragraph of Chap. 2). 

A list of technical terms used in the printing and binding of books is given in A. C. 
Movutez, “ Bibliographical Terms,” The New China Review 3 (1921) .254-8, and YANG 
Shou-ching, “ Ts‘ang-shu chiieh-chii ” FE FH BH A, 23 fol. (preface dated 
1901). I have not always followed the translations given by Movute. 

KAZ ee . From the 5th of the 11 poems of Han Yii (768-824) entitled 
“Autumn Thoughts ” (Bea) : Bat Bae BRA EMER, “ Having returned 
to primitive simple-mindedness, I know how smooth the road is; for drawing from 
the wisdom of the ancients I have obtained a long well-rope” (cf. *Chu-wén-kung 
chiao Ch‘ang-li chi I:1. 18a). Han Yii himself is merely stating the reverse of what 
Cuuanc-rzi wrote: MEFGAAVA] LAIRVE (*Chuang-tzii III :6.34b) , “ A short rope 
cannot be used to draw water from a deep well” (Lecce, in SBE 40.7). 

“Referring to Li Tzii-ch‘éng 1605?-1645 (HuMMEL 491b) and Cuanea Hsien-chung, 


ec. 1605-1647 (HumMMEL 37a). 
5 lj. The expression occurs in connection with books in *Shih chi XXX 130.32a: 


PRL Wy jel FER, “T shall keep my book in the ‘famous mountain’ (i.e., 
“imperial archive,” according to the commentary) and a duplicate in the capital.” 
Here YeH Té-hui must have meant “monasteries,” in particular the Chiao-shan 
monastery 4&1) = in Kiangsu. (For a description of the library there cf. NAGAZAWA 
Kikuya EW, LBEERE SALE ZM [Tokyo 1940] 144-5.) 

® The leaders of the Tai-p‘ing rebellion, Hune Hsiu-ch‘iian, 1813-1864 (HumMMEL 
361b), and Yana Hsiu-ch‘ing, d. 1856 (HumMMEL 886a). 

* Ching, shih, tzi, chi: Classics, Histories, Philosophical Writings, and Literary 
Collections. 

® According to Yeu Té-hui’s own account in his Shu-lin ch‘ing-hua king 
(8rd ed., 1920) 10.26b, his library, partly inherited from his grandfather and father, 
consisted of almost two hundred thousand chiian. 

” tapos ete. I have failed to identify the owner of this library. 

10 OF HS i UF. From the *Chuang-tzi IL:4.15a: wed MWe , Lecce, SBE 
39.280: “They slapped their stomachs to express their satisfaction.” 

11. Cf. Ts‘ao Chih’s (192-282) Letter to Wu Chih 24 (S222) in *Wen- 
hsiian XXII 42.22a: “ Passing by a butcher’s, one may vigorously move one’s jaws. 
To be sure, one does not get meat thereby, but the important thing is that one feels 
satisfied.” Li Shan’s commentary (ibid.) quotes from Huan T‘an’s Hsin-lun fia, 
Pim : “On hearing how pleasant Ch‘ang-an is, one comes outdoors and, facing west, 
emits a laugh; knowing well how good meat tastes, one faces towards the butcher’s 
and moves the jaws vigorously.” Cf. *J-lin SEK II 3.12b. 

22 From Mencius; Leacr, Ch. Cl. 2.466. 

- AEFERI IH . From a poem of Lu Yu (1125-1210), himself a passionate collector 
of books (cf. his essay Shu-ch‘ao chi ize » “ Description of Book-Nest ” in *Wei- 
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nan wén-chi V 18.9a-10a), entitled Fe Ut EE, “Thoughts as Prefect of Yen-chou ” 
(*Ching-hsiian Lu Fang-wéng shih-chi I1, Appendix “ Sect ope 3 ” 8b): “ Vin- 
tage wines are more difficult to obtain than the jewel of Chao; with rare books, it is 
just like the borrowing of Ching-chou.” The last part of the couplet refers to Liu 
Pei’s borrowing the province of Ching-chou from Wu; he had recourse to all possible 
means of evasion and never voluntarily returned the province to Wu. A classic 
instance of a bad debt. Cf. *San-kuo chih XVIII 9.14b; Brewitt-Tartor, San Kuo 
(Shanghai, 1925), Chaps. 56 and 66. 

14 Cf. *Chuang-tzi III 6.33b: Lecce, The Texts of Tdoism 2 (SBE 40) 6: “No 
king in his court has greater enjoyment than we have.” 

*° According to the Min-kuo wan-nien-shu FREQ Bs ES (ed. Ze wy ee , Peking, 
n.d.) 20b, the winter solstice of the year 1911 fell on the 4th day, ting-mao, of the 
11th lunar month, which corresponds to the solar date given here. 

16 55 8B is to be understood as JU¢rbs lee (cf. Yeu Té-hui, Shu-lin ch‘ing-hua 
7.10b) . 

*7 For Mao Chin and his Chi-ku-ko cf. HuMMEL 565a, where his dates are given 
as Jan. 31, 1599-1659, Sept. 18, evidently in accordance with his epitaph written by 
Cu‘ten Ch‘ien-i (cf. Fina Hsien-shu %§5E%2,5E4EGRAREE, Fu-jén hsiieh-chih 
11.220). Cutane Liang-fu puts the year of Mao Chin’s birth a year earlier. 

18 Referring to the Shih-san-ching chu-shu fu k‘ao-chéng H} ARE printed in 1739; 
ef. Yen Té-hui, Shu-lin ch‘ing-hua 9.17a. Its facsimile reprint was published in 1871 
by the Provincial Printing House of Kwangtung. Both the original edition and the 
reprint are recorded in the Tohé bunka gakuin Catalogue (cf. Translator’s Note) 3a. 

7° Juan Yiian, canonized as Wén-ta, 1764-1849 (cf. Hummet 399a). For a super- 
ficial account of his edition of the Shih-san-ching chu-shu cf. Wolfgang FRanKeE, 
“Juan Yiian,” MS 9 (1944) .56; for a lucid one cf. Fana Chao-ying’s article in 
Hummet, loc. cit.; for a detailed one cf. Yen Té-hui, Shu-lin ch‘ing-hua 9.17a-19b. 

20 Yuen K‘o fir Fi], 1183-1284 (the latter date is from T‘ao and Yt 44), was 
supposed to have published the Chiu-ching san-chuan yén-ko-li, a booklet giving a 
detailed account of his editorial principles. That only a portion, a small one at 
that, is to be attributed to Yuen K‘o is demonstrated in my article, “On the Author- 
ship of the Chiu-ching san-chuan yen-ko-li,’?’ MS 11 (1946) .65-86. Prof. CHane 
Chéng-lang BRECK of National Peking University, who agrees with me as far as the 
authorship question goes, is of the opinion that the so-called Hsiang-t‘ai Classics were 
not published by Yten K‘o at all, but rather by a namesake of Yuen K‘o in the 
Yiian dynasty, probably during the Ta-té period (1297-1307). (Oral communication.) 

°F) — = aS. Adopted from the “ancient saying” | | |mee (cf. 
Yeu Té-hui, Shu-lin ch‘ing-hua 7.9b). 

*2 They were destroyed in the fire which broke out on April 24, 1805; cf. CH‘EN 
Téng-yian BRR, FEES —Ghanghai, 1936) 465. The 21 sets of 
blocks comprised 7 of Sung date, 10 of Yiian date, 2 (Swng-shih and Yiian-shih) of 
Ming date, and 2 (Liao-shih and Chin-shih) recut after Yiian blocks; cf. Lru I-chéng 
PN PC, EAS BAR in the Annual of the Kiangsu Provincial Sinological Library 
9 (1929) .1-11 (also quoted in Cu‘in Téng-yiian 464). 

23 For more details about the Southern Academy and its Twenty-One Histories 
ef. Yen Té-hui, Shu-lin ch‘ing-hua 7.10b. 

Suan Té-fu (1578-1642), Yeh-huo-pien YAGERE. BPHERR (ed. HRA UE. 


1823) 25.14a, “ Book-printing in the Imperial Academies: The collections of books 
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kept in the Southern and Northern Imperial Academies are all broken and incom- 
plete. In recent years the Northern Academy memorialized the throne with the 
request that it might reprint the Twenty-One Histories. Now the work has been 
completed, one history after another, and a set has been presented to the throne for 
inspection. A laudable act, this. But the correction of press was done in such a 
rough and coarse manner .. .” Yeu Té-hui’s quotation of the passage is not only 
incomplete but also slightly inaccurate; furthermore the original passage reads 22 4 
for =F; Bla for Bas , and inserts {AB before 

°° Sun Ts‘ung-t‘ien writes: “As for the Thirteen Classics and the Seventeen His- 
tories in the Chi-ku-ko edition of Mr. Mao, the correction of press is slipshod, and 
consequently they contain numerous errors; they are not worth much” (Ts‘ang-shu 
chi-yao, “ Discrimination ”). 

6 Sao Ching-pang BLESS 1491-1565 (after T‘ao and Yw 65), has a biography 
in the *Ming shih LV 206.24b-26a. His Hung-chien-lu & fifi BR in 254 chiian is listed 
in the Kiangsu Catalogue 10.2a, and in the Tohd bunka gakuin Catalogue 62a 
(where the title is given as BL ABR) . 

*7 tA. According to Cuane Chih-tung (1837-1909, cf. Hummet 27a), Yu-hsiian- 
yit iby ae (ed. RULEBAE, 204.26a), the word shan-pén has three meanings: 
“ unabridged text ”; “finely executed text ” (either finely collated or finely commented 
on); and “old texts” (either old edition or old MS copy). 

°8 The Chiu T‘ang-shu in 200 chiian was published by Wén-sEN Ch‘iian El NE 
of Yii-yao EWE in 1539; cf. Yen Té-hui, Shu-lin ch‘ing-hua 5.7a. The Chiu T‘ang-shu 
in the Po-na-pén is reprinted from a Sung edition, with missing portions supplemented 
from the Ming edition of Wén-sin Chiiian. 

2° The Ming shih was completed in 1739, Ch‘ien-lung 4. Perhaps “ K‘ang-hsi” is an 
error for “ Ch‘ien-lung.” 

°° Collectors today will do well to get hold of the Po-na-pén érh-shih-ssii-shih. For 
a critical appreciation cf. Cu‘ten Chi-po SS FLT, WAS ih SE (Commercial Press, 
Shanghai 1933) 60-65. 

*1 For the contents of the following ts‘ung-shu cf. various ts‘ung-shu catalogues as 
well as the invaluable supplement to the Shu-mw ta-wén (FBS RAD tran- 
scribed from Yen Té-hui’s own copy and, published by the Provincial Library of 
Kiangsu at Soochow (No. 3, Soochow, 1932, 91 pp.). 

18 Te¢., not in Collectanea. 

°° Most editions of this catalogue raisonné omit on their title pages the last two 
characters, t%-yao (cf. TENG and Biccerstarr, An Annotated Bibliography . . . 22). 
It is not easy to see what the juxtaposition of tsung-mu (“complete list”) and 
t‘i-yao (“résumés”) is supposed to import: does tsung-mu t‘i-yao mean “ résumés of 
a complete list,” which is absurd, or do the four characters mean “a complete list and 
résumés,” which is not a true description of the book? I hazard the guess that the 
work was originally a bare list appropriately entitled tsung-mu; when the résumés 
were incorporated, it acquired the additional descriptive denomination t‘i-yao. This 
juxtaposition is, on the face of it, absurd, and the result of carelessness. To describe 
the book correctly, the title should be Ssii-k‘u ch‘iian-shu t‘i-yao. Juan Yiian has a 
Respectful Colophon to the Chekiang Printing of the T‘i-yao of the Ssi-k‘u Books 
(cf. *Yén-ching-shih chi IX BERS sob: Wi7LF) VGH ARK; the 
résumés of the Wén-so-ko set of the Ssi-k‘u books are entitled SCH Fe] DG i 2 EE 
#2 (cf. TENG and Biacerstarr 25, note). 
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°° * Vén-ching-shih chi XIX-XX (2EQE SAA) opens with the title PUMA KK 
BeH2 EE (without A after PF). The juxtaposition shu-mu t‘i-yao strikes me as no 
less absurd than tswng-mu t‘i-yao; it occurs, however, on the title page of most editions. 

84 1629-after 1699 (HumMMEL 157a); for the book cf. Tina and Biccerstarr 36, 
where the date of Cu‘1en Tséng’s birth is given as 1630. 

85 1787-1829; cf. HuMMEL 33a and TéNG and Biccerstarr 38. 

86 1763-1825; cf. HumMeEL 340a (Huane P‘ei-lieh). The actual title has ts‘ang-shu 
ti-pa-chi Pee EE cf. note 127. 

37 1831-1876 (HuUMMEL 888b). The actual title omits Hai-yiian-ko, name of YANc’s 
library. 

38 19th cent.; cf. HuMMEL 34a, and Téne and Biccerstarr 39. The actual title of 
the catalogue is T“ieh-ch‘in-t‘ung-chien-lou ts‘ang-shu mu-lu. 

°° 1839-1898; cf. HUMMEL 729a, and TENG and Biaccerstarr 42. 

*° 1834-1894; cf. HumMeEL 545a, and Tine and Biccerstarr 40-41. 

#2 Miao Chiiian-sun (1844-1919, cf. HuMMEL 27b) BK BAS (edition 
of 1902), Preface ( He aE RIE): “ At present the whole empire speaks of Cn‘t, 
Yanc, Trnc, and Lu as the Four Great Men /among book collectors]; their catalogues 
are each of them over a foot thick.” 

#2 1823-1882 (cf. HumMMEL 72la). The actual title of the catalogue omits two 
characters ts‘ang-shu. 

*° For a description of the content of the book cf. NacazaAwa 269-70. Mort died 
in Meiji 17, aetat. 79 (cf. Nacazawa 270), i.e., 1806-1884. 

*4 1839-1914 (or 1915, according to HumMMEL 484a, TENG and Biccerstarr 64, 191). 
For Yeu Té-hui’s reasons for saying that the two books are “not entirely reliable ” 
cf. his Shu-lin ch‘ing-hua 10.7a-8a. 

“5 Referring to Sunc Lao, 1634-1713 (a native of Shang-ch‘iu, Honan; cf. HuMMEL 
689a), and his family. 

‘° Referring to the family of Liu Hsi-hai, d. 1853 (a native of Chu-ch‘éng, Shantung; 
cf. HUMMEL 520b). 

47 1753-1818 (cf. HumMMEL 675a). The title of the catalogue has Sun-shih BE 
prefixed to it. 

*8 1750-1825; for a description of the catalogue cf. NaGAzAWA 186. The actual title 
of the catalogue has ts‘ang-shu-mu instead of ts‘ang-shu. 

*° For the four supplemented or revised editions of the Shu-mu ta-wén cf. NAGAZAWA 
238-9, Tinc and Biccerstarr 2. For Yeu Té-hui’s supplement see note 31. 

Contrary to the general opinion that the Shu-mu ta-wén was compiled by Miao 
Ch‘iian-sun in the name of CHano Chih-tung (cf. HuMMEt 27b), Prof. Cu‘tn Yiian 
tries to prove that Mrao was not the author, while holding open the possibility that 
Miao assisted CHANG in the compilation; cf. his article BX fil AE Bl Se Fy AS AY 
in the Bibliographical Supplement No. 126 of the Tientsin newspaper Ta-kung-pao 
KAR, April 16, 1936. 

For Sinologists the little bibliographical handbook of Prof. Lr Li 224¢ (=2Z7 
PAA iz & ; cf. Nacazawa 241, where #2 is printed as HE ) and the bulkier 
one by Curn Wei-ch‘éng SE Ea ( eg FASE Ra ; cf. NaGazAwa 242) are perhaps 
more useful. 

°° For this reason Sinologists today cannot do without the Ssi-pu ts‘ung-k‘an, 
published by The Commercial Press. Incidentally this publication was first sponsored 
by Miao Chiiian-sun and Wane Ping-én 5¢ RA (cf. Yeu Té-hui, Shu-lin yii-hua 
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han Shanghai, 1928, 2.15a). Yeu Té-hui, who was one of the twenty-five sponsors 
(excluding Mrao), wrote the introductory essay, Ssii~pu ts‘ung-k‘an li-yen PS ‘ 
published in the catalogue to the Ssi-pu ts‘ung-k‘an. As he himself writes (cf. Shu- 
lin yii-hua 2.20a) , the text of the essay varies slightly from the one he originally wrote 
and published in the Shu-lin yii-hua 2.16a-20a. 

Prof. Sun Jén-ho $A Fb has been collating the texts of the books in the Ssii-pu 
ts‘ung-k‘an collection for many years, and hopes to publish his collation notes. He 
tells me that books in the Classics division are fairly good, especially the Kung-yang- 
chuan and Ku-liang-chuan, that among other divisions the Huang-ti nei-ching is also 
good. But he finds the K‘ung-tzi chia-yii, Lo Pin-wang wén-chi, Lit Ho-shu wén-chi, 
and Wén-hsin tiao-lung especially bad. 

For a cogent criticism of the Ssi-pu ts‘ung-k‘an cf. SG 1,4, in which Professors 
Kanpa Kiichiro je fA =—BB and Taxevcut Yoshio FL A)REHE have each pub- 
lished an excellent critical appreciation; a translation into Chinese of these articles 
is given by Yeu Té-hui in the Shu-lin yii-hua 2.20b-25b. 

51 Cuana Chih-tung, loc. cit., (see note 27) has written in the same vein: “ All 
that a tyro has to do when he is about to buy a book is to find out from the 
preface if the book is a collated edition of our Ch‘ing dynasty; if, furthermore, the 
lines are close together and the characters small, and if strokes are beautifully traced 
and cut, then the book is bound to be excellent.” “The best books are the com- 
monest, and the last editors are always the best, if the editors are not blockheads; 
for they profit of the former.”—Lord Chesterfield. 

52 1580-? (T‘ao and Yw 71). 

58 2.1644 (T‘ao and Yu 71). For a list of books printed in two and more colors cf. 
Yeu Té-hui, Shu-lin ch‘ing-hua 8.14a-b. 

54 For a discussion on the question of pi-hui ee ae in book printing cf. Cx‘ten Chi- 
po 30-34 and Cu‘én Yiian ese , 5h i 32 Bi (Peiping, 1933) 7la-b. 

55° To be strong-backed and neat-bound is the desideratum of a volume. Magnifi- 
cence comes after.”—Lamp, The Last Essays of Elia. 

5° The cover is then folded in the middle, with the pasted paper inside. 

ng 7H, lit., “ tribute paper from Ting-chou.” 

58 The remainder of this paragraph is ‘a description of what in Peking used to be 
called chin-hsiang-yii Arf E binding and p‘ao-t‘ao-ch‘én EB binding in Yang- 
chow (cf. Sun Yii-hsiu $4 ge 1E, P BU REARVR HES , 1933 ed, Commercial Press, 
Shanghai, final page). 

5° Roughly speaking, 1/10 of an inch. 

°° For hu-tieh-chuang cf. Cu‘teEN Chi-po 40-41. A modern example of this binding 
is the Shih-shih pi-pao #y RE (an album containing collotype reprints of Tun- 
huang MSS) in two volumes, published by Yu-chéng shu-chii AR TE , Shanghai, 
n.d. The binding of the book is described as Be Be ep hte e AS » “butterfly binding 
in blue (paper) covers” in Cuou Chén-liang and Li Chih-ting ji} Ags ez ’ 
Bt BHAT (ed. AKA, 1920) 28a, where the last character of the title is mis- 
takenly printed as lu 

*1In the Shu-lin ch‘ing-hua Yeu Té-hui mentions “blue books” twice: (9.26a) 
“During the last twenty years blue books have appeared and foreign tongues have 
been holding arbitrary sway [in China] ”; (9.31b) “At present blue books are every- 
where in the markets [of China] and Western rhymes are usurping ‘kuo-féng’ and 
‘li-sao’.” These two passages show that our author did not mean the parliamentary 


13 
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Blue Books of the United Kingdom, but Western books bound in the usual fashion. 
But why “blue”? 

°* The allusion is to Chuang tzi III 6.27a: Leacr, The Texts of Taoism 1 (SBE 39). 
389-390: “‘And have you not heard of the young learners of Shao-ling, and how 
they did in Han-tan? Before they had acquired what they might have done in that 
capital, they had forgotten what they had learned to do in their old city, and were 
marched back to it on their hands and knees... .2” In other words, between two 
stoles lyth the fal. 

°° Usually called shu-t‘ao ZF4E or, simply, t‘ao. For a description of the usual 
kinds of t‘ao (ssi-ho-t‘ao AE and t‘ao-ho 4EEE ) cf. Wana Hsien-t‘ang = mR 


ytd gilliaaaaialaa in the WHA Ye fal PEAT 1, 1 (1931) 
48. 


°* Wana Hsien-t‘ang (p. 9) raises the same objection to t‘ao and “ wrapped corners ” 
(pao-chiao 4:1, f%j ; ef. the preceding paragraph): “The preservation of books in the 
north is slightly different from in the south: the northern region is high and dry, 
while the south is wet and damp. For this reason books are usually provided with 
‘wrapped corners’ and ¢‘ao in the north, but in the south books encased in ‘ wrapped 
corners’ and f‘ao will, through lack of ventilation, generally get moldy and damp, 
and then fall prey to bookworms.” 

°° Ten ts‘un or about ten inches. 

°° The bottom edge of a book is called shu-kén ih (“the root of the book ”), 
hence hsieh-shu-kén ‘ means to inscribe the bottom edge (cf. Sun Ts‘ung-t‘ien, 
Ts‘ang-shu chi-yao, “ Cataloguing ”) . 

°7 4 AS. I understand the expression here as meaning the same thing as ling-pén 
Bz, books that originally were part of a collectanea. Perhaps I may be wrong; for 
it is not impossible that the author simply meant one-volume or two-volume books 
(a volume, ts‘é, usually contains one chiian or more). At any rate, tan pén cannot 
be identical with the modern term tan-hsing pén AFF ZAK , “ off-print.” 

¥y THR or more usually 35 TER . A chth by this ruler is 32 cm. or 
1.0499 ft; a ts‘wn then will be 3.2 cm. or 1.2600 inch. 

“s VF EF EF = RVR, NR. These denominations are not in Wana 
Ying-lin, Hsiao-hsiieh kan-chu TE REDE , > SB HHER - However, cf. Kondé UHRA, 
PBA RKAGE (Tokyo, 1937): HAF (518c), EF (482c), HF (251b), 
= BE (368c), PGF (4140), BEAR/VFE (9282). 

7° Usually called chiin-i ts‘ung-shu Bes; cf. the Tohd bunka gakuin Cata- 
logue 604 and the Kiangsu Catalogue 44.33a-35a. For “the traditional sequence of 
the provinces” cf. these two catalogues loc. cit. 

71In reverence to the reigning sovereign and his ancestors. 

7 Referring to the Yiieh-ts‘ang chih-ching Be pee en at for the Tripitaka (cf. Tina 
and BiacerstaFF 45) and the Tao-ts‘ang mu-lu hsiang-chu eB Skee RE for the 
Canon (cf. TénG and Biccerstarr 44). 

7° Here I translate HK as “morals,” contrary to the usual dictionary meaning; 
I am of opinion that Yeu Té-hui did not think of God or gods when he used the 
word. My impression is that most Chinese take the first character here as meaning 
“ school ” or “sect” and the second in the sense of “instruction ” (cf. Chung-yung, 
Lecce, Ch. Cl. 383). In brief, tsung-chiao seems to mean “ ethical teachings,” in 
which sense Confucian teachings can also be denominated as tsung-chiao. (Pronounced 
in Japanese as shikyd, the expression has very nearly the same meaning as 
“ religion.”) 
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74 1582-1664 (HumMMEL 148b); for the catalogue cf. NaAGAzAwA 168. 

*°Tt is true that the greater portion of works written by Jesuit missionaries are 
recorded in chiian 125 of the Ssi-k‘u Catalogue, F-T4 PEROG FEB » but 
there are also several other works entered in other sections, such as chiian 106 (Fi, 
RACHA), 1 (SAS, ABI SPAR ZA), 115 (FAS SRA), 102 (-F 
iB, EEF AA). and 44 CREB, 4234). For a convenient list of these books ef. 
Jin Sung-ju FERS An , VG Jie Ze SAS (Shanghai, 1934) 197-200. Besides, we must 
include among translations of Occidental books those appearing under the names of 
Hsit Kuang-ch‘i Pe and Li Chih-tsao AE wit , etc. (in chiian 106). 

M4 ESE AR, Ii A es aE RMF . Our author seems to be fond of the expression 
re in the sense of “ until,” as is witnessed by his use of it in the li-yen PS 
written by him to the Ssti-pu ts‘ung-k‘an (cf. Shu-lin yii-hua 2.19b, or the same 
essay in the Catalogue to the Ssii-pu ts‘ung k‘an; see note 50): ¥% ta Ft Gh Sie 
4,6) ABTA FRB AR GULAR , ‘‘ The present collectanea contains a comparatively 
large number of Literary Collections; at first we thought of stopping short with the 
Ming dynasty of the Chu Ruling House and not touching upon the modern times.” 
Again, he writes in the Yu-i chih-yen (see Translator’s Note) 1.la: He BEES RE, 
BB eS mt RFR , “In old days art critics used to stop with the Wei 
and Chin, not going as far back as the two Han dynasties.” 

"7 Cf. Tine and Biccerstarr 17. 

78] 444 , a copy whose different portions are of different editions; the expression 
po-na, “a hundred patches,” was originally used in describing a bonze’s cloak. As 
far as I know, there are at present three books going under the name of po-na-pén, 
all photolithographically reprinted by The Commercial Press, Shanghai: Po-na-pén 
Tzi-chih t‘ung-chien (cf. the Tohd bunka gakuin Catalogue 57a) reprinted in 1919 
from a copy in the possession of Mr. Fu Tséng-hsiang AEE Yi, Peiping, whose 
library is called Shuang-chien-lou ee Ge “Storied Library of Two (Tzii-chih t‘ung-) 
chien ” (cf. Mr. Fu’s colophon 42-b at the end of the last volume of the Po-na-pén 
Tzii-chih t‘ung-chien; the other copy is a Yiian edition issuing from Hsing-wén-shu 
RY He), the Po-na-pén Erh-shih-ssti-shih, “Twenty-Four Histories” (cf. Tohd 
bunka gakuin Catalogue 51a, 724a), reprinted 1930-1937, and the Po-na-pén Shih-chi 
(cf. Tohd bunka gakuin Catalogue 5Ib) reprinted in 1909 from the original copy in 
the possession of the T‘ao Big family of Kéng-yang ER (from 1911 to 1914 the 
Liv #lj family of Kuei-ch‘ih Hr ith published another reprint of the last-mentioned 
book in the Yii-hai-t‘ang ying-Sung ts‘ung-shu EW REE ef. Tohé bunka 
gakuin Catalogue, loc. cit). 

According to Sun Ts‘ung-t‘ien (T7's‘ang-shu chi-yao, “ Discrimination ”), Mao I, a 
son of Mao Chin (see note 17), brought together fragments of different Sung editions 
of the Shih-chi and called his copy Po-ho-chin Shih-chi Fj S276, “a hundred- 
piece brocade Shih-chi.” Is this copy perhaps identical with the one in the possession 
of the T‘ao family? 

79 «24>. *Shih-chi XXII lieh-chuan 25.5b. “ Anyone who could add or 
subtract a single character (in the text of the Lii-shih ch‘un-ch‘iu) was to receive a 
thousand pieces of gold.” Cf. Derk Boppr, Statesman, Patriot, and General in 
Ancient China (New Haven, 1940) 6. 

80 44 i EK. The phrase is derived from a passage in the Han-shih wai-chuan 
®@ ae 4 as quoted in Li Shan’s commentary on the *Wén-hsiian XXI 40.34a: 
HGR, BER . “ White bone resembles ivory, fish eyes look like pearls.” 
The passage is not found in the current text of the Han-shih wai-chuan. 
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51 FE ie “Collection of Master Lao” means not Taoist books but books in the 
palace library. *Hou-Han shu IV lieh-chuan 13.29a. “ At this time (i.e., during the 
Yung-ch‘u period, 107-113) scholars used to call the Tung-kuan (‘Eastern Hall,’ 
i.e., palace library) the Room for the Collection of Master Lao and the ‘ P‘éng-lai 
Mountain of the Taoists.’ Through the recommendation of (the Palace Groom TEéN@) 
K‘ang, (Tov) Chang joined the Tung-kuan as Collator.” Li Hsien (Prince Chang- 
huai, 651-684) writes in his commentary (ibid.). “Lao-tzii was once Shou-ts‘ang 
shih, then Chu-hsia-shih. Documents from the four quarters all came under the 
charge of the Chu-hsia(-shih); see the Shih-chi. (The name “Room for Collection 
of Master Lao”) is to imply that the Tung-kuan had numerous books.” (*Shih-chi 
XIX lieh-chuan 12a, Biography of Lao-tzi. “He was an Archivist of Shou-ts‘ang 
shih of the Chou dynasty.”) 

Many a notable of the past deemed it a glory to be Palace Librarian. Ku Yén-wu 
(1613-1682), who quotes the Hou-Han shu passage, lists several names in his Jih- 
chih-lu (ed.jt Hi , 1869) 18.la-b, s. v. AE . They are: Tso Sst 7e & of 
Chin (*Chin-shu XIX lieh-chuan 62.4b), Cuana Tsan Hea of Liang (*Liang-shu 
VIII lieh-chuan 28.3a; Nan-shih XIV lieh-chuan 46.4b-8b), Yana Ch‘éng IK of 
T‘ang (*T‘ang-shu XXXII lieh-chuan 142.10b-12a; *Hsin T‘ang-shu XXXIV lieh- 
chuan 119.4a-6b), and Tou Wei SK. also of T’ang (*T‘ang-shu XVI lieh-chuan 
11.3b-4a; *Hsin T‘ang-shu XXII lieh-chuan 20.3b-4a) . 

8 ABRAM. *Pei-shih 11 lieh-chuan 21.29b, Biography of Li Mi Arie . “He 
used to say, ‘If a man embraces a myriad rolls of books, can he be in need of a 
court as ruler of a hundred cities?’” (For FA [A] see note 14.) A phrase similar to, 
but more usual than, tso chih po ch‘éng is tso yung HE po ch‘éng, “Sitting, he 
embraces a hundred cities,” evidently derived from the saying of Li Mi; this phrase 
means that a large collection of books is at one’s disposal. Lit Mi died in 515, aetat. 
$2; that is, he lived 484-515. 

noe HATER Tis Ze - The expression lin-lang (“treasures”) seems to be quite often 
used as descriptive of a library. First, there was the T‘ien-lu lin-lang Kiltk library 
of the emperor Ch‘ien-lung (for its catalogue see note 85). Then, there was the 
Lin-lang pi-shih WE library of Hu Ch‘uan-shéng BAS se , a bibliophile of the 
Ch‘ing dynasty; cf. Yeu Ch‘ang-ch‘ih (see note 132), Ts‘ang-shu chi-shih-shih (2nd 
ed.) 6.49b, where Li’ Chin-chao’s aa biography of the man is quoted. 

si AR EAB IL TR. See note 12. 

85 +> Fi Sat, referring to Cu‘ten Chiien-i (see note 74). The (Ch‘in-ting) 
T‘ien-lu lin-lang shu-~mu 2.5a reproduces two colophons from the Sung editions of the 
two Han shu by their one-time possessor Cu‘ten Ch‘ien-i; according to the first 
colophon (2.5b) he bought them at a thousand pieces of silver (FE) but 
according to the second (2.5b) at one thousand two hundred pieces (FIA), 
and sold them in 1643, after keeping them for more than twenty years (cf. 2.5a) 
to a Hsrex of Ssii-ming with a loss of two hundred pieces (WPA Fa — 
He, He GS AsK ). These colophons are partly quoted in Yeu Ch‘ang-ch‘ih 
2.3b, Yeu Té-hui, Shu-lin ch‘ing-hua 6.12a-b, and Cu‘tn Téng-yiian 322, 380. It 
must be explained here that the above two colophons were written by Cx‘ten when 
through his advice a friend of his bought the books from a bookseller. Incidentally, 
the two Han shu originally belonged to CHao Méng-fu, 1254-1822; Wane Shih-chén 
HEA. 1526-1590 (Gites No. 2220 gives the dates as 1526-1593, probably following 
the Ming-shih; cf. Fina Hsien-shu in the Fu-jén hsiieh-chth 11.218) bought them 
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from the family of Lu Wan B#5€ (tzii AKM, chin-shih of 1487; cf. *Ming-shih 
XLIX lieh-chuan 75.7b) for the price of a farm (— HE); then Cx‘ten Chi‘ien-i 
bought them from a certain rich man of Hsin-an $f. After he in his turn 
had sold them to Hsrex of Ssii-ming, they finally became part of the palace library 
of the Manchus. 

86 Fae EH. Cu‘ten Lin (1762-1828), Wén-hsien chéng-ts‘un-lu 2.57b-58a, 
BERK, ORRBATER (ed. ASEAHF, 1858) s.v. Cou I-tsun HEF (1629-1709; 
cf. Hummet 182b), has “In the Tu-shu min-ch‘tu-chi, Cu‘ten Tsun-wang (i.e., 
Cu‘tren Tséng; see note 34) enters 601 titles, under each of which he records 
whether the book is a Sung edition or a MS copy of Yiian date, as well as its vicis- 
situdes in the course of history, as for example how long it remained incomplete and 
when it became complete, or when it began to be different in content and form; all 
these are set forth in orderly sequence. He kept the catalogue under his pillow. 
While taking charge of the provincial examination in Kiang-nan (lit., “left of the 
Kiang ”; Cuu was one of the directors of State examination in Kiang-nan from 1681 
to 1684, cf. HumMet 183a), (Cuu) I-tsun met (Cu‘teEn) Tsun-wang at Po-hsia (i.e., 
Nanking). He tried to get a look at the catalogue, but in vain. Whereupon he gave 
a banquet, to which he invited many scholars, among them (Cu‘reN) Tsun-wang. He 
took advantage of the occasion surreptitiously to present Ch‘ien’s study-room atten- 
dant with gold and a sable coat (ALU HERR yay ), and thus was 
permitted to open the box and get hold of the catalogue. He then hired tens of 
petty officials of the provincial governor and had them in a secret room copy the 
catalogue to the last page. They finished by midnight, also copying the Chiieh-miao 
hao-tzi HARDEE] in one chiian. When this collection of tz'u was published, 
(Cu‘ten) Tsun-wang became aware of what had happened. (Cuu) I-tsun apologized 
to him and swore an oath, ‘I will never let anyone else see the catalogue.” The 
passage is also quoted in Cu‘tn Téng-yiian 395, with a number of errors. 

A similar version of the story is to be found in the two colophons by Wu Ch‘o 
Sh (1676-1733; cf. HumMEL 81la) to the Tu-shu min-ch‘iu-chi. In his first, dated 
1717, Wu Ch‘o speaks of “ gold and a lapis-lazuli colored fur coat ” Re me E ; cf. 
Cuane Yii Ttek SSG: RAR RLS (Ténc and Biccerstarr 36) 1la- 
12a. In his second, dated 1724, he says that the bribe consisted of “ gold and a sable 
coat ” ReBRE; cf. CHanG Yii 12b. The bribe is also mentioned in the “0 
phon, dated 1772, of Wu Ch‘ien 329#$ (1733-1813; cf. Hummen 341b), but as “ 
beautiful coat and ten ounces of silver ” 3 — MY 2- FRA ; cf. Caane Yii im, 

87 FL HHL, lit., lien-shih xa Be paper from Hangchow. 

88 PY BR LAFT. From *Shih-chi XVIII lieh-chuan 1.11a: “Although Yen Yiian 
was fond of study, his conduct has become the more illustrious by his having attached 
himself to the tail of the ch%.” (Ch‘% is a steed that gallops a thousand li a day.) 

8° (EF BIEL. From Sst-x‘une Tu (837-908), Shih-p‘in 5] ZS [alii (ed. 
Chin-tai pi-shu 3b): | | | | ARI HAS. Gues, A History of Chinese Literature 
(London, 1901) 182: “Stoop, and there it is;/Seek it not right and left.” As 
Suzux1 Torao Sr ARE HE Sz FAS a ie SE (Tokyo, 1927) 140, points out, the 24 
stanzas of the Shih-p‘in are not, as Gites writes, ‘a philosophical poem’ nor have 
they anything to do with ‘pure Taoism.’ The poem is a sort of ars poetica. (Inci- 
dentally, Gruzs loc. cit. gives the dates 834-908 for Sst-K‘una T‘ =) 

" An BS ARR. Adapted from the usual phrase yA ee ‘An old horse knows 
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his road” (cf. Liana Ch‘i-ch‘ao I aS BBR ii — Fe [ed. Chung-hua shu-chii, 
Shanghai, 1936]31) . 

*: FE HABIT. In the biography of Wana Usi-chih =.3%2Z (803-361, according 
to T‘ao and Yu 4 and Yu Chia-hsi in the Fu-jén hsiieh-chih 10.9; 321-379, according 
to Cutane Liang-fu, who here follows Cu‘ten Ta-hsin’s I-nien-lu) in the *Chin-shu 
XVI 50.4b we read: “Once he wrote a letter to someone, saying, ‘Chang Chih 
practised calligraphy at the side of a pond (—}¥), the water of which became totally 
black (because he washed his writing brushes so many times).” CHancG Chih (Gites 
No. 32) is mentioned in the biography of his father CHanc Huan (104-181) in the 
*Hou-Han shu XXIV lieh-chuan 55.18b, where the commentator Li Hsien quotes 
from Wane Yin’s Wén-chih Ele ac# “(Chang Chih) practised calligraphy at 
the side of a pond, the water of which became black.” 

o owt oe For an instance cf. Wet Shou (506-572) PVA = — 
EAT in the *Kuang Hung-ming chi VIII 22.17b-18a. For the practice in general 
cf. the various Buddhist dictionaries s. v. FAI (FEB KE REKRS [Tokyo, 
1914] 2.976b; 22 FA fz AK HEME (Tokyo, 1931] 1.828b). 

HE BI i Sir. Suv, Lecce (Ch. Cl. 3.252): FE BI, AAU TEAT AE 
“ Suppose me crossing a great stream; I will use you for a boat with its oars.” 

°4 1766-1835 (Cutane Liang-fu 435 and Féne Hsien-shu in the Fu-jén hsiieh-chih 
11.233); the date 1776 in HumMet 417b looks like a typographical error for 1766, 
since all available documents say that Ku Kuang-ch‘i died in his seventieth year. 

° See note 36. 

°° 1717-1795 (HUMMEL 549a). 

°7 See note 47. 

°8 127-200 (Gites No. 274). 

°° *Chou-li V 10.8a, s.v. #é—E, Cuine Hsiian writes in his commentary: Ct HR 
(ESE, ALS#HR, BEB “The traditional text has #2 for Wi , but Tu Tzi- 
ch‘un says that a ought to be HR.” 

100 B.C. 77-6 A.D. (Gites No. 1300: B.C. 80-9 A. D.). 

101 30-124 (T‘ao and Yw 2); cf. Gms No. 787. 

102 556-627 (T‘ao and Yw 18). 

18 For Yuu K‘o and his edition of the Classics see note 20. 

04 Cf. Tina and BiccersrarrF 15. 

295 Op. cit. 17. 

106 He HE4F 1077-1148. His Kuo-t‘ing-lu is frequently quoted by Ma Tuan-lin 
(Gites No. 1486: 13th cent.); for instance, Wén-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao (ed. of Ché-chiang 
shu-chii, 1887) 174 (#&#¥#{—) 29b, 42b. The Kuo-t‘ing-lu as a whole no longer 
exists. 

107 tt A. 1526-1590 (see note 85). For a description of the book cf. the Ssi-k‘u 
Catalogue 172 (EF, BAER —-+-F_) 3677 (ed. Commercial Press). 

108 E +f], 1634-1711 (cf. Gmes No. 2221). 

100 Bd, a FE = +7XFH (published in the K‘ang-hsi period) 7.18a-b. 

11° Cyanc Chao BH, hao aR ek. of the Ch‘ing dynasty; he must be a 
contemporary of the author of the Hsiang-tsu pi-chi. He was said to be a 
skilful painter of bamboos; cf. Sun Ta-kung HBSA,P WERAZ Ae 
(Shanghai, 1934; cf. Ténc and BiccerstaFF 206) 386a, where the Gazetteer of Tan-t‘u 
hsien, FP GE RE and the Kuo-ch‘ao hua-chéng-lu [ad Ee are referred to. 
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(If all Chinese biographical dictionaries were only as considerate of the reader as 
this one!) 

111 SHENG Shib-t‘ai Beez, tei {tp 2L, a contemporary of Wane Shih-chén = tt H 
(see note 107). Cf. Combined Indices to Eighty-Nine Collections of Ming Dynasty 
Biographies (Peiping, 1935) 2.117c, and Yeu Ch‘ang-ch‘ih 3.21b-22a. 

™2Cyao Yung-hsien MHA EY, tei FES, 1535-1596. Cf. Yen Ch‘ang-ch‘ih 
3.37b-38a. 

118 U6 Ellin. Fina Méng-chén 25248] (1548-1605) supervised, during the Wan-li 
period (1573-1620), the printing of the Twenty-One Histories at the Southern 
Imperial Academy; cf. the Kiangsu Catalogue 9.la. 

1148 He . I understand the expression as identical with AE, explained by Ku 
Yén-wu in his Jih-chih-lu 16.282. 

115 FE Back, according to the Ssi-k‘u Catalogue 189 p. 4192. 

416 According to the Ch‘ien-lung edition of the Gazetteer of Soochow ARH HF mm ; 
quoted in Yeu Ch‘ang-ch‘ih 2.37a, Liu Ch‘ang passed the chin-shih examination in 
1445; cf. also the Combined Indices to Eighty-Nine Collections of Ming Dynasty 
Biographies 3.287c. And according to the Ssi-k‘u Catalogue (see note 115), Liv 
Ch‘ang once served as Vice-Commissioner of Education in Honan (i HS fall (2) ‘ 
Yen Té-hui erroneously writes the given name of the man as £44, which is 
impossible, for the first character is homophonous with the one provided with Radical 
No. 38. Besides this misprint (for a misprint it must be) there are two others of 
less importance in this long quotation from the Hsiang-tsu pi-chi: Eyal ts as 
| #2 | |, and Ff 5d as XK | | |. 

447 See note 45. 

118 Edited by CHao Yen-fu wee (chin-shih of 1604); cf. the Ssii-k‘u Catalogue 
193 p. 4298. 

11° According to the Ssii-k‘u Catalogue 189.4192, it was in 1706 that Suna Lao 
made Wane Li-ming YEXL4% reprint the Chung-chou ming-hsien wén-piao in strict 
accordance with the advice given by the author of the Hsiang-tsu pi-chi. The book 
is recorded in the T6h6 bunka gakuin Catalogue 275a. 

12° Yiian Hung-tao $e 43H, tzid APRS, 1568-1610 (T‘ao and Yt 70). 

am = Ha i Bk *Ming-shih XVXI 98.21a (Essay on Bibliography 8): BEG. 3 
Seto — FR “Yian Hung-tao, Tsung-ching shé-lu, 12 chiian.” If the Ming- 
shih is to be trusted, the author of the Hsiang-tsu pi-chi must have confused shé for 
tsé . Ywan’s book probably was an abridgement of Yen-shou, Tsung-ching-lu yes, 
52 GS Bk in 100 chiian (cf. the Kiangsu Catalogue 29B.11b). 

122 ph IEA: (or more usually | | AL) was a hao of Wane Shih-chén tt A. 

128 See note 32. 

124 See note 34. 

125 1661-1722 (HUMMEL 283b). 

226 See note 47. The title of the first catalogue is not 7S 4tfHHRPFZE but 11] 
Be war te SEF (cf. Hstao Chang 115a, Nacazawa 259). The second catalogue is 
entitled fe i GRRE, not | | |EEEACHE (cf. Hstao Chang 115b, Nacazawa 
258) . 

127 See note 36. Here the title of the catalogue is given correctly. 

128 Cf, HUMMEL 36a: “d. 1844, age 44 sui.” 

22° 1810-1863 (cf. HumMeEL 867a). 
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18° See note 85. 

181 HI BESFIL. The expression is derived from FAK HY RETFIR in *Han-shu XIII 
lich-chuan 6.35b (or *Wén-hsiian XXII 43.33b: Bik, Apt BA ih (BL); Erwin 
von Zacu, Sinologische Beitrége II, Ubersetzungen aus dem Wen Hsiian (Batavia, 
1935) 150a: “'Trotzdem suchten sie ihre Irrtiimer und Mangel zu verteidigen.” The 
meaning has changed considerably. 

182 1849-1917 (T‘ao and Yu 162, Finca Hsien-shu in the Fu-jén hsiieh-chih 11.237, 
Hume. 609a); Cutane Liang-fu gives the dates 1847-1917. 

The Ts‘ang-shu chih-shih-shih jae tC eH (not Ts‘ang-shu chi-yao-shih | | 
| ut |, which presumably is a typographical error in our text) was first published 
in 1897 in 6 chiian; in the second edition, published in 1910, the book was amplified 
to 7 chiian. (An Index to The Poetical History of Book Collecting, No. 28 of 
Harvard-Yenching Institute Sinological Index Series, Peiping, 1937, is an index to 
both editions.) Yen Té-hui’s Shu-lin ch‘ing-hua is indebted to this book for the 
greater portion of its content. So is the biographical dictionary of book-collectors 
(Ff fab Fe FE HR HS, Hangchow, 1929) by Yane Li-ch‘éng BAK and Cun Pu- 
ying ETA; Nacazawa 371 says that this is plagiarized, #Ai#2, from the Ts‘ang-shu 
chi-shih-shih, a remark that supplements the short description of the latter book 
given in Tino and Biccerstarr 205. (Speaking of plagiarism, the Chung-kuo shu- 
shih "figs fH, The Commercial Press, Shanghai 1931, by Cu‘én Pin-ho SHOPKE GK 
and Cx‘a Méng-chi FETE WE transcends mere plagiarism; it is, as NAGAzAwa 383 
points out, a rehash, eatey 7 of the Shu-lin ch‘ing-hua. On the other hand, 
Nacazawa Kikuya, when he talks so glibly of the distinction between the Huchow 
edition YA and the Hangchow edition #tAs of the Abridged Ssii-k‘u Catalogue in 
his book 65-69, might have done well if he tried not to forget his indebtedness to 
Cuovu Chung-fu; see my “On the Authorship of the Chiu-ching san-chuan yen- 
ko-li” in MS 11.70, note 17. Qui vult decipi decipiatur.) 

188 The Wén-yiian-ko library in Peking also has a pond in front of it; ef. Lrv Tun- 
tséng and Liana Ssii-ch‘éng, “ The Architecture of Wén-yuan Ké, Emperor Ch‘ien- 
lung’s Library,” 2) 94,72 BB ACE BCU PS EE BE in the Bulletin of 
the Society for Research in Chinese Architecture Fp fii 3 jr mae Fl 6, 2 (Dec. 
1935), Plate 7a. 

184 BE. Cf. Liv and Liana 35: “In the interior of the lowest story, to the left 
and right of the next room, book shelves are so put together as to form partitions, 
with the result that the three chien in the centre look like a hall. This is one of the 
special features of the (Wén-yuan-) ko.” 

195 3E EE. According to T‘v Lung FEE (chin-shih of 1577; cf. his biography in 
the Ming shih LXXVIII 288.4a) , K‘ao-p‘an yii-shih FSA TE (ed. Lung-wei pi-shu) 
1.4b, the grass was called ch‘i-li-hsiang LBs . For a short history of the use of 
the grass by book collectors cf. Cn‘in Téng-yiian 492-3. 

136 Tn the 10th month of the year kéng-yin (i.e., Oct. 25-Nov. 23, 1650); cf. Ca‘IEN 
Chiien-i’s colophon to the Han-shu (see note 85) and Cu‘én Hu’s BRI biography of 
Mao Chin (Shu-lin ch‘ing-hua 7.18b). 

187 Tn the summer of 1869; cf. HUMMEL 862b. 

188 Yeu Té-hui is probably referring to the Fan-nan wén-chi pu-pien SEP ICH 
+h Ba in 12 chiian (ed. Wang-san-i-chai 1 = 45 %5, 1866), with a commentary 
(3) by Cua‘ten Chén-lun BE te (ii (tzi Léng-hsien RFA) and a sub-commentary 
YE by his younger brother Chien Chén-ch‘ang Sieg (tz% Ch*‘ih-hsien Ally). 
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The former passed the chin-shih examination in 1835 and the latter in 1871; cf. Chin 
Shih T% Ming Pei Lu of Ch‘ing Dynasty, re-edited, and appended with an indez, 
by Fane Chao-ying and Tv- Lien-ché (Peiping, 1941), 169c and 200c. I consider Ch‘ien 
Chén-ch‘th in the text to be an error for Ch‘ien Chén-ch‘ang; Chén-ch‘ih must have 
come into being through the telescoping of the man’s ming (Chén-ch‘ang) and tzw 
(Ch‘ih-hsien) . 

18° 1794-1856 (HumMMEL 850b); the same dates are given by Cu1ane Liang-fu, but 
T‘ao and Yii 133 give 1794-1857. 

140T mean your borrowers of books—those mutilators of collections, spoilers of 
the symmetry of shelves, and creators of odd volumes.” Lams, Elia. 

nae {is SB — Ti . According to Cou Hui, Ch‘ing-po tsa-chih JE) W#, Yr 
Ue HE (ed. Chih-pu-tsu-chai ts‘ung-shu) 4.la, the saying originally was, or ought 
to have been, yt — Fh jg 2 — Ah. “A jug of wine (to the lender) when you 
borrow a book, another jug when you return it.” He laments that the world has 
deteriorated. Cf. Cu‘tn Téng-yiian 410-411. 

142 Chi-ku-ko chén-ts‘ang pi-pén shu-mu (ed. Shih-li-chii ts‘ung-shu) 26b: “ K‘ung- 
shih chia-yii, Northern Sung edition, 5 vols. It has the impression of a jade seal 
with one of its corners broken; it reads Tung-p‘o chii-shih. This is a large-character 
edition from Shu; originally it belonged to (Su) Tung-p‘o.” 

+48 1490-1474, Cf. Yen Ch‘ang-ch‘ih 2.25b. 

144 Curanc Shou-shu wae, in speaking of Hstane Yiian-pien’s SAscit (1525- 
1590) bad taste in matter of stamping seals on his collection of books and objets d'art, 
says (ia A wit SER, ed. Chih-pu-tsu-chai ts‘ung-shu, 2.16a-b) “ He is like the Wei-yu 
San Beh. who got possession of pretty girls ie X at the cost of brilliant 
pearls and pure gold. Afraid that they might desert him, he tattooed their faces 
5 Tl . He even had their whole bodies tattooed, leaving not a fleck of skin untouched.” 

145 fj AE 4E The allusion is to the dialogue between Ts‘ur Ch‘iin 7E2@ (772- 
832) and the bonze Ju-hui 4] f (744-823) recorded in the ***Ching-té ch‘uan- 
téng-lu III 7.1la: “ Entering the monastery, His Excellency Ts‘ui saw the head of the 
Buddha image smudged with sparrows’ droppings (Pep E_E HieB) . Whereupon 
he asked the monk, ‘ Have sparrows also Buddha nature?’ The latter answered, ‘ Yes.’ 
Ts‘ui then asked him, ‘ Then, why do they Jeave their droppings on the Buddha head? ’ 
The monk retorted, ‘ Why don’t they leave them on the head of the sparrowhawk? ’” 

140 Fa RE ZANT. Cf. Prince Chao-ming’s Preface to T‘ao Yiian-ming’s Works in 
*Liang Chao-ming chi 4.44a: “The only trifling flaw on the immaculate jade ring is 
the fu entitled Hsien-ch‘ing.” 

147 WEF must be a typographical error for | ty . 

148 4G, 1498-1573, a son of the famous painter Wén Chéng-ming. Cf. Sun Ta-kung 
(see note 110) 17a. 

149 Any fe, a student of Wén P‘éng; cf. Sun Ta-kung 132b. 

1504743 (1739?)-1805 (HumMeL 715a; 1743-1805 (Crtanc Liang-fu 419). Prof. 
Ténea I-chih BUR of Tsing Hua University, Peiping, tells me that Curana Liang- 
fu’s date is correct; Prof. Tine is a fifth-generation grandson of Téne Shih-ju, that is, 
a grandson of Téne Shih-ju’s grandson. 

151 YF PH ANH. Also called “Six Masters of Hsi-léng,” DAY4TANAE (cf. Omura 
Seigai and Tanase K@6ji AA BH BAK Behe, Tokyo, 1933, 2.465) . 
They are Tixa Ching J #{ (Sun Ta-kung 4b), Huanc I #9 (551a), Hst Kang 
Fy (304a), Cutane Jén ithe {= (650a), Ca‘En Hung-shou BRS (447b) , CH‘EN 
Yii-chung Bae FR Gas (447a) . 
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152 “ Hundred Sung [prints in] One House” (HUMMEL 340a). 

158 Han T‘ai-hua Mi eae flourished during the Tao-kuang period (1821-1850); cf. 
Yeu Ch‘ang-ch‘ih 4.17b-18a. The denomination Cow ay BEAR. “The man who 
possesses the Chin-shih-lu in ten chiian,” was not invented by him. Cu‘ten Tséng in 
his Tu-shu min-ch‘iu-chi (ed. Hai-shan-hsien-kuan ts‘ung-shu) 1.85a, s.v. & 
=F, writes: “In bygone days my friend Fine [Wén-ch‘ang eA. tz] Yen- 
hsiang ABLE had an incomplete Sung edition (of the Chin-shih-lu). He had a seal 
cut, which read Chin-shih-lu shih-chiian jén-chia. He used to affix this seal to long 
letters and short notes, to the end of calligraphic albums and the beginning of books.” 
The book later passed into the possession of Cu1ane Li LY, tei Yii-p‘ing E F- 
Juan Yiian in the Huai-hai ying-ling-chi HEREBE ae (ed. 1798) J 4 4.5a writes 
8. Vv. YL: “He had a Sung edition of the Chin-shih-lu. For this reason he named 
his study the Chin-shih-lu shih-chiian jén-chia.” The third person to possess this copy 
was Cao Wei HR (1746-1825); cf. Yen Ch‘ang-ch‘ih 4.17b. It passed through 
Juan Yiian’s hands, and was later acquired by Han T‘ai-hua, who writes in his Wu- 
shih-wei-fu-chai sui-pi Se £3 i FE BASE (ed. Kung-shun-t‘ang ts‘ung-shu) 1.22a: 
“Juan (Yiian, canonized as) Wén-ta had a Sung edition (of the Chin-shih-lu) in 10 
chiian; this is the identical copy with the one recorded in the Tu-shu min-ch‘iu-chi. . . . 
One day a bookseller brought it to me for sale; I was surprised and happy to the 
point of distraction. With its ancient aroma and color, the book was really a treasure. 
When I got it, I also had a private seal cut, which read Chin-shih-lu shih-chiian jén- 
chia.” According to Yen Ch‘ang-ch‘ih, loc. cit., the book finally went over to P‘an 
Tsu-yin Ye mA. 1830-1890 (cf. HuMMEL 608a). 

104 49% 2 BR fin]. The book is actually entitled Wu-chiin t‘u-ching hsii-chi #@HE 
(see note 157). 

75° See note 157. 

15° Ch‘ang-ling EHR. hao Chin-chai 429}, chin-shih of 1723 (cf. Hume. 742a). 

*°7 Here Yeu Té-hui contradicts himself. He says in his description of the “ Wu- 
chiin t‘u-ching hsii-chi in 8 chiian, a Ming MS copy,” Sfp [aa] RS RE =F A 
written in Kuang-hsii 27 (1901) and published in the Hsi-yiian tu-shu-chih Ab bal ag 
a (Shanghai, 1928) 4.6b-7b: “In the very beginning of the book there is a square 
intaglio seal in six characters, Hsi-hung-t‘ang ts‘ang-shu-chi; the book must once have 
been in the collection of Tuna (Ch‘i-ch‘ang, canonized as) Wén-min (1555-1636) of 
the bygone dynasty of Ming. Then there is a rectangular relief seal in six characters, 
Lien-t‘ing Ts‘ao-shih ts‘ang-shu; this was an ex libris seal of Tzi-ch‘ing the T‘ung- 
chéng (see note 158). Ts‘ao’s given name was Yin. ... Further, there is a square 
relief seal in twelve characters, Ch‘ang-pai Fu-ch‘a-shih Chin-chai Ch‘ang-ling t‘u- 
shu-yin. This seal is stamped just above the intaglio seal of the Hsi-hung-t‘ang. I 
believe it was the study room attendant who thus affixed the seal incorrectly; he 
probably had not received any instructions from his master.” Fu-ch‘a Hix BE is also 
written me (cf. HuMMEL 6a). 

158 BE it (tzu S-Yig, hao PREZ) 1658-1712 (HumMeL 740a). The title t‘ung- 
chéng refers to Ts‘ao Yin’s eventual official title, T‘ung-chéng-shih, “ Commissioner 
of the Office of Transmission” (Mayers, The Chinese Government No. 191); this 
title is not mentioned in HumMen. 

150 (5 3% must be a Chinese transcription of a Turkish word current in the 
T‘ang dynasty. 

According to the *T“ang-shu XXXII lieh-chuan 133.8a (or *Hsin-T‘ang shu XXXVI 
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lieh-chuan 131.3b), Wu Yen-hsiu REF, who married Princess An-lo RENE 
in 710 (Gites No. 10), after her husband and his cousin (not “brother” as GILEs, 
loc. cit., says) Wu Ch‘ung-hsiin Ew was executed for treason, had been detained 
by Mo-to Khan (693-715) in his Turkish (t‘u-chiieh) court, returned to China in 
the Shén-lung period (705-707). It is said that during the time of his detention he 
got acquainted with the Turkish language. Wu Yén-hsiu seems to have been the 
one who introduced the expression t‘é-chien-yiieh into China. 

T‘ao Tsung-i fiJ52 {PE of the Yiian dynasty in his * * * Nan-ts‘un cho-ching-lu IV 
12.18a-14a quotes from the Wu-shih shu-chi PR EGPEHE of Wu Pting-i HKAR— (Ct. 
*Hsin T‘ang-shu XXV lieh-chuan 44.1a) as given in the Mo-sou ER : “ The 
prince consort Wu Yén-hsiu had stayed long in the court of the barbarians; he had 
earned no merit here (in China). Having somehow heard of the calligraphic master- 
pieces of the two Wana (Wane Hsi-chih and his son Wana Hsien-chih), he would 
pretend that he appreciated them. He often summoned Hsien Chi, Caine Yin, and 
me to make criticism; we gave our answers as the occasion demanded. If we judged 
a piece to be excellent, he would immediately remove the ivory roller and purple 
mounting to replace them by a lacquered roller and yellow hemp-paper mounting, 
and then would write down t‘é-chien-yiieh as colophon. He said that the expression 
was a barbarian word.” The passage is also found in the Mo-sow (ed. Shih-wan-chiian- 
lou ts‘ung-shu) 57b-59a, and under the title of Wu-shih fa-shu-chi DRE HEE RE » in 
the Shu-yiian ch‘ing-hua Ai PE He (ed. Yii-yiian ts‘ung-shu 18.8-10a. The text 
given in these two books vary slightly from that in the Nan-ts‘un cho-ching-lu. One 
important variation is “ t‘é-chien-lo ” Hee foe Sh (instead of “ t‘é-chien-yiieh ”) in the 
Shu-yiian ch‘ing-hua. This variation is noted by T‘ao Tsung-i, who explains it away 
as a typographical error. 

Wane Shih-chén in his Hsiang-tsu pi-chi 12.21b-22a tries to be facetious at the 
expense of T‘ao Tsung-i: “The (Nan-ts‘un) cho-ching-lu says that some one wrote 
the colophon ‘t‘é-chien-yiieh’ on paintings (sic) and that the meaning is obscure. 
But I can name the ancients like Cu‘tn [Kuan, tzi] Shao-yu, who was cured of his 
illness by looking at the painting of Wang-ch‘uan (by Wano Wei of T‘ang); Huana 
[Kung-wang, hao] Ta-ch‘i, Ts‘ao [Chih-po, hao] Yiin-hsi, SHén [Chou, hao] Shih-t‘ien, 
Wen [Chéng-ming, hao] Héng-shan, and others, all of whom were long-lived and 
skilful painters. They say that painters are nourished on the mist and clouds they 
paint. This being so, isn’t t‘é-chien-yiieh a fitting name after all?” He would under- 
stand the Turkish word as a native Chinese term, meaning “ specially health-giving 
medicine ” or panacea. 











BUDDHIST MONASTERIES AND FOUR MONEY- 
RAISING INSTITUTIONS IN CHINESE 
HISTORY 
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In Chinese history there are four money-raising institutions 
which either originated in or had close connections with Buddhist 
temples and monasteries. These four are the pawnshop, the 
mutual financing association, the auction sale, and the sale of 
lottery tickets. Pawnshops owned by and opened in Buddhist 
monasteries can be traced back to the fifth century. Mutual 
financing associations were closely connected with monasteries in 
the T‘ang period if not earlier. Personal belongings of deceased 
monks were auctioned in monasteries under the T‘ang, Sung, and 
Yiian dynasties, and perhaps also in earlier times, Lottery tickets 
were issued by monasteries to raise funds under the Yiian. 

Pawnbroking and mutual financing have become general prac- 
tices outside of monastic communities and have served as impor- 
tant means for those needing money to raise funds. The other 
two institutions, however, do not seem to have had such a notable 
and continuous record. Although various forms of drawing lots 
have appeared throughout Chinese history, they have been used 
chiefly for gambling and divination. In the farming out of taxes,’ 


1 Buddhist temples and monasteries are scarcely separable in China. In this article, 
the word “ monasteries ” is used for both, including also nunneries. 

*Tax farming can be traced back at least to the fifth century. In 486, Prince 
Ching-ling $58 = , i.e., Hstao Tzit-liang wit (460-494) said in a memorial, 
“ Moreover, from ancient times the important post of superintendent of markets Wih 
has been considered difficult to fill. Recently appointment to this office has been made 
not on the basis of talent, but merely by listing a large sum [of taxes to be collected] 
and permitting people to bid for the post. An incumbent will increase his estimate 
[of collections] seeking to hold on to the post, while a candidate will augment the tax 
[quota] in his bid to replace the former” Bil AFETEN BE, HA DIRE (Wan- 
Chi shu 40.6b). For more instances of bidding for similar posts, see Nan-Ch%t shu 
46.9a and Liang shu 10.3a-b. 

From Sung times on, the term for bidding by a tax farmer is mai-p‘u AE or 
pu-mai FR. Under the Yiian dynasty, in spite of strong objection from the 
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which is again a time-honored practice in China, competitive 
bidding has been featured prominently; however, it is not really 
an auction sale. Auction sales and the sale of lottery tickets 
apparently were discontinued as means of raising cash from Ming 
times onward, even in the monasteries. Their reappearance in the 
nineteenth century is probably a reintroduction from the West. 
The Buddhist origin of pawnbroking in China has been noted 
by several Chinese and Japanese scholars. The celebrated Sung 
poet Lu Yu PEW (1125-1210) in his Lao-hsiieh-an pi-chi 4% 
472 * mentions pawnshops known as ch‘ang-shéng k‘u SEE, 
lit. “ long-life treasuries,” in Buddhist monasteries of his time and 
traces the practice back to the end of the fifth century when a 
certain Cuin Pin 3H * pawned a bolt of hemp cloth #4 in the 
treasury of a monastery. Later, having redeemed it, he found in it 
five taels of gold, which he promptly returned. The eighteenth 
century scholar Cuat Hao 72%A in his T’ung-su pien ite ita ° 
quotes the note by Lu Yu and gives additional references to 
various names used for pawnshops under different dynasties. He 
concludes that prior to the T‘ang, pawnbroking was limited to 


wise statesman YeH-LU Ch‘u-ts‘ai HR taba » certain taxes were raised from 1,100,000 
taels of silver in 1238 to double this sum as a result of bids from tax farmers. 
(Yiian shih 146.9a). In the Ch‘ing-shih kao ¥eq 32% 129.18b-19a we find the term 
pu-hu FE FA for tax farmers, in which the character p‘u RE is either a misprint or 
a variation of p‘u FE. The term chiu p‘ai-hu ibis} FA is found in the I-chien chih 
FELT (Han-fén-lou WAFHE ed.), pu #H 73a. It refers to a tax farmer in wine, 
which was under government monopoly in Sung times (see Sung hui-yao kao TR er 
3 Fs, ts‘é 130, “ Shih-huo ” & EF 19.1a-19a). P‘ai $f] is a variant form of p‘u $# 
in p‘u-mai which appears in the same passage. The text refers to the early years of 
the Ch‘un-hsi 7#E period (1174-1189). For related meaning of the character pu, 
see notes 50 and 53 below. 

Nankai Social and Economic Quarterly 8.4 (1936) .824-852 contains a useful article 
by C. M. Cuana efi BA, “Tax farming in North China, a case study of the 
system of auctioned revenue collection made in Ching-hai Hsien, Hopei Province.” 
Mr. Cuang is, however, incorrect in saying “ References to tax farming do not go 
beyond the Manchu dynasty” (p.826). 

® Han-fén-lou ed., 6.1b. 

“ Nan-shih 70.10b. No date is given for the story, but the history says Emperor 
Wu of the Liang dynasty heard about it when he himself was still a commoner. 
Cuéin Pin was appointed to a government post after the Emperor came to the 
throne, which was in 502. 

5 Wu-pu-i-chai 4 AN Eg BF ed. (preface 1751), 23.15b-16b. 
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Buddhist monasteries. The Japanese authority on the history of 
legal institutions, Mryazaxi1 Michisaburo MiiH=H6 (1855- 
1926) ,° has made a thorough study of the early history of pawn- 
broking in both China and Japan. He agrees with Cuar Hao as 
to its Buddhist origin and suggests that Japanese monks in the 
Kamakura period or earlier introduced pawnbroking from China. 
He also makes the interesting remark that pawnshop proprietors 
under the Sung wore black gowns, which may have been influ- 
enced by the black robes worn by Buddhist monks. Mryazaxt, 
however, does not over-stress this point, because black gowns 
were also worn by the shih ta-fu —EXRX, or literati, under the 
Sung. 

The story of the honest Cuin Pin, however, is not the only 
early reference to pawnbroking in Buddhist monasteries. The 
Nan Ch‘i shu 23.8b says that after the death of the prime minister 
Cu‘u Yiian iti in 482, his younger brother Ch‘éng % redeemed 
from the Chao-t‘i ssi #44%5F a white fur cushion, a cap pin made 
of rhinoceros horn,’ and a yellow cow, which had been pawned 
by the prime minister. The white fur cushion was a gift from 
the late Emperor to the prime minister. The younger brother had 
the fur cut up to make other articles for himself. For this he was 
impeached and dismissed in 483. Through these few references, we 
can trace pawnbroking to the late fifth century.® 

It appears that the term ch‘ang-shéng k‘u originally referred 
to monastery treasuries in general and not necessarily to their 
pawnbroking functions. In this sense it is synonymous with 
wu-chin tsang #8 9K, lit. “inexhaustible treasury,” which is also 
discussed by Mryazax1.° The most famous wu-chin tsang in 


® His lecture on pawnshops G OFA , delivered in 1899, was published the 
next year and is included in his collected essays on the history of legal institutions, 
Miyazaki sensei hoseishi ronshi ee I SEAL All Sh ee compiled by Naxapa Kaoru 
Fp A Bt, Tokyo, 1929, pp. 11-44. 

7 According to Nan-Ch‘i shu 2.8b, jade pins were the fashion in the second half 
of the fifth century. 

® This reference is quoted in the Toyo rekishi daijiten WUE REAR 347 
and in the article GF EPR by Fana Té-hsiu Fite in the Ch‘iin-ya HE 
1.3 (1940) .14a-15b. 

® Miyazaki sensei hoseishi ronshi, pp. 15-19. 
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Chinese history was that in the Hua-tu ssi 44325 in Ch‘ang-an, 
headquarters of the San-chieh Sect =P## *° founded by the monk 
Hsin-hsing f#7T (540-594) under the Sui dynasty. The tre- 
mendous amount of donated wealth in the monastery was used for 
the repair of temples and monasteries all over the country in the 
early T‘ang period, until the treasury was confiscated by imperial 
order in 713. In its heyday, loans were made from this “ inex- 
haustable treasury ” even without written documents."* Probably 
most borrowers did pay back the loans for fear of divine 
retribution.” 

The term wu-chin, or mujin in Japanese, was borrowed by the 
Japanese along with the institution of pawnbroking. In Japanese, 
the expression mujinké means either a lottery or a mutual financ- 
ing association. These extended meanings become clear when we 
find that the latter was also closely connected with Buddhist 
monasteries and that drawing lots may be used as a means of 
determining which member receives the loan from the association 
(see below) . 

It is certain that under the T‘ang dynasty laymen were also 
in the pawnbroking business. For example, Princess 'T‘ai-p‘ing 
AKESE 2° daughter of Kao-tsung and Wu-hou, and her protégés 
(including a barbarian monk) are reported to have owned farms, 
gardens and chih-k‘u AE, i.e., pawnshops. A T‘ang story men- 
tions a pawnshop (chi-fu p‘u 25 FAS $3 ) owned by a layman in 


1° For a thorough study of the San-chieh Sect and a collection of related materials 
from Tun-huang and Japan, see Sankaikyd no kenkyi =KRAOWRE by YaBuKI 
Keiki 5M BEER, Tokyd, 1927. 

11 Like laymen, monastic moneylenders ordinarily would also require loan contracts 
signed by borrowers, guarantors, and witnesses. For examples of such contracts, see 
Nupa Noboru -F* E. T6s6 horitsu bunsho no kenkyi FERUEFEAEO HE, 
Tokyd, 1937, pp. 225-390. 

An article by Nasa Toshisada FASE Fi] H on moneylending and other profit- 
making activities in Buddhist monasteries in the middle and late T‘ang period, based 
on Tun-huang documents, in SG 10.8 (mentioned in SZ 54.2.150) is unfortunately not 
available. 

** Stories about retribution to those who failed to pay such debts were common 
in both China and Japan. 

*8 Chiu T‘ang shu 183.19b. 
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the Western Market in the city of Ch‘ang-an.* Under the 
Southern Sung dynasty, there were wealthy laymen who formed 
partnerships to open pawnshops in Buddhist monasteries. Their 
main purpose was to evade a kind of property tax known as 
ho-mai #0. ,° from which monasteries were exempted. According 
to a memorial of 1201,*° it was common practice for ten people 
to form a partnership known as chii /@ to back a pawnshop in a 
monastery. The partnership was usually organized to last ten 
years. At the end of each year, one of the partners would take 
out of the partnership the year’s profit as his share but would 
leave his capital. Thus the total amount of capital would remain 
the same at the end of each year. Following a suggestion in the 
memorial, the government made the pawnshops in monasteries 
subject to the ho-mai tax." 


24In the famous story of Huo Hsiao-yii #/J»=E, translated by E. D. Epwanrps, 
Chinese Prose Literature of the T‘ang Period, London, 1938, 2.136-148 (esp. 143) 
and by Chi-chén Wana, Traditional Chinese Tales, New York, 1944, pp. 48-59 
(esp. p. 54). 

In addition to the above names, pawnshops were also known as ti-tang ku He es 
under the Sung (Miyazaki sensei héseishi ronshi, pp. 15, 22) and tien-k*u or chieh-tien 
ku fifth. Jia under the Yiian (Yiian tien-chang SC HTT 27.8a-b). The term 
chieh-tien k‘u was so popular that its transliteration is found in the Mongolian texts 
of Yiian decrees. Ed. Cuavannes in TP 5 (1904) .357-447 and 9 (1908) .297-428 trans- 
lates the term by “ bibliothéques” with some hesitation. This mistranslation is 
followed by Marion Lewicx1 in Collectanea Orientalia 12 (1937) 21-22. E. Haeniscu, 
in his Steuergerechtsame der chinesischen Kloster unter der Mongolenherrschaft, 1940, 
pp. 58, 63, 69, and N. N. Poppe in his Kvadratnaya pis’mennost’, 1941, pp. 118-119, 
note 46, however, have rendered the term correctly. For pawnshops in monasteries 
under the Yiian, also see P. Ratcunevsky, Un code des Yuan, 1937, p. 208, note 1. 
I am indebted to Professor F. W. Cieaves for the references in Western languages. 

*5 Ho-mai means literally “ harmonious (i.e. non-compulsory) purchase ” of articles, 
especially silk, from the people. As an institution, it went through considerable 
changes under the Sung dynasty. When it was first introduced, public money was 
advanced to the people who were to pay it back in silk; later on the people were 
still required to turn in silk, but were not paid for it; finally, under the Southern 
Sung, the government asked the people to commute the silk into money and collected 
the sum in proportion to the property owned by a given household. See article by 
Socane Shizuo 47 FRBRAPAE in SR 23 (1938) 266-294, 535-570. 

16 Sung hui-yao kao, ts‘é 163, “ Shih-huo ” 7.102a-b. 

174 reason why the government had exempted these pawnshops from the ho-mai 
tax was that the monasteries claimed to be accumulating funds in order to purchase 
monks’ certificates (tu-tieh i JE) from the government. According to the I-chien 
chih, chih-kuei 323% 8.2b, toward the end of the 12th century such fund-raising 
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The importance of mutual financing associations in modern 
China has been noted by Western observers. For example, A. H. 
Situ in his Village Life in China ** describes “ codperative loan 
societies ” toward the end of the 19th century, which may be 
considered the principal form of such associations. To use his 


words: 


The simplest of the many plans by which mutual loans are effected, is the 
contribution of a definite sum by each of the members of the society in 
rotation to some other one of their number. When all the rest have paid 
their assessment to the last man on the list, each one will receive back all 
he put in and no more. The association is called in some places the “Clubs 
of the Seven Worthies ” (Ch hsien hui [4-'§ ¢]). The technical name for 
any association of the kind in which codéperation is most conspicuous, is Shé 
[jit ].19 The man who is in need of money (Shé-chu [jff=F]) invites some 
of his friends to codperate with him, and in turn to invite some of their 
friends to do the same. When the requisite number has been secured, the 


pawnshops were very common in Buddhist monasteries in certain districts of modern 
Kiangsi province. For a thorough study of monks’ certificates under the Sung, 
see YUAN Chén 3 fe, WARE WE in the Chung-kuo shé-hui-ching-chi-shih chi-k‘an 
FB [ag ik: REE SB EF) 7.1 (1944) 42-104; 7.2 (1946) .1-78. 

Yane Chao-yii BEA in his Chung-kuo tien-tang yeh FAs [a He 3 Shanghai, 
1932, p. 1 points out a reference which might be earlier (also mentioned in the 
T‘ung-su pien 23.16a). In the biography of Liu Yii r-4 5.4 (d. 193) in the Hou-Han 
shu 103.3b there is the line RAT PEEL , Hh. Be EA AS which could be rendered by 
“What [Lru] Yii bestowed was pawned to barbarians.” Although it is known that 
foreign merchants from the northwest were active in China under the Han dynasty, 
it is doubtful whether the expression tien-tang HH ee here means pawnbroking as in 
its comparatively modern usage, because the passage certainly refers to gifts made by 
Liv to barbarians in order to appease them. See San Kuo chih 8.5a commentary. 

The character chih *4 is often found in_ ancient texts to mean “hostage” but not 
“ pawnbroking.” For studies on chih-jén GF FE, a system of hostages in the third and 
fourth centuries to guard against revolt, see articles by Ho Tzi-ch‘iian {FJ 2 4 and 
Yano Chung-i AP — in Shih huo BEF 1.8(1935) 25-27, and article by Ho Tzii- 
ch‘iian in Wén-shih tsa-chih BC SPREZE 1.4(1941) 39-47. The term chih-chi 2 #4 
in the Chou-li Ar (Shih-san-ching chu-su += RIE GE ed.) 15.1a, 16.1la which 
Bior translates as “les titres ou conventions que gardent les contractants” (Le 
Tcheou-li, Paris, 1851, 1.3818) refers to legal documents similar to deeds. 

** New York, 1899, pp. 152-160. 

*® The history of shé goes back to very ancient times as a major institution of 
worship. To mention a few references: Ed. CHavannes “Le dieu du sol dans la 
Chine antique ” in Le T’ai Chan, Paris, 1910, pp. 487-525. Cu‘in Méng-chia [Hi de Ze, 
SPEAR MEMS ~=CHHP 12.3(1937) 445-472. Napa Toshisada, article in SR 
23.2 (1938) 224-233. Lao Kan SBR, GEAR HELALA PAVE in CYYY 11 (1943) 49-60. 


14 
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members (Shé-yu [jitZZ ]) assemble and fix the order in which each shall 
have the use of the common fund. This would probably be decided by lot.?° 


In many such associations, however, the use of the fund in- 
volves the payment of interest. 
In societies where the rate of interest is fixed, the only thing to be decided by 
lot, or by throwing dice, will be the order in which the members draw out the 
common fund. ... But if, as often happens, the interest is left open to 
competition, this competition may take place by a kind of auction, each one 
announcing orally what he is willing to pay for the use of the capital for one 
term, the highest bidder taking the precedence, but no member ever has a 
second turn.?4 


This description gives us an idea of the functioning of the 
codperative societies, their close relationship to the shé (i.e., co- 
6perative associations in general) , and their frequent use of lot- 
tery and auction. It is evident that these institutions interacted 
upon one another. The codperative loan associations, however, 
are not the only form of mutual financing associations or ho-hui 
4° . By the latter term, we include at least codperative societies 
to provide mutual help for weddings, funerals, and travel. 

According to the conjecture of a modern author,” ho-hui or 
mutual financing associations may have existed from T‘ang times 
and they may have been introduced from India. Although he 
offers practically no documentation, the first part of his theory 
can be substantiated by information from old manuscripts dis- 
covered in Tun-huang, especially if we take the term in its broader 
sense. The Japanese scholar Nasa Toshisada, who is a leading 
authority on such documents, has published several valuable 
articles on social and economic institutions of the Tang period. 
Among these are two articles on the shé-i ikE or shé iit, i.e., 
“ clubs,” under the T‘ang and Five Dynasties.”* 

Religious clubs known as i-i 2 or i-hui &# existed as early 


2° Village Life in China, pp. 152-153. 


2 Ibid., p. 154. 
22 Wane Tsung-p'ei 523%, Chung-kuo chih ho-hui PQA Shanghai, 1931, 
pp. 4-6. 


23 BEARD ike (2 BRS T in SR 23.2, 3, 4(1938) 223-265, 495-534, 729-793; fip 
BAM iTHE Ss CHAR 512 S PUA HS (CRS T in SR 


24.3, 4 (1939) 491-562, 743-784. 
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as the Northern and Southern dynasties,* when lay adherents 
organized themselves to finance religious activities in Buddhist 
monasteries, notably for the erection of stone monuments bearing 
images of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. Monks and nuns might 
become officers or members of these religious clubs, or at least 
they were glad to work through patron groups. Inscriptions * 
on the numerous steles which are preserved indicate how active 
these religious clubs were from the Northern Wei to the early 
T‘ang. 

From the middle of T‘ang times, fewer monuments were erected, 
but this does not mean the religious clubs had ceased to function. 
According to references derived from late T‘ang manuscripts 
found at Tun-huang, similar clubs known as shé-i or shé financed 
activities like vegetable dinner parties given to monks and nuns, 
recitation and copying of sutras, popular sermons known as 
su-chiang ##,°° and printing of images of Buddhas and Bod- 
hisattvas. Napa estimates that in the ninth and tenth centuries 
there were usually ten to fifteen such clubs attached to one 
monastery and the membership of each club numbered about 
twenty-five to forty people. 

Many of these religious clubs performed also social and eco- 
nomic functions. Contributions were made jointly to a fellow 
member to help him pay for a funeral or for travel. The practice 
was known as chui-hsiung chu-chi 2KI%& i “to follow up when 
there is a happy or unhappy event.” In such mutual financing 
associations, hereditary membership was naturally encouraged. 
Many circulars from club officers, known as shé-ssi chuan-t‘ieh 
it) #404 7 to call meetings or to ask for contributions have been 
preserved. Nasa notices that many of these clubs had no clerical 
members and were no longer religious in nature. This he inter- 


*4For Japanese articles on such early religious clubs, see bibliography in SR 23.2 
(1938) .249-251. 

25 For example, see CHAVANNES, Siz monuments de la sculpture chinoise (Ars Asiatica 
TI), Paris, 1914. 

2° Held three times a year in the first, fifth, and ninth moons. See Hstane Ta 
IR), BERR HEB in Wen shih tsa-chih 3.9, 10 (1944) 40-60. 

27 For a discussion of such circulars, see also Lionel Gms, Six Centuries in Tun- 
huang, 1944, pp. 36-38. 
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prets as a sign of the rise of secular interests in the ninth and 
tenth centuries. This is certainly significant, but the facts that 
in some cases monks were also members of these mutual financing 
associations and that in most cases their meeting places were 
at monasteries nevertheless indicate a close connection between 
them. It is probably not far fetched to suggest that these mutual 
financing associations were offspring of the purely religious clubs.”* 

The disposal of personal belongings of deceased monks naturally 
provides a problem for monastery organizations. According to 
Buddhist texts of discipline (vinaya or lii #) which were trans- 
lated in the early fifth century,”® the clothing and certain belong- 
ings of a deceased monk were to be distributed among his fellow 
monks, given for charity, or sold to pay debts.*° The principles 
behind the practice were to intensify the cordial relationship 
between the dead and the living, and to make the living realize 
that the same end awaited them so that they might free them- 
selves from mundane desires. 

A vinaya text translated in the early T‘ang period,” however, 
indicates that in India sale by auction was used to dispose of 
such personal belongings. The practice probably was known to 
the Chinese even before this text was translated, since it was 
already followed in Chinese monasteries in the early seventh 
century. In 626, the monk Tao-hsiian 34% (596-667) * criticized 


°° The Hsin T‘ang shu 197.16a tells about Wer Chou ih. who was prefect of 
Yung-chou IIH (in modern Hunan province) c. 850. The people in the prefecture 
were poor and in plowing used only man-power. Wer Chou organized them into 
twenty shé or clubs. Each household was to contribute a certain sum per month to 
its club. He whose lot was drawn could first use the fund to buy a cow. After a long 
period, there was no shortage of cattle. Nasa quotes this story in his article (SR 
23.4.775) and suggests that this kind of club may have been influenced by those 
associated with monasteries. 

*° For instances, see the Wu-fén lii Arte 20, trans. in 423-424 (Tripitaka, Taish6, 
vol. 22, No. 1421, 139a); the Ssi-fén lii PQ4PF#E 41, trans. from 408 (Taishé, vol. 
22, No. 1428, 859b-c, 862c); and the Shih-sung lii —a ft 28, trans. in early fifth 
cent. (Taisho, vol. 23, No. 1435, 202b-203a) . 

®° Monks and nuns were free to leave wills. For examples in China, see Numa 
Noboru, op. cit., pp. 638-648. 

*1 Kén-pén shuo i-ch‘ich yu-pu mu-té-chia ARA R—B) AEB BFA 8 trans. by 
I-ching #€7F (635-713) (Taishd, vol. 24, No. 1452, 446c). 

82 Ssit-fén lii shan-fan pu-ch‘iieh hsing-shih ch‘ao Do AP ee TH SS HH bATT Sb $.1 


(Taish6, vol. 40, No. 1804, 117a). 
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auction sale as contrary to the monastic code, especially attacking 
the laughter and noise accompanying the auctions in his time as 
shameless excitement 4R¥A5, FHEFEE, FMA, —P AYE. A 
similar attack was made in the 7'séng-hui chi $4388 , quoted in 
the Shih-shih yao-lan FRE of 1019. 

These attacks, however, did not check the spread of the practice 
in Buddhist monasteries. In the various compilations and editions 
of rules and regulations for monasteries in Sung and Yiian times, 
we find detailed descriptions of auction sales. For example, in 
the Ch‘an-yiian ch‘ing-kuei WEREIEHL compiled by Tsung-tsé i 
Sf ** in 1103, there is a lengthy account of ch‘ang-i "BX, lit. 
“auction of clothing,” which may be summarized as follows: 
The auction is to be announced to the community in the mon- 
astery by posting a placard. The clothing and other things to be 
auctioned are to be displayed in the Hall before auction time. 
When the bell rings, the monks will enter the Hall. First, sutras 
will be recited for the deceased monk. Then his belongings will be 
offered for sale by auction. This is conducted by the wei-na 
£98 (karmadana) of the monastery. The wei-na must know 
the normal price of each of the belongings and describe its con- 
dition—new, old, or worn out. He has to announce the unit of 
cash, by strings of a full hundred or less than a hundred. If the 
bidders refuse to raise the price, the article should be sold cheaply. 
If they are bidding the price up too high, the wei-na will remind 
them, saying “ Better be thoughtful. You might regret it later.” 
Unless the monastery treasury has articles to be offered in a 
“ subordinate auction ” #*°8, no articles from other monks will 
be accepted for sale at the same time. The auction will be con- 
cluded with another recitation of sutras for the deceased monk. 
The net income after deduction of the funeral expenses will be 
distributed among the monks who have read sutras for the de- 
ceased monk, attended his funeral, or appeared at the auction. 


53 Taisho, vol. 54, No. 2127, 309b-c. I have no information on the Tséng-hui chi 
which is quoted several times in the Shih-shih yao-lan. A work by the Japanese monk 
Soei {FF (1654-1738) bears the same title Zd-ki-ki HYHEFE (not available), but it 
is too late to be quoted in 1019. 

4 Zoku zokyo HIRE case 16, vol. 5, pp. 457a-b, 468a-b. 
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If the income is a large amount, a portion (known as ch‘ou-fén 
th) will go to the monastery treasury. The accounts of the 
auction will be signed by officers of the monastery and posted for 
the community. 

According to the same Ch‘an-yiian ch‘ing-kuei,® if an abbot 
should retire or have to leave the monastery because of old age, 
illness, or any other reason, his personal belongings were to be 
auctioned in a similar manner, because a monk traveling with 
many possessions would arouse criticism. Another important text 
is the Pai-chang ch‘ing-kuei HTL * re-edited by Té-hui Tal# 
in 1336-1338, but based upon earlier versions of rules and regula- 
tions laid down by the Ch‘an Master Huai-hai Bei## (749-814) in 
the Pai-ching Mountains HI) in modern Kiangsi province. 
This Yiian work gives more details of ch‘ang-i, or auction sales, 
but labels the institution as ku-fa 4% or “ old method.” It says, 
“In order to reduce the noise and confusion, lottery has been 
recently introduced in many cases” 773 EtG GL, AFM 
so that the monk whose lot is drawn may have the option 
of purchasing a certain article. The competitive bidding element 
is thus taken away, although the sale is still known as ch‘ang-i. 
Any articles not wanted by the monks at the sale will be sold 
to the secular public. According to an early eighteenth century 
version of the Pai-chang ch‘ing-kuei with commentaries,*’ the 
articles are simply priced at 70 per cent of current prices and 
offered for sale to the monks, among whom the itinerant monks 
(hsing-tan 49%) enjoy an option. The institution is also called 
ku-ch‘ang {h'8.°° From these references, we may infer that 


85 Tbid., p. 459a. 

°° Zoku zdky6, case 16, vol. 3, pp. 257a-b. 

®"Tbid., case 16, vol. 4, p. 353b. 

88 For additional references, see bibliography at the end of the article on shde "RAK 
in Mocuizuxt Shinks 22 fF EE, Bukkys daijiten PpAKAEM 2553b-2554a. 

Dealers of secondhand clothing in Chinese markets and fairs often chant the quality 
and prices of their goods while displaying them in their hands in order to attract 
attention. This is known as ho ku-i UB#CAK, a term which is also found in the 
Tung-ching méng-hua lu Tt HES, (Hsiieh-chin t‘ao-yiian Baa ed.) 2.6a 
by Méne Yiian-lao mILe with author’s preface in 1148. For references to ho ku-i 
or ch‘ang ku-i BB RAE in Peking under the Ch‘ing dynasty, see L1 Chia-jui AER 
Pei-p‘ing féng-su lei-chéng ALE BUS FEL. Shanghai, 1937, pp. 160-161. It is 
possible that ho ku-i was influenced by ch‘ang-i in Buddhist monasteries. 
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auction sales in Buddhist monasteries had declined from the end 
of the Yiian period. 

Keeping the institution of ch‘ang-i or auction sale in mind, we 
may better understand at least two important documents from 
Tun-huang, in which the character ch‘ang "A appears several 
times. Both documents are financial accounts for Buddhist mon- 
asteries. So far as I know, no satisfactory interpretation has 
hitherto been advanced for the character ch‘ang, which, as now 
appears probable, is a simple abbreviation of ch‘ang-i or auction 
sale. 

The first manuscript is on the back of a Mu-lien pien wén Hit 
$#5C *° in the collection of the national Library of Peiping. It was 
first published in the Bulletin of the Library in 1931 *° and later 
utilized by Hstane Ta in the original version of his “ 'T‘ang-tai 
su-chiang k‘ao” in 1934.** Hstane, however, misunderstood the 
names of articles auctioned by several monks as titles of ballads 
sung by these monks to lay groups in order to collect donations. 
No doubt realizing the improbability of his interpretation, he has 
omitted this reference in a revised version of his work in 1944. 

The articles mentioned in the manuscript include tzi-lo hsieh yii 
JRRERENY (to be read liang MW), i.e., a pair of purple gauze slip- 
pers, which was auctioned for 580 ch‘ih R of cloth; a fei-mien- 
ling per PrN BW, i.e., a crimson silk quilt filled with floss, auc- 
tioned for 1520 ch‘ih; a shan JA i.e., a fan, for 55 ch‘ih; pai-ling wa 
AM i.e., a pair of white silk socks, for 170 ch‘th; another pair 
of pai-ling wa for 300 ch‘ih; and a huang-chin p‘o HH (to be 
read huang-hua pei #) i.e., a painted yellow quilt, for 500 
ch‘ih. These articles probably had been donated to the monastery 


3° Pien-wén is a type of literature (usually stories) with illustrations to popularize 
religious teachings. It flournished in the T‘ang period. According to Dr. Cuov 
Yi-liang AjIA—R (in his review of Hsiang Ta‘s “ T‘ang Tai su-chiang k‘ao” in the 
T‘u-shu chou-k‘an fal = J Fi) no. 6 of the Ta-kung pao KAR, Tientsin, Feb. 8, 
1947) the character pien probably came from pien-hsiang Ba AH “ (Buddhist) 
illustrations.” 

*° Kuo-li Pei-p‘ing T‘u-shu-kuan kuan-k‘an gy 4t2zB fal ee Bi BE 5.6 (1931) .79. 
Another interesting point is that in this manuscript the character yii f# seems to be 
used to indicate a “shortage” instead of a “ surplus.” 

“1 YCHP 16 (1934) .119-132. 
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and the proceeds from the auction were to be distributed among 
the monks, who received 150 ch‘ith each. The prices of the articles 
are very high, as one would expect at an auction for benevolent 
purposes. There is, of course, a general correspondence between 
the normal value of the objects and the sums listed here, and it 
is possible that the articles mentioned in this manuscript may 


have been plural. 

The other manuscript is Number 2638 in the collection of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale. Nasa Toshisada has quoted it in part 
in a supplementary note (pp. 80-81) to his important article on 
liang-hu %F * (i.e., oil-making households attached to monas- 


“ Ryoko ko YB FAS pp. 1-82, reprinted from Shinabukkyd shigaku ARE 
SBS 21,2, 4 (1938). 

To this excellent article I wish to add two supplementary notes. First, under the 
Ch‘ing dynasty oil-making households known as yu-liang hu whe FA existed in the 
Ta-t‘ung area of northern Shansi. Apparently not belonging to any monastery, they 
paid regularly to the government taxes, which, together with other taxes, were for- 
warded to Peking. According to the Kuang-hsii k‘uai-chi piao HER #2 (1901 
ed.) 2.18b by Liu Yiieh-yiin ZY HSE, the Board of Revenue received from Shansi 
2404.20 taels in 1887 and 2195.55 taels in 1888 as yu-liang ts‘ai-kang yen-chien téng-hu 
ko WHREHE AL Be DASE ARR, i.e., levies on oil-making, yeast-making, soda-making 
and other households. These amounts were the regular sums to be collected in a year 
with an intercalary month and an ordinary year respectively. According to the 
Ta-t‘ung fu-chih Kil ) oprod (1782 ed.) 13.49a-b, such levies in this area can be 
traced back to about 1751. 

Second, the term po-shih fait meaning something like “ master ” and referring to 
craftsmen and the like from T‘ang to Ch‘ing times is discussed at length on pp. 27-35. 
In modern Chinese the term has largely been replaced by pa-shih FER | which 
is probably its variant form. In Mandarin, we say ch‘é pa-shih Hide “a profes- 
sional cart driver,” hua-érh pa-shih FE EH “a professional gardener,” etc. In 
the Tsinan dialect of Shantung, even prostitutes are called pa-shih. This use may 
have been influenced by the older term, ch‘a po-shih PSS i oe referring to a waiter or 
waitress, because a leading prostitute in Tsinan is sometimes playfully called a 
ch‘a-hu kai-érh, FEBS |, lit. “ top cover of a teapot.” For information on the 
Tsinan dialect I am indebted to Mr. Zunvair Yur FRE of the Chinese-Japanese 
Library of the Harvard-Yenching Institute. 

The Kuo-yii tz‘ii-tien [ot 3 Shanghai 1943, 1.16 and 1.37 defines pa-shih 
fe (EH) as “one who is specialized in a trade” Bf ¥¥—BAXFF and po-shih 
as “a professional title ” Hit 3e FARE, but fails to connect the two terms. On pa-shih 
also see Rolf Stern, TP 35 (1939) .97, note 2. Professor F. W. Curaves has pointed 
out the possibility that pa-shih may have been a borrowing back from the Turkish 
baysi, Mongolian baysi, or Manchu bahsi, which was of course borrowed directly or 
indirectly from the Chinese po-shih. Such borrowings back and forth are fairly 
common. See Petuiot, TP 27(1930) .14-15, 45-46, note 3. 
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teries) but offered no interpretation of the character ch‘ang "A 
in the manuscript. It is a financial report made in 936 by three 
monks, who were in charge of donations 48 *), on the income and 
expenses of a number of monasteries in the preceeding three years. 
Since it bears the red imprints of a seal, Ho-hsi Tu-séng-t‘ung yin 
i] PEABIF EFM , the report evidently was presented to the Tu-séng- 
t‘ung or Chief Superintendent of monks in the Sha-chou “JH area 
in modern Kansu province. Under receipts the first entry reads: 
C4F BAS RE BMARIAR, which means, “In the chi 
C (read ssi EB) year (i.e., 933) clothes and other things donated 
by the government were auctioned for 2320 ch‘ih of cloth.” Al- 
though I do not have access to the original document and NaBa 
does not list the entries immediately following this one, it is more 
than probable that ch‘ang here means auction sale. According to 
this report, each monk or nun received sixty ch‘ih as a share of 
the donation, and the young disciples, male and female, each 
received thirty ch‘ih, or half that amount. 

If my interpretation is correct, these two manuscripts provide 
us with more information on auction sales. The second manu- 
script is dated 936; the first one cannot be much later; it may 
even be earlier. From them we may infer that donated articles 
were auctioned (probably to the public), that the auction was 
conducted not by one monk alone, but by several monks, and 
that the income was distributed among various members of the 
monastic community on an established scale. 

As for lottery tickets, there is an early reference in the collec- 
tion of Yiian statutes entitled T‘ung-chih t‘iao-ko Wimll(E# . In 
the year 1288, it was reported to the central government that 
in various places south of the Yangtze River, it was the usual 
practice for disciples who were newly admitted to the monasteries 
FAP SFEC{EGE to hold public lotteries for profit 44M4#I on the 
excuse of raising money for more buildings. They provided a 
few tens of prizes #/% and made lottery slips of bamboo or wood 
42% in thousands or tens of thousands. These lottery slips were 
then distributed and entrusted to powerful and influential families 
for sale. On the day designated for drawing the lots, people would 
assemble like clouds from far and near, not infrequently in 
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thousands. Of course, the monasteries made good profits in run- 
ning these lotteries. At first only monasteries in or near cities 
sponsored them; later the example was followed by even more 
secluded monasteries in quiet mountains and forests. Considering 
such lotteries to be a form of gambling, the government prohibited 
them immediately. 

After the Yiian, the history of lottery tickets is obscure until 
the nineteenth century when they were issued in Kwangtung 
province to gamble on the wei-hsing l@ZE, i. e., surnames of suc- 
cessful candidates in the next civil service examination. People 
who bought tickets could bet on a list of surnames. Those who 
hit the most surnames of successful candidates won. It became 
very popular, and those who ran them made a good profit. The 
wei-hsing lottery was prohibited by the government in 1875, but 
then the gamblers moved to Macao to continue their business 
under Portuguese protection. In 1885, upon a joint memorial by 
the Imperial Commissioner P‘Enc Yii-lin 3434, Governor CHANG 
Chih-tung %-Z44, et al., the wei-hsing was legalized and made 
subject to taxes.** 

Although the wei-hsing as basis for lottery may have been a 
purely native discovery, it is remarkable that foreign lottery 
tickets were widely circulated in nineteenth century China. From 
an editorial in an issue of the short-lived Ching-hua pao ‘akth 


in 1901,*° we read: 


*8 T‘ung-chih t'iao-ko 28.7b-8a. 

“* Kuang-hsii_chéng-yao JGFRECEE compiled by Suin T*ung-shéng Pet AE 
(1909 ed.) 11.6a-7a. According to this memorial, wei-hsing gamblers were arrested 
and fined from 1864 to 1871. Also see Fo-shan Chung-i-hsiang chih vbig iy exethas, 
1923, 11.17a-b. 

*° According to a handwritten note signed by J. S., presumably an original owner 
of the copies which are now in the Chinese-Japanese Library of the Harvard-Yenching 
Institute, the Ching-hua pao was “a magazine issued at Peking, after the Boxers’ 
trouble. Only six copies [i.e., issues] were brought into circulation, after which the 
Editor was arrested, press and all records confiscated by order of the Empress Dowager 
who considered it to be ‘too pro-foreign, and injurious to her government, especially 
as it was printed in plain and simple language within grasp of the simple folks.” 
The magazine was a semi-monthly. The number quoted here was the fifth issue for 
the middle of the tenth moon in 1901. 
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Some days ago, a proposal was made to Prince Ch‘ing i-F requesting the 
issue of lottery tickets aa be ee. At present, this has not been started 
in Peking, but the Luzon tickets 249828 of the South Seas, the German 
lottery tickets (#894222 of Kiaochow, the wei-hsing tickets of Kwangtung, 
and the relief lottery tickets j¢444## in the northern and southern prov- 
inces, under numerous names, are sold everywhere. Since our government 
cannot prohibit them, it may be better to issue something like them ourselves 
so that some of our interests will be saved. Consequently now in Hupei 
province, people are planning to issue a kind of lottery tickets. They imitate 
the foreign regulations and call the tickets fu-ch‘ien p‘iao ‘Bi @.*° 


It is clear that the editor considered lottery tickets a foreign 


institution.* 
The use of lottery in general, however, was known to the Chinese 


for many centuries and was not an importation. The ancient work 
Hsiin-tzi_ 47-¥-** says, “ Lot-drawing and buckle-throwing are 
used for the sake of impartiality” RARHM4, RMUBAM 
Another ancient work, the Shén tzi M+ ,*° informs us that money 
or land was divided by buckle-throwing and horses were divided 
by stick-throwing RFUAH, RROD: ZAR, TAZA 
£4 in order to prevent complaints. It is reported in the Hou Han 
shu 41.12a-b that in 25 A. D. the peasant revolutionists or bandits 
known as the Red Eyebrows %F/H cast lots to select a nominal 
leader from among three candidates. From Hou Han shu 68.1b 
we learn that about the same time a commander of government 


‘°The term fu-ch‘ien probably was borrowed from the Japanese tomikuji ee ite 
“lottery tickets.” It is interesting to note that lottery tickets were issued mostly 
by monasteries in Japan in the middle of the Edo period. See the article on tomitsuki 
Ein the Nihon keizaishi daijiten AAS RkYE HAREM, 2.1193b-1195a. 

47 The lottery tickets in Hupei mentioned in this magazine were issued when CHANG 
Chih-tung was the viceroy. CHanc’s petition (dated Jan. 11, 1902) for imperial per- 
mission mentions several kinds of native and foreign lotteries. CHANc’s tickets, 
named ch‘ien-chiian ts‘ai-p‘iao 5s $5 FG were to be distributed in the prefectures 
and districts, which for this purpose had been graded into three classes. This semi- 
voluntary sale did not meet with a good response from the people. On Oct. 25, 1902, 
the Viceroy had to present another petition to change the lottery to a compulsory 
pei-k‘uan chiian FRERKER or “indemnity contribution (or tax).” See Chang Wén- 
hsiang kung ch‘iian-chi ARACHERAE, Tsou-kao ie 33.16b-17a; 34.1a-2a. Also 
see Hst’ K‘o PTI , Ch‘ing-pai lei-ch‘ao Jig PERS , ts‘é 35, Tu-po lei BA TBAB 
pp. 4-5, 22-23. 

48 Hesiin-tzi chi-chieh ij FESR (1891 ed.) 8.1b; not translated in H. H. Duss, 
The Works of Hsiintse, London, 1928. 

“° Erh-shih-érh tzit ch‘tian-shu —.--—-¥-4> Feed. 1b-2a, 4a. 
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forces wrote the names of his generals on bamboo slips, which he 
put in a tube. The general whose name was drawn was to cover 
the rear while the others were retreating. 

Moreover, the history of lottery is hardly separable from that 
of games and methods of divination.” The character ch‘ien %& 


°° In this connection I wish to call attention to two terms, kuan-p‘u PE and 
pu-mai eB (not to be confused with p‘u-mai zB in note 2 above), which appear 
many times in works describing city life in the two capitals of the Sung dynasty. The 
two terms are discussed by A. C. Movute in two notes in his article “ Wonder of the 
Capital” in The New China Review 3 (1920) .12-17, 356-367, which is a translation of 
passages from the Tu-ch‘éng chi-shéng PHRAE HE (author’s preface dated 1235). 
In the first note Moute defines p‘o-mai (i.e., p‘u~mai) as “to sell by auction (more 
commonly tA)” and identifies kuan-p‘o (i.e., kuan-p‘u) with hsiang-p‘u irked 
“to wrestle” or “ box” (p.16). In the second note, he corrects himself on kuan-p‘u 
and concludes “it would seem that . . . kuan-p‘o had at Hang-chou some connec- 
tion with p‘o-mai and described the sale by some kind of auction, or perhaps, lottery 
of sweets and other delicacies and toys and so forth” (p. 356). / 

Kuan-p‘u definitely referred to gambling by means of games of chance like coin- 
throwing and lot-drawing for prizes, which from the dealers’ point of view meant 
the sale of goods. It was probably similar to the hoop-, ring-, and dart-throwing 
games in American fairs and amusement centers. According to the T'ung-ching méng- 
hua lu 7.12b the prizes included not only delicacies and toys, but also curios and 
other valuables, even chariots, horses, real estate, and sing-song and dancing girls. 
In some cases one could gamble one hu Fj (a large unit of silver or gold, synonymous 
with a ting iE ) for thirty hu AW Y—FEE=ABE . Coin-throwing for kuan-p‘u 
is reported in the Kuei-hsin tsa-chih SSE REGS (Hsiieh-chin t‘ao-yiian ed.) Hsii-chi 

Sf A.37a, which says, “ One hears that in the reign of Li-tsung FS (1225-1274) , 
in the spring the market game kuan-p‘u was imitated in the imperial gardens. It was 
done by small eunuchs among themselves. When it came to [the turn of] the 
Emperor, they would provide him with coins having tails (or heads?) on both sides 
$i GB PEE at the second or third: throw so as to make fun.” Since kuan-p‘u was 
in theory prohibited as a form of gambling, the restriction was lifted officially for 
only a few days (known as fang kuan-p‘u TBE ) during festival seasons. 

The term p‘u-mai, meaning “ gamble” or “ sell,”” seems to have applied to games 
of chance played by hawkers and peddlers with their customers, as a sideline to 
regular sales. Thus it may be considered synonymous with kuan-p‘u, only on a 
smaller scale. There is no evidence that p‘u-mai was sale by auction. The identifica- 
tion of kuan-p‘u with hsiang-p‘u “ wrestling” is, of course, unjustified. In the terms 
kuan-p‘u, p‘u-mai, and hsiang-p‘u, as well as in p‘u-mai “ bidding for tax farming,” 
the only element common to the meanings of the character p‘u is “to hit.” 

The p‘u in p‘u-mai, “to gamble or sell,” is also written po fi. a character for 
“gambling” in general. In the Yiian play Yen Ch‘ing po yii ane Fy (BA (Yiian 
ch‘ti hsiian 7c Hh Sse. Han-fén-lou ed. ts‘é 8, 15a-17a), we learn that fish could be 
gambled for by throwing six coins and won if five or six of the coins fall alike, 
described as wu-ch‘un, liu-ch‘un Aan sé, “ five-unmixed ” or “ six-unmixed.” The 
coins to be thrown were called t‘ou-ch‘ien BASE (same as Fe BE in the Kuei-hsin 
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refers to sticks used for either gambling or divination. The char- 
acter ch‘ou # is used for chips, tokens, or sticks representing 
prizes in various games, in addition to lottery tickets. The 
character chiu Mi for the lottery itself, according to traditional 
philologists,** is closely related to kow #43 in t‘ou-kow +e 54, 
“ buckle-throwing ” mentioned above. But its phonetic kuwez or 
rather ch‘iu #@ ©? may also indicate a general connection with the 
tortoise shells used by ancient Chinese for divination. 

Since the earliest references to the four money-raising institu- 
tions invariably link them to the Buddhist organization, we may 
tentatively assume their monasterial origin. This however does 
not mean that each of them was an importation from India. Sale 
by auction in medieval monasteries is the only case in which the 
Indian influence is fairly certain. The other three institutions 
may have been a Chinese innovation, because the general concepts 
and. practices of moneylending, mutual help, and lot-drawing 
were undoubtedly familiar to the Chinese prior to the introduction 
of Buddhism. The remarkable point is that Buddhist monasteries 
and their communal wealth apparently have provided favorable 
conditions for the growth of financial institutions and thus exerted 
considerable influence on the social and economic life of the 
secular world. 


tsa-chih quoted above) “coins used as dice.” In the famous novel Shui-hu chuan 
IKI chap. 37, we also find Li K‘uei 423 gambling with t‘ou-ch‘ien. Cf. Pearl 
Buck, All Men Are Brothers, 1937, p. 657 and J. H. Jackson, Water Margin 1937, 
2.523. Both translators have rendered t‘ou-ch‘ien incorrectly as “ dice.” 

51 Shu-wén chieh-tzii ku-lin BE ICH Fa PK pp. 1224-1225. 

52 The ancient name Ze for Kucha is traditionally pronounced sies4 ch‘iu-tz‘t. 
The character ch‘iu 3K is sometimes written FAK plus MH, with the latter as its 
phonetic. 

°° The modern term for auction is p‘ai-mai $1 ¥¥, in which the character p‘ai 4 
may have been related to p‘u, “ to hit,” discussed above. Sale by auction is generally 
considered to be an imported practice. In guides to cities like Peiping and Shanghai 
compiled under the Republic, auction stores $8 17 are classified in the category of 
yang-hang PET (i.e., “ foreign companies ”); several of them even have yang-hang 
as part of their titles. Pawnshops periodically invite dealers to inspect unredeemed 
articles and to make bids for them. Such sales are known as ta-tang ¥J $$, meaning 
something like “to get rid of pawned articles” and the bidding is known as féng 
chia-érh + (8 i. literally “to put a price in an envelope.” (Cf. Pei-p‘ing féng-su 
lei-chéng, p. 433.) This is believed to be a native practice, but its history is not 
known. In the Yiian tien-chang 27.8a-b the disposal of unredeemed articles is called 
hsia-chia THe “to remove from the shelves,” but there is no information as to 
how the articles were sold. 











A TECHNIQUE FOR ESTIMATING THE NUMERICAL 
STRENGTH OF THE EARLY MANCHU 
MILITARY FORCES * 


Cuaoyine Fane 23k 


I 
Tue PrRoBLEM 


The early documents of the Ch‘ing dynasty relating to the 
military affairs of the Manchus seldom mention either the total 
number of men serving in the standing army or the number of men 
sent out on expeditions. When a reference is given to indicate 
the numerical strength of the army, it is usually given as “so 
many men from each Company.” * Unless we know the number 
of Companies in a particular year, we can make an estimate of 
neither the potential strength of the Manchu Army, nor how 
many men took part in an expedition. 

During the Manchu expedition to inner Mongolia in 1634, 
thousands of Mongols were recruited to serve under Mongolian as 
well as Manchu Banners.’ The combat troops sent on this expedi- 
tion were recorded as being composed of eight guards and twenty 
cavalrymen from each Company.‘ The strength of the standing 
army under the Manchus is also recorded as “so many men from 


1 Prepared for the Chinese History Project in connection with the military section 
of the book to be published under the title: History of Chinese Society: Ch‘ing (1644- 
1912). The project is under the sponsorship of the University of Washington in 
cooperation with Columbia University. 

? A Company, the basic unit in the organization of the Eight Banners, was called 
niru in Manchu and tso-ling Ef in Chinese. It is a unit that includes not only 
the original group of warriors but also their families, and all their descendants. T. F. 
Wane in “The Army of the Chinese Empire” (Chinese Repository, XX, 5, May, 
1851, p. 257) did not venture any translation but simply called it tsoling. Later it 
was translated as “Company” (BruNNERT and Hacetstr6m, Present Day Political 
Organization of China, Shanghai, 1912, No. 726, p. 326). Lacking a more suitable 
English equivalent, this translation is used here. 

® Ch‘ing T'ai-tsung shih-lu TEAC BERK (hereafter referred to as CSL II) 18/23a- 
25b, 22/1'7b-21b. 

* Ibid., 18/22a; see note 21. 
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each Company.” The K‘ang-hsi Ta-Ch‘ing hui-tien, completed in 
1690, is the first official publication containing information on this 
matter. It records the number of soldiers in the standing army at 
that time as being eighty-nine men from each Manchu or Mon- 
golian Company and forty-seven men from each Chinese Com- 
pany.’ However, since it does not give the number of Companies, 
it is impossible to make a calculation. The key to the numerical 
strength of the Manchu army in a given year is the number of 
Companies existing during that year. 

The Manchus began to organize their men into Companies in 
1601.° By 1615 there were approximately two hundred Manchu 
Companies divided into eight Banners.’ As they conquered 
Chinese and Mongolian territories, the soldiers of these nationali- 
ties who surrendered to them were organized into Companies and 
Banners. There was a Mongolian Corps in 1626 which expanded 
into two Banners before 1631 * and into eight Banners in 1635.° 
Similarly, two Chinese Banners organized in 1637 expanded into 
four Banners in 1639 and into eight Banners in 1643.*° The 
number of Companies of each nationality was increased, until in 
1735 there were 678 Companies in Peking under the Eight 
Manchu Banners, 207 under the Eight Mongolian Banners, and 
270 under the Eight Chinese Banners."* This increase in the 
number of Companies, in the period from 1601 to 1735, was a 
gradual one. The need for the Manchu Army declined after 1735, 
and the number of Companies remained almost unchanged from 


° K‘ang-hsi Ta-Ch‘ing hui-tien RRA et 81/12b-13a. 

° Ch‘ing T“ai-tsu Wu-huang-ti shih-lu WARS HA Peking, 1932, 2/1b-2a. 

7 Ibid., 2/9a. 

* There is no record of the creation of the Mongolian Banner nor any record of its 
division into two Banners. The first time the Mongolian troops were mentioned as 
a separate unit was in 1626 when Unege TRAN (d. 1685) was made commander 
of the Mongolian troops from the Eight (Manchu) Banners (Man-chou shih-lu I DH 
Fok 8/198-199). In 1631 two Mongolian Banners were mentioned as being in the 
siege of Ta-ling-ho, one Banner under Unege and the other under Obondoi BASSE 
(CSL II 9/22a-b) . 

° The Eight Mongolian Banners were mentioned for the first time in 1635 (CSL 
II 22/19a-21a). 

2° Pa-chi t‘ung-chih (ch‘u-chi) TI BEBE (PIE) , 1739, 1/14a-l5a. 

1 Ibid., chiian 3-16. 
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then until 1912. In the 1880’s there were 675 Manchu Companies, 
204 Mongolian Companies, and 266 Chinese Companies.’* The 
official publications after 1735 listed the number of Companies 
under the Twenty-four Banners, and the records of military 
matters usually mention the total number of men from the 
Banner Forces. Therefore, it is only for the period between 1601 
and 1735 that the actual number of Companies is necessary in 
determining the numerical strength of the Manchu army for each 
year. 


II 


THE SOLUTION 


In the early years, i.e., the seventeenth century, the Manchus 
kept the number of their Companies a military secret. Only in 
a few instances before 1735 did they indirectly indicate it in 
publications. Hence to determine the number of Companies in 
an earlier period, it is necessary to consult works published after 
1735. One method is to discover, if possible, the number of 
Companies existing in one of the earlier years and the number of 
newly created Companies for each additional year. During the 
Ch‘ing dynasty one scholar is known to have used this method to 
compile a list of the number of Companies year by year. This 
man was Wane Ch‘ing-yiin = B22 (1798-1862), who mentions 
in the Shih-ch‘ii yii-chi,* his book on the government of the 
Ch‘ing dynasty, that during the winter of 1840 he compiled such 
a list by the use of information given in chiian 837 of the Chia- 
ch‘ing edition of the Ta-Ch‘ing hui-tien. He was extremely 
cautious in revealing a military secret which the Manchus had 
guarded so well during the early days. He claimed that he had 
made only one copy of the list to be shown to some friends and 
that no duplicate copy should be made by anyone. He did not 
publish this list in his book. 

The Chia-ch‘ing edition of the Ta-Ch‘ing hui-tien, mentioned by 


12 Kuang-hsii 48 Ta-Ch‘ing hui-tien, 1899, 84/3a-4b. This passage is identical 
with the Chia-ch‘ing Ta-Ch‘ing hzi-tien of 1813 (67/3a-4a), even as to the mistake of 
giving the total number of the Manchu Companies as 681, which should be 675. 

18 Shih-ch‘ii yii-chi Fy FaLERE , reprint of about 1933, 2/22b-23b. 
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Wane Ch‘ing-yiin, lists the number of Companies as of 1643 and 
adds the number of newly created Companies from 1644 to 1813." 
The Ch‘ien-lung edition of the T'a-Ch‘ing hui-tien, printed in 1764, 
begins the list with 1614 instead of 1643."° The figures given in 
these two editions are otherwise the same. The information given 
in the 1764 edition of the Ta-Ch‘ing hui-tien has been used for 
the compilation of Table I. 

A study of this table reveals that in some instances it does not 
agree with earlier and definitely reliable sources, such as the 
Ch‘ing shih-lu. As an example, in 1615 there were approximately 
two hundred Companies, all Manchu, but the Ch‘ien-lung Ta- 
Ch‘ing hui-tien estimates that in 1614 there were 308 Manchu 
Companies, 76 Mongolian Companies, and 16 Chinese Companies 
totaling four hundred Companies.’*® The 7ai-tsung shih-lu states 
that an expedition of four hundred soldiers, one soldier from each 
Company,’’ was dispatched in 1634. Therefore in 1634 there 
should have been four hundred Companies, but the figures given 
in the Ch‘ien-lung Ta-Ch‘ing hui-tien total 446 for that year.’* 
From these discrepancies we have concluded that the figures in the 
Ch‘ien-lung Ta-Ch‘ing hui-tien are unreliable for the earlier period. 
Table I is included for comparison with the results obtained by a 
different method described below. 

The other work used to calculate the number of Companies 
during any year in the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries 
is the first edition of the Pa-ch%t t‘ung-chih, “ General History of 
the Eight Banners.” Printed in 1739 in 250 chiian, it contains 
information about the Manchus and their Eight Banner system 
from the late sixteenth century to 1735. Chiian three to sixteen 
of this work contain the history of each Company, the time of its 
creation, the nationality or origin of its members, and the names 
of the men holding captaincy in the Company. Of the 1155 Com- 
panies existing in 1735, the year of formation is given for 718. 
For the remaining 437 Companies, the year of formation is either 
not mentioned or is indicated in a vague way, such as “ formed 

14 Chia-ch‘ing Ta-Ch‘ing hui-tien shih-li (34 ) 837/3b-18a. 

15 Ch'ien-lung Ta-Ch‘ing hui-tien tsé-li (AP) 171/1a-8b. 

16 Ibid., 171/1b. *7 CSL II 21/21b-22a. *8See Table I. 
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at the beginning of the dynasty,” or “formed with the surplus 
men from such and such a Company when so and so was serving 
as captain.” The following three methods have been used to 
determine the approximate year of formation for these 437 
Companies: 


(1) Studying the biography of the first captain of the Company, when 
such a biography is available, may sometimes determine the exact 
year of formation.?® 

(2) In determining the year in which a group of men belonging to a Com- 
pany joined the Manchus, an approximate year can be established.?° 

(8) By counting the number of captains in a Company and comparing 
it with the number of captains of Companies whose year of formation 
is known, an approximate time may be assigned. 


7° The Sixteenth Company of the Second Regiment of the Bordered White Banner 
may serve as an example. It is recorded in the Pa-ch%i t‘wng-chih (7/lla) as being 
formed by men taken from Holohoi’s Company. According to Holohoi’s biography 
he was executed in March 1651, hence the new Company could not have been 
formed later. The First Company of the Fifth Regiment of the same Banner is 
recorded in the Pa-ch%i t‘ung-chih (7/23a) as formed with the surplus men from 
four other Companies. Its first captain was vice-president of a board—Icangga 
4F Fz [|]. According to the tables of high officials of the Six Boards in the Ch‘ing- 
shih-kao eee (186/12b-18a), Icangga served as junior vice-president of the 
Board of Revenue from 1682-1683. Hence this new Company could only have been 
created during those two years or shortly thereafter, because of the practice of 
addressing a man by his highest rank even after he left his office. As 1684 was 
the year of the creation of the largest number of new Companies, this one is also 
put in the group under that year. 

*°'To this group belong most of the Companies whose year of formation is given 
as kuo-ch‘u [aq 40 (in the early years of the dynasty), which may mean any year 
from 1601 to 1643. For example, Eidu (1562-1621) joined T‘ai-tsu as early as ca. 
1583. His descendants held the hereditary captaincy of nine Companies in the First 
Regiment of the Bordered Yellow Banner, and among these Companies three were 
in the kuo-ch‘u group (Pa-ch% t‘ung-chih 3/1b-5a). These were all put under 1601, 
the earliest year of formation of the Companies. The First Company of the Fourth 
Regiment of the same Banner is recorded as formed with men from Hada. Hada 
was conquered by T“ai-tsu in 1600, and it was partially to organize the large number 
of captives from that region that the system of Companies was introduced (Ch‘ing 
T“ai-tsu Wu-huang-ti shih-lu 2/1b). This and other Companies of people from Hada 
are listed under ca. 1601. In 1610 a large group of people from the valleys of the 
Ussuri and Hurka Rivers in eastern Kirin joined T‘ai-tsu, and these men were 
organized into Companies with their former chiefs as captains (ibid., 2/4b). The 
Companies of this group, such as the Thirteenth Company of the First Regiment of 
the Plain White Banner (Pa-ch‘i t‘ung-chih 5/la) are all listed under the years 


1602-1614. 
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By these methods the year of formation for each of the 437 
Companies is determined, as shown in Table II. After testing, 
the number of Companies listed in this table are found to be more 
in accord with the known facts than those in Table I. For 
example, the number of Companies in 1615 was 199, a difference 
of one, and that for 1634 was four hundred, which is exactly the 
number indicated in the Shih-lu. There is one other source for 
the period prior to 1735 which gives an indication of the number 
of Companies. This is the Ch‘in-chéng p‘ing-ting Shuo-mo fang- 
liieh, a collection of documents concerning Emperor Shéng-tsu’s 
expeditions against Galdan, Khan of the Olot Mongols, to gain 
control of the Khalkha Mongols in the years 1690 and 1697. In 
chiian seventeen, pages 15a to 16a, there is a description of the 
dispatch of one detachment of Manchu and Mongolian soldiers 
from Peking late in 1695. It states that the total number of the 
detachment was 3470 and that they were composed of four men 
from each Manchu and Mongolian Company. Hence the number 
of Manchu and Mongolian Companies in Peking in 1695 should 
have been 867.5. Table II gives the number as 867, but Table I 
has 864, proving that the figures in Table II are more correct 
than those in Table I. 


Ill 
DEMONSTRATION OF THE Use or TABLE II 


The following examples demonstrate the use of Table II in 
estimating the numerical strength of the standing army under 
the Manchus and in estimating the number of men dispatched 
on various campaigns during the seventeenth century. 


Example 1 
In the K‘ang-hsi Ta-Ch‘ing hui-tien, chiian eighty-one, pages 
12b-13a, there is a section entitled Pa-cht chia-ping AHEPSE , 
“The Soldiers (i.e., non-officers) in the Banner Forces,” which 
records: 


From each Manchu and Mongolian Company there are selected two van- 
guards, two bodyguards, seventeen guards, six cavalry sergeants, forty cavalry- 
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men including one bowyer, two sergeants of the infantry, eighteen infantrymen, 
and two ironsmiths. From each Chinese Company there are selected four 
cavalry sergeants, thirty cavalrymen, one sergeant of the infantry, and twelve 


infantrymen.** 


This implies that the standing army of the Manchus in the 1680’s 
was composed of eighty-nine men from each Manchu and Mon- 
golian Company and forty-seven men from each Chinese Com- 
pany. Table II for the year 1690 places 797 Manchu and 
Mongolian Companies and 263 Chinese Companies in Peking. 
Multiplying 797 by 89 we find 70,933 men in military service 
under Manchu and Mongolian Banners. Forty-seven times 263 
equals 12,361, or the number of soldiers under Chinese Banners. 
Therefore in 1690, at the time the Manchus began their contest 
with Galdan for the control of the Khalkha Mongols, they had 
a potential army of 83,294 men in Peking. 

We also know that at this time the Manchus had the following 
number of men in each of the branches of the Banner Forces: 





(1) The two vanguards divisions (2x 797) 1,594 
(2) The bodyguards (2x 797) 1,594 
(3) The eight guards divisions (17 x 797) 13,549 
(4) The sixteen cavalry divisions (45 x 797) 35,865 
(5) The infantry corps (20 x 797) 15,940 
(6) Bowyers and ironsmiths (3 x 797) 2,391 

Total Manchu and Mongolian 70,933 


*1In translating the titles of the officers, the classes of soldiers, and the branches 
of arms of the Banner Forces, I have not followed BrunNeRT and HacetstréM (op. 
cit.) except in the case of vanguard for ch‘ien-feng BUS and guard for hu-chiin 
at BE . In the list below are found the new translations of categories of soldiers as 
well as the units to which they belonged. 

1. Bodyguard, ch‘in-chiin #1 HE, is of two categories: the Imperial Bodyguards 
drawn from the Companies belonging directly to the throne; and the bodyguards to 
a prince of higher rank, drawn from the Companies belonging to his household. (Pa- 
chi t‘ung-chih 26/3b, 34/5b-6a, 12b-15b.) 

2. Cavalryman, ma-chia 5 FA or hsiao-ch‘i 4 oe of the 24 hsiao-ch‘i-ying (& »; 
cavalry divisions. 

3. Cavalry sergeant, ling-ts‘ui iE, of the same divisions. 

. Infantryman, pu-chiin Ge, of the infantry corps, pu-chiin-ying (#). 
. Sergeant of the infantry, pu-chiin ling-ts‘ui. 

. Bowyer, kung-chiang © [fF . 

. Ironsmith, t‘ieh-chiang $¢ DF. . 


ID Or eS 
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(7) The eight Chinese firearms divisions (34 x 263) 8,942 
(8) The infantry corps (13 x 263) 3,419 
Total Chinese 12,361 

Total standing army of Banner Forces in 1690 83,294 


The organization of the Manchu and Mongolian Companies 
was alike, but the men from the Chinese Companies were organ- 
ized differently. The differences were due to the fact that the 
Manchu and Mongolian combat soldiers were cavalrymen armed 
chiefly with bows and arrows. The Chinese combat soldiers, 
although called cavalrymen, formed the firearms corps, using 
muskets and artillery pieces.”? Therefore, in Manchu, the Chinese 
Banner Forces were called the ujen cooha, “troops with heavy 
equipment.” An early document referring to the vanguards or 
the guards means the men from Manchu and Mongolian Com- 
panies. If it refers to the cavalrymen, without specifying the 
nationality, it usually means the men from all the Companies: 
Manchu, Mongolian, and Chinese. The documents specify 
whether the Chinese Banners or Companies were involved in 
the period after the 1660’s. 


Example 2 


In 1629 T‘ai-tsung invaded China with his army, laid siege to 
Peking for a month early in 1630, and returned to Mukden in 
April. During this expedition he captured four cities east of 
Peking, where he then left garrison forces. After his return, he 
sent new garrison forces to relieve the ones already there. In 
June 1630 the four cities were recaptured by the Chinese, and the 
Manchu garrison forces were driven from China, sustaining serious 
losses. When this news reached T‘ai-tsung he was furious and 
bewailed the defeat to an assembly of his lieutenants. The Ch‘ing 
T‘ai-tsung shih-lu (II: 7/6a-b) gives the following account: 


*° The corps of the Chinese Bannermen was called the Han-chiin Huo-ch‘i-ying 
ye KEES in the K‘ang-hsi period (Ch‘in-chéng p‘ing-ting Shuo-mo fang-liieh 
17/17a; Ura Ren’ichi i he—: Kangun (Ujén cooha) ni tsuite iB it) 
= 4A 7 in Kuwabara hakushi kanreki kinen Téyd-shi ronsé (1931). 
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On the day jén-yin [T‘ien-ts‘ung 4/5.23-July 3, 1630] His Majesty came to 
the Throne Hall, assembled the princes, officers, and the people, and said to 
them: “In our last expedition each Company supplied either fifteen or twenty 
armored men. We destroyed strong frontier walls of the Ming Empire, swept 
into their territory, and by the grace of Heaven took their strongly fortified 
cities. The so-called selected troops of their empire were defeated in every 
engagement. After Heaven gave us [the cities], Tsun-hua, Yung-p‘ing, Luan- 
chou, and Ch‘ien-an, I ordered each Company to send three guards and 
twenty armored men to garrison these places. The numerical strength was 
greater than before. 


Here there is a comparison of numbers. There were fifteen to 
twenty men from each Company in the first expeditionary force 
and twenty-three men from each Company in the second. In that 
year there were 235 Companies. The number of men in the 
Banner Forces taking part in the first expedition was from thirty- 
five hundred to forty-seven hundred. This is a good guess. In the 
second expedition twenty-three men from each Company totaled 
5205 men. 


Example 3 


The following is also translated from the Ch‘ing Tai-tsung 
shih-lu (18/23a-24a) : 

On the day ping-shén [T‘ien-ts‘ung 8.3.10-April 7, 1634] His Majesty asked 
the princes and high officials what route should be taken by the expeditionary 
force to invade the Ming Empire. They replied that they had agreed on the 
highway through Shan-hai-kuan. His Majesty said, “ This report of the princes 
and high officials does not agree with the military situation. Our army should 
proceed directly to Hsiian-[hua] and Ta-{t‘ung] .. .” Then the Banner com- 
manders, officers, and sergeants were assembled at the Throne Hall to be 
given the orders for the expedition. Each Company was to send twenty 
cavalrymen and eight guards. 


This was the Manchu expedition to inner Mongolia which 
recruited thousands of Mongols into the Banner Forces, thus 
making it possible to expand the two Mongolian Banners to eight 
Banners. The expedition was composed of eight guards and 
twenty cavalrymen from each Company. In 1634, cavalrymen 
were taken from four hundred Companies. Companies for the 
Manchu and Mongolian guards numbered 367. The total strength 
was 367 times 8, or 2936 guards and eight thousand cavalrymen. 
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Example 4 


Late in 1673 Wu San-kuei rebelled in Yunnan, and in a short 
time the rebellion spread to nine provinces. It was crushed after 
more than seven years of fighting, the Manchu army forming the 
bulk of the combat troops. In referring to the numerical strength 
of their army, the Manchus refrained from giving the total num- 
ber and mentioned only the number of men from each Company. 
The first Banner Army dispatched to fight the rebels was sent 
early in 1674, soon after the news of the rebellion reached Peking. 
Rather than a full translation of the original account requiring 
extensive notes, a summary is given here. The original text is in 
the P*ing-ting san-ni fang-liieh.* 

The army was composed as follows: 


(a) From the vanguards’ division: half of the officers and men (i.e., 
one vanguard from each Manchu and Mongolian Company in addi- 
tion to the officers) 

(b) From the guards’ divisions: 152 officers, 7 men from each Manchu 
and Mongolian Company 

(c) From the cavalry divisions: 120 officers, 10 men (including two 
sergeants) from each Manchu and Mongolian Company 

(d) From the Chinese firearms divisions: 32 officers, 5 men (including 
one sergeant) from each Chinese Company 


Because this army was dispatched early in 1674, the number of 
Companies for 1673 should be ysed. In Table II, for the year 
1673, there were 527 Manchu and Mongolian Companies and 213 
Chinese Companies. Hence we know that: 


(1) From the Manchu and Mongolian Companies: 





(a) One vanguard from each Company 527 
(b) Seven guards from each Company 3,689 
(c) Ten cavalrymen from each Company 5,270 
9,486 
(2) From the Chinese Companies 
(d) Five men from each Company 1,065 
Total men, excluding officers 10,551 


°8 P‘ing-ting san-ni fang-liieh 72 = joy 60 chiian, in Ssii-k‘u-ch‘iian-shu 
chén-pén ch‘u-chi [G9 i BEE ARIE . 
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By the same method, the total number of Banner troops sent 
from Peking between 1674 and 1681 is found to be over fifty 
thousand. In addition there were about twenty-six thousand men 
from inner Mongolia and four thousand men from Manchuria 
who took part in this campaign, totaling eighty thousand men. 
If we count the number of officers and retainers (one for each 
soldier and from two to over a hundred for the officers, depending 
on rank) , the total number of Banner Forces sent to the various 
fronts during the seven years of this war should have been from 
one hundred and sixty to two hundred thousand men. 


IV 


FurtHer REMARKS 


(1). On examining Table II, one notes sudden increases in 
the number of Companies during certain periods. These occurred 
in the years 1601 to 1614, 1634, 1642, 1667 to 1674, 1683 to 1684, 
and 1695. The explanation lies in the fact that since the Manchu 
army was composed of a number of men from each Company, any 
increase in the number of Companies meant an expansion of the 
army. The Manchus began their military conquests with a small 
population. In the process of expansion they had to maintain a 
growing army, and in order to maintain that army they had to 
take captives to replace the losses and to increase the army’s 
strength. At first the captured enemy soldiers were organized into 
new Companies. This happened between 1601 and 1619 when 
the soldiers of the tribal states of Hada, Hoifa, Ula, and Yehe 
were absorbed. It happened again after the wars against the 
Mongols and the Chinese in the 1630’s. 

Because the size of the army was in direct proportion to the 
number of the Companies, the Manchus in preparing for a major 
war, created new Companies to increase the strength of their 
army. Thus in 1634 the increase of sixty-four Companies was a 
measure taken to prepare for the expeditions to Mongolia in 1634- 
1635. The creation of a hundred Chinese Companies in 1642 
was intended to aid in the conquest of China, which began less 
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than two years later. The increase of 115 Companies from 1667 
to 1673 proves that long before the Wu San-kuei rebellion, the 
Manchus had been prepared. From 1681 to 1685, as many as 
246 Companies were formed, partially to absorb the former 
soldiers under the feudal princes in southern China and partly 
in preparation for war with Russia over the control of northern 
Manchuria and with the Olot Mongols over the control of the 
Khalkha Mongols. Russia agreed to recognize a boundary be- 
tween Siberia and Manchuria in 1689, and although a few battles 
took place on the Amur River, actual war did not materialize in 
that sector. The war with the Olot Mongols was fought from 
1690 to 1697, and resulted in the Manchus’ gaining control of 
all Mongolia. The bitterest conflict took place during 1695 and 
1696. Table II shows that 1695 was a year in which a large 
number of Companies was formed. 

(2). Why did the Manchus stop forming Companies after 
1735? A larger army meant increased expenditures for its sup- 
port; for financial reasons there had to be a limit to the size of 
the military forces. After 1735 the Manchus began to depend 
more on the Chinese provincial troops, called the Lii-ying or 
Army of the Green Standard, to serve as combat troops for the 
campaigns inside China. In these cases a small number of Banner 
troops acted as guards for the headquarters. The last time the 
Banner troops served as the main combat force was in 1755-1759 
during the conquest of Sinkiang. Even then a large part of the 
expeditionary force was made up of Mongolian troops not in the 
Banner Forces. Thus the sparing use of Banner troops and long 
periods of peace resulted in the loss of the kind of training which 
only the battlefield could afford. Because of the changed condi- 
tions, there was no need for creating new Companies. 

(3). The number of Companies given in Table II includes only 
those called by the Manchus wai tso-ling 44fi{ , “ Companies 
belonging to the State.” These were Companies that supplied 
the combat troops. There were Companies belonging exclusively 
to the households of the Emperor and the members of the Im- 
perial Family. These were the so-called pao-i tso-ling (KE A, 
“ Companies of the Household.” A number of men from each of 
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these Companies also served as military guards but only to the 
persons to whom they belonged.** The Emperor on an expedition, 
or a prince sent off to battle, might bring the soldiers from his 
own Household Company as personal guards, but, except in the 
earlier days, not usually as combat troops. Besides the House- 
hold Companies there were also Companies in the garrison cities 
of China and Manchuria, called the chu-fang tso-ling BEB fff.” 
When the men of a garrison were mobilized for war duty, it was 
usually done with the entire garrison force as a unit rather than 
individual Companies of the garrison. There is no need to tabu- 
late the number of such Companies in order to determine the total 
numerical strength. 

(4). How many men constituted a Company? There is no 
positive answer to this question although there are references 
stating the number as three hundred men of service age and their 
families.” Probably before 1644 the regulation provided for some 
three hundred men of service age in a Company. The general 
practice was to take one of each three men for military service. 
In time, when the number of men in a Company multiplied to 
double its size, the surplus men were taken out to form a new 
Company, or the surplus men from several Companies were 
combined to form a new Company. There was also an organiza- 
tion known as pan-ké tso-ling FAH , ““ Half-Company,” which 
was formed with one hundred or less men and which was changed 
to a full Company when there were enough men.”’ This was the 
situation before 1644. After that year, because of the large num- 
ber of troops sent to various points in China on permanent gar- 
rison duty, the number of men required to constitute a full 
Company was from one to two hundred. This was still true in the 
1720’s.”® 

(5). In order to determine the total strength of a Manchu 
army in the field, the number of retainers and horses must be 


** Kuang-hsii Ta-Ch‘ing hui-tien 86/20a-21a; 95/5a-9b. 

°° Ibid., 86/4b-8b. 

°° Man-chou shih-lu 3/55, 4/85; Ming-Ch‘ing shih-liao BY Tra 2 BF, 3d series, 1/51a. 
*7 Pa-cht t‘ung-chih 3/17a-b, 28b-29a, 12/3b, passim. 

*8 Ibid., 36/21a; Ch‘ing Shih-tsung shih-lu fos TESZ EE BR 60/27. 
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included. Before 1644 each Company supplied its soldiers with 
weapons, horses, and equipment, and each soldier could bring a 
junior member of his family or bond-servants from his own house- 
hold. The spoils of war, including captured men, animals, and 
goods, were distributed among the soldiers as rewards, similar to 
the treatment of animals killed or captured during a hunting 
expedition. After 1644, when the law against pillaging was gradu- 
ally enforced, the soldiers began to receive monthly payment in 
silver and rations. Horses and equipment were then supplied by 
the state. Limitations on the number of retainers and horses had 
to be set, and in 1695 it was proclaimed that a soldier on an 
expedition was allowed one retainer and four horses: two horses 
for riding and two for packing.*® The number of retainers allowed 
an officer depended on his rank. The regulation as of 1695 was 
from two retainers for a lieutenant to ten retainers for a general.*° 
Such regulations probably changed from time to time,** but we 
can safely say that in an expedition before 1735 the number of 
soldiers should be multiplied by two and the number of officers 
by 4.1 * in order to get the estimated total of men taking part. 
The number of horses was at least twice the total number of men. 


°° Ch‘in-chéng p‘ing-ting Shuo-mo fang-liieh 17/15b. 

5° Tbid., 16/26a. 

*1 This can be seen from the number of horses allowed an officer in 1658 (Ch‘ing 
Shih-tsu shih-lu fos VENA FESR 114/11a-12a). 

°° This ratio of 4.1 retainers to an officer is reached by dividing the total number 
of 2048 retainers by the total number of 497 officers, as given in the Ch‘in-chéng 
p‘ing-ting Shuo-mo fang-liieh (16/23b-27a) . 
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TABLE I 
NuMBER OF CoMPANIES IN THE BANNER ForRcES 
(According to the Ta-Ch’ing hui-tien of 1764) 

Noum- Num- TOTAL Torau Noum- 

BER OF ToTaL BER OF | NuMBER |NUMBER OF| BER OF ToTaL ToTaL 

Man- NuMBER Mon- OF Mancuu Cui- NuMBER | NuMBER 
YEAR CHU OF GOLIAN Mon- AND Mon-| NESE OF or ALL 

Com- MaAncuu Com- GOLIAN GOLIAN Com- CHINESE Com- 

PANIES Com- PANIES OM- Com- PANIES OM- PANIES 

ADDED PANIES ADDED PANIES PANIES ADDED PANIES 
1614 — 308 _ 76 384 _ 16 400 
1616 2 310 —_ 76 386 _ 16 402 
1622 1 311 _— 76 387 _ 16 403 
1623 _— $11 | 77 388 _— 16 404 
1629 1 312 — 77 389 _— 16 405 
1630 — 312 10 87 399 2 18 417 
1631 — 312 1 88 400 —_ 18 418 
1632 — 312 3 91 403 18 421 
1633 —_ 312 1 92 404 _— 18 425 
1634 a 316 4 96 412 16 34 446 
1635 1 317 25 121 438 10 44 482 
1636 _ 317 1 122 439 1 45 484 
1637 _ 317 1 123 440 6 51 491 
1638 _ 317 — 123 440 2 53 493 
1639 _ 317 1 124 441 3 56 497 
1640 317 a: 125 442 2 58 500 
1642 —_ 317 3 128 445 100 158 603 
1643 1 318 _— 128 446 9 167 613 
1644 1 319 2 130 449 4 171 620 
1645 2 $21 2 132 453 12 183 636 
1646 — 321 1 133 454 17 200 654 
1647 — 321 _ 133 454 4 204 658 
1648 — 321 — 133 454 13 207 661 
1650 — 321 4 135 456 1 208 664 
1651 3 324 —_ 135 459 2 210 669 
1653 — 324 1 136 460 1 211 671 
1662 1 325 1 137 462 _— 211 673 
1664 1 326 —_— 137 463 —_— 211 674 
1665 g 328 1 138 466 — 211 677 
1666 3 331 _— 138 469 —_— 211 680 
1667 12 343 2 140 483 _ 211 694 
1668 8 351 3 143 494 1 212 706 
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TABLE I—Continued 











Num- Noum- TOTAL ToTaL Noum- 
BER OF TOTAL BER OF | NuMBER |NUMBER OF] BER OF TOTAL TOTAL 
AN- NuMBER ON- OF Mancuu Cui- NuMBER NuMBER 
YEAR CHU OF GOLIAN Mon- AND Mon-| NESE OF or ALL 
Com- Mancuu Com- GOLIAN GOLIAN Com- CHINESE Com- 
PANIES OM- PANIES Com- Com- PANIES Com- PANIES 
ADDED PANIES ADDED PANIES PANIES ADDED PANIES 
1669 23 374 6 149 523 2 214 737 
1670 6 380 2 151 531 — 214 745 
1671 _ 380 1 152 532 _— 214 746 
1672 27 407 10 162 569 _— 214 783 
1673 7 414 — 162 576 3 217 793 
1674 35 449 + 166 615 —_ 217 832 
1675 1 450 1 167 617 3 220 837 
1676 1 451 _— 167 618 —_ 220 838 
1677 1 452 _ 167 619 _ 220 839 
1679 _ 452 — 167 619 5 225 844 
1680 3 455 _— 167 622 1 226 848 
1681 2 457 —_ 167 624 5 231 855 
1682 6 463 2 169 632 _— 231 863 
1683 5 468 — 169 637 24 255 892 
1684 139 607 25 194 801 5 260 1061 
1685 3 610 — 194 804 5 265 1069 
1686 1 611 1 195 806 _ 265 1071 
1687 1 612 Z 196 808 _ 265 1073 
1693 _ 612 1 197 809 —_ 265 1074 
1694 5 617 _ 197 814 _ 265 1079 
1695 41 658 9 206 864 _— 265 1129 
1697 2 660 _ 206 866 _ 265 1131 
1698 —_ 660 1 207 867 _— 265 1132 
1699 1 661 —_ 207 868 1 266 1134 
1701 2 663 _— 207 870 _ 266 1136 
1701 1 664 — 207- 871 — 266 1137 
1704 1 665 _— 207 872 _— 266 1138 
1706 _ 665 — 207 872 1 267 1139 
1722 3 668 — 207 875 _ 267 1142 
1723 - 669 _— 207 876 — 267 1143 
1724 1 670 2 209 879 _— 267 1146 
3 673 — 209 882 _ 267 1149 
—_ 673 _ 209 882 5 272 1154 
1 674 — 209 883 aaa 272 1155 
1 675 _— 209 884 _ 272 1156 
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APPENDIX 


I. 


The first part of Table II is partially based on a study of two Japanese 
works on the early history of the Manchus, which have been recently acquired 
by the East Asiatic Collection of the Columbia University Library. The first 
work is a Japanese translation of the early documents in the Manchu script, 
known as the Man-wén lao-tang jy %3é#3% . These documents had been par- 
tially incorporated into the Ch‘ing Tai-tsu shih-lu as early as 1635 and were 
indifferently translated into Chinese in the 1920’s. A part of this Chinese 
translation appeared in a volume published by Chin-liang 4% in 1929 
under the title Man-chou lao-tang mi-lu Jig pNE Re ALS% ; another part ap- 
peared in serial form in the Palace Museum Weekly (fe jij, nos. 245- 
459, 1933-1935). This new Japanese translation was made by Fusioxa 
Katsuji 2 fi] #R— (1872-1935). It was published in 1939 by facsimile repro- 
duction of Dr. Fusioxa’s manuscripts under the title Mambun roto, in three 
volumes of 1757 consecutive pages. Although still in need of much editing 
in its present form, this Japanese version is the most complete and reliable 
one available and is of great value to those already familiar with the Shih-lu 
and other works on the early Manchus. 

While I was studying the Mambun roto and extracting the information 
concerning the Companies in the Manchu war machine, Dr. Yane Lien-sheng 
of Harvard University called my attention to the second Japanese work, ABE 
Takeo’s [al FSFE partially published study of the Manchu Company system 
in the Eight Banners entitled “ Hachihata Manshii ‘ niru ’ no kenkyi” /\ HE} 
Y= ~ OVFZE in Toa jimbin gakuho YeH )\ sr BRR (Vol. 1, No. 4, Feb., 
1942, pp. 799-875, and Vol. 2, No. 2, July, 1942, pp. 174-238) . 

These two works, especially the Mambun rété, enabled me to revise the 
first part of Table II as it now stands. In its original form, I assigned thirty- 
two Companies to the period 1619-1626, which was too early. Some of these 
Companies were recorded in the Pa-ch‘t t‘wng-chih ch‘u-chi (6/24a, 158/16a, 
passim) as being formed in these early years, which was in a sense true 
because they were formed as “ Boo-i niru” or Household Companies that 
served the princes or high officers and not as regular Companies rendering 
military service to the state. It was probably after 1626 that these Companies 
were gradually changed to regular Companies. For example, Tulsi, who came 
from Yehe in 1619, was made Captain of a Household Half-Company in 1624, 
and in 1635, because he had died of wounds received in battle, his son was 
given an additional one hundred men to form a full regular Company. This 
was the Seventh Company, Fifth Regiment, Manchu Bordered Yellow Banner 
(CSL II 20/la, 22/7b, Pa-ch‘t t‘ung-chih ch‘u-chi 3/28b, 144/2a). Another 
example is the Fourth Company of the Second Regiment, Plain White Banner, 
which was formed with the Yehe people about 1619 as a Household Company 
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but was changed to a regular Company in 1635 (CSL II 22/8b, Pa-chi t‘wng- 
chih ch‘u-chi 5/9a, Pa-ch‘t Man-chou shih-tsu t'ung-p'u Je ff BY 22/5a) - 

In any case, according to the Mambun rété, the system of two hundred 
regular Manchu Companies for military service was maintained from 1616 
to at least 1623, as shown in the following references: 


1) In 1616 there were two hundred Companies, for a corps of six hundred 
men to build boats was formed in that year by calling three men from each 
Company (Mambun réto, p. 61; Abe in Téa jimbiin gakuhé 2: 2/186) . 

2) In 1621 the two hundred Companies were mentioned (Mambun roto, 
p. 310; ABE, op. cit.). 

3) In 1622 there were still two hundred Companies, for a corps of four 
thousand men to transport grain was formed by drawing twenty men from 
each Company (Mambun roto, p. 424; Axe, op. cit.). 

4) In 1623 there were still only two hundred Companies, because a garrison 
of two hundred men was composed of one man from each Company (Mambun 
roto, p. 511; ABE, op. cit.) . 

5) In 1632 there were over 217 Companies. A hunting expedition was con- 
ducted in December of that year consisting of thirteen hundred men, six 
from each Company (Mambun roté, p. 1427; not mentioned in the published 
parts of AsBe’s work) . 


From these references it can be seen that from 1616 to 1623 the number of 
Manchu Companies for military service was constantly referred to as, or 
accounted on the basis of, two hundred. Sometime from 1623 to 1632 the basis 
of accounting changed to 217 or more Companies. It was on this positive 
evidence that the first part of Table II (from 1616 to 1635) was revised. 


II. 


Ang, in his work, makes a great effort to sum up all the known references 
to the Manchu military organization. His approach to the problem of the 
number of Companies, which forms only a small part of his study, is not by 
tracing the history of the individual Companies, as I did, but by finding out 
the total number in existence in the early years (1616-1644), especially the 
quota number for each Banner. He included in his work a table giving the 
quota number of Manchu Companies for ten of the twenty-nine years from 
1616 to 1644 (ABE in T6a jimbun gakuho 2: 2/186-187). A summary of his 
table is as follows: 

Quota Number of 


Year Manchu Companies Main Source of Information 
by Banner 
(1) 1616 200 Mambun réto, p. 61 
(2) 1620-21 200 Korean sources 
(8) 1621 200 Mambun roto, p. 310 


16 
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(4) 1622 200 ibid., p. 424 
(5) 1628 200 ibid., p. 511 
(6) 1624 240 K‘ang-hsi and Yung-chéng 
(“ by inference ”) editions of the Ta-Ch‘ing 
hui-tien 
(7) 1633 240 T‘ien-ts‘ung [ch‘ao] ch*‘én- 


kung tsou-i FAR H&L 
Zeige in Shih-liao ts‘ung- 


K‘an ch‘u-pien SHEE Fl 
Bi 


(8) 1634 240 T‘ai-tsung shih-lu, chiian 20 
(9) 1634 308 ibid., chiian 21; Pa-ch‘t t‘ung- 
(of a total of 400) chih [hsii-pien sage ], 
chiian 32 
(10) ca. 1644 309 Chia-ch‘ing Ta-Ch‘ing hui- 
(in addition to tien shih li- chiian 837 


18 Half-Companies) 


The figures in the first half of this table, items 1-5, based mainly on the 
Mambun rét6, are correct, as already discussed in connection with the revision 
of Table II. In item 9, ABE is also correct in stating the total number of 
regular Companies for 1634 as four hundred, the source of which is the T“ai- 
tsung Shih-lu. However, his assignment of 308 Manchu Companies to 1634 
in item 9 and 309 to about 1644 in item 10, is questionable, for he took these 
figures from the second edition of the Pa-ch‘i t‘ung-chih of 1799, and the 
Chia-ch‘ing Ta-Ch‘ing hui-tien of 1813. The Ch‘ien-lung Ta-Ch‘ing hui-tien 
of 1761 is the first work that invented the breakdown of the four hundred 
Companies into 308 Manchu, 76 Mongolian, and 16 Chinese, and assigned it 
to 1614. The editors of the Chia-ch‘ing hui-tien and presumably those of the 
second edition of the Pa-ch‘i t‘ung-chih, accepted this breakdown of the four 
hundred Companies but found that the year 1616 was too early for such a 
large number of Companies, and so grouped them under the ambiguous period 
of Kuo-ch‘u [&]#%] which included both the reigns of T‘ai-tsu and T‘ai-tsung. 
Since none of the earlier works but the Ch‘ien-lung hui-tien mentioned the 
figure of 308 Manchu Companies for any of the years from 1616 to 1644, it 
has to be regarded as suspicious. 

Items 6, 7, and 8 in Asr’s table for the years 1624, 1633, and 1634 respec- 
tively, are related to each other and will be discussed together. His inference 
that there were 240 Companies in 1624 is drawn from the following paragraph 
in the Yung-chéng Ta-Ch‘ing hui-tien (30/42b): “Early in our dynasty... . 
It was also instructed that with the newly added able-bodied men in the 
Eight Banners, each Banner was to organize [additional Companies until the 
total reached the quota of] thirty Companies; .. .” There is no indication that 
this instruction was issued in 1624. To the contrary, immediately preceding 
this instruction is an edict which I found to be dated November 19, 1630 
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(ibid. 30/42a; CSL II 7/27b-29a). Since under each topic in the Ta-Ch‘ing 
hui-tien the laws and institutes are always chronologically arranged, there is 
no doubt that the instruction in question could not have been issued before 
1630. 

ABE’s assignment of the quota of 240 Manchu Companies in 1633 is correct. 
His references are two contemporary memorials written by Chinese Banner- 
men, both mentioning the organization of six regiments in each Banner. 
Assuming that five Companies formed a regiment, there should have been a 
quota of 240 Companies in all. The first of these memorials is dated the 
twenty-first day, third month, or April 28, 1633, and it says: “The high and 
low officers of the Eight Banners have already been appointed according to 
the [organization of] six regiments [to each Banner]” (T*ien-ts‘ung ch‘ao 
ch‘én-kung tsou-i tf /6b). The second one, dated the twenty-second of the 
twelfth month, or January 21, 1634, reads: “Now that in our government 
we have established the six Boards and the Secretariat and have divided 
[the men among the] six regiments and eight Banners, there is only lacking 
the Censorate. .. .” (bid. Ha /43b). The wording of both memorials seems 
to indicate that the system of six regiments to each Banner is new. Hence 
I think the order to have six regiments instead of five to each Banner, i.e., 
to raise the quota from two hundred to 240 Companies, was given sometime 
after 1630 and before 1633, but certainly not in 1624. It has already been 
shown that there were about 217 Manchu Companies late in 1632 (p. 211). 
Perhaps that was very close to the time of the order to increase the quota 
of Companies in each Banner from twenty-five to thirty. 

The last item of Ase’s table to be discussed, is the 240 Companies for 
1634, based mainly on an instruction by T‘ai-tsung, from which ABE quotes 
only a few sentences. It is a very important document relating to the power 
politics among the princes of the Eight Banners and to the institution of 
hontoho or Half-Company, and is hereby translated in full. 


“On chia-hsii day [of the ninth month—November 11, 1634] His Majesty, 
on the matter of the unassigned captives, sent [secretaries] Inggildai, Longsi, 
and Mucengge to confer with the Senior Prince DaiSan and the other princes. 
The following instruction was given them [the three secretaries]: 

“* Regarding these captives, we do not have to follow the former practice 
of making a division into eight equal lots [i.e., giving one lot to the prince 
or princes of each of the Eight Banners]. They should be given to the Banners 
short of able-bodied men in order to make up their quota. In the organization 
of the Companies in the Eight Banners, the regulation has stipulated the 
quota number of thirty Companies [to each Banner]. When one Banner 
exceeds that quota, the supernumerary Companies should be taken away to 
complement the deficient Banners. If there is a Banner that has less than 
thirty Companies, it ought to select a young man qualified for a Captaincy 
and commission him according to his ability. Let him command the able- 
bodied men already assigned to him and live in a separate fortified village to 
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await the allotment of future captives to fill up his quota [of men in a regular 
Company]. My idea is not to make any equal division of the men already 
there [in the Eight Banners]. But the newly captured men should be alloted 
to those Banners short of quota. If the Eight Banners are not kept uniform 
and one Banner is permitted to exceed the others [in strength], what do they 
(i.e., the princes of that Banner) intend to do?’ 

“ DaiSan and the others all agreed that this method of division was most 
appropriate, that a re-division of the existing men seemed to be inexpedient, 
and that the future captives should as a matter of course be allotted for 
making up the quota of the under-strength Banners. .. .” (CSL II 20/28b- 
29a). 

This document reveals that in 1634 some Banner had more than thirty 
Companies and probably was increasing its strength at a rapid rate so as to 
constitute a threat to T‘ai-tsung’s dual position as Khan and as one of the 
princes in control of the Eight Banners. In any case, there was a close rela- 
tionship of the number of Companies in a Banner to the power politics 
among the Manchu princes from 1631 to 1636, and probably in or about 1634 
there was a scramble among the ambitious princes to increase their own 
military strength. We may assume that the Banners after 1632 expanded at 
different rates and that the quota number of thirty Companies to a Banner 
was not observed. (My notes on the number of Companies in each Banner 
in 1643 show that the Plain Yellow Banner had thirty-one, the Bordered 
Yellow thirty-three, the Plain Red forty, the Bordered Red thirty-six, the 
Plain White twenty-nine, the Bordered White thirty-three, the Plain Blue 
thirty-seven, and the Bordered Blue thirty-five; a total of 274.) 

T‘ai-tsung’s instruction of 1634 also reveals the process of forming a new 
Manchu Company at that time. Such a Company was created by detaching 
from a Household Company, or from an existing regular Company, a qualified 
young man and the men belonging to him, to form a nucleus, probably at only 
a half or less of the strength of a full Company. It was called a Half- 
Company (hontoho). Then by receiving allotments of new captives and by 
natural growth it would reach full strength. This fact, however, creates 
another problem in the estimation of the number of Companies, for a Half- 
Company should supply only half the quota called for service. As an example, 
there is a passage in the Shih-lu (November 15, 1635, CSL II 25/25b-26b) , 
specifying that an expeditionary force was to be composed of five men from 
each [Manchu?] Company in addition to two men from each “Old Mon- 
golian ” Company, but giving the total number of soldiers as follows: 


From the 2 Yellow Banners.......... 297 soldiers 
From the 2 Red Banners............ 305 soldiers 
From the 2 Blue Banners............. 298 soldiers 
From the 2 White Banners........... 337 soldiers 


MUSIENE fica coco R eee tee 1,237 soldiers 
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According to my notes, the “Old Mongolian” Companies in the Manchu 
Banners before 1644 numbered eighteen. Assuming that all were in existence 
in 1635 as Full Companies, then 36 men are accounted for. The remainder, 
or 1201 men, would then mean 240 Manchu Companies. But if we take into 
consideration a small number of Half-Companies, as well as the 18 Mongolian 
Companies, the total number of Companies in the Manchu Banners in 1635 
should be somewhere between 260 and 270. However, the basis for accounting 
for 1635 should be at most 249, i.e., 240 full Manchu Companies and about 
nine full Mongolian Companies. 








REVIEWS 


Karl A. WirtroceL and Fine Chia-shéng, History of Chinese 
Society, Liao (907-1125), Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society, New Series—Volume 36 (1946) , Phila- 
delphia, 1949. Pp. xv, 752. 


This book represents the result of a long period of collaboration 
between a Western master of social and economic history and a 
Chinese authority on the Liao dynasty. It is the first book of the 
Chinese History Project, which is also concerned with other 
periods. The volume is obviously intended to be a standard work: 
a tremendous amount of material has been assembled on a dy- 
nasty that has hitherto been inadequately studied, the Chinese 
texts which are the basis for this work have been carefully trans- 
lated and richly annotated, and each section is supplied with an 
excellent analytic introduction. Students of history will whole- 
heartedly welcome the publication of this monumental work, 
although they may question some points of interpretation and 
translation. 

Starting with a General Introduction and a Technical Introduc- 
tion, the book is divided into sixteen sections (pp. 41-598): 
1) Administrative geography and population, 2) Pastoralism and 
agriculture, 3) Industry, 4) Communications, 5) Commerce, 
6) Currency and moneylending, 7) Social organization, kinship 
system, customs, and traditions, 8) Powerful families and indi- 
viduals, 9) Temples and monasteries, 10) The financial system, 
11) Labor service, 12) Calamities and government relief, 13) Re- 
bellions, 14) Governmental organization, 15) Army and warfare, 
and 16) The main events in Liao history tabulated chrono- 
logically. Each section is headed by an analytic introduction, 
which, as a rule, is followed by translations. After these sections 
are five appendices (pp. 599-674): 1) “Chronology of the Liao 
dynasty, 2) Names and titles of the Liao emperors, 3) Weights 
and measures, 4) History of the text, editions, supplementary 
researches, and 5) Qara-Khitay. A comprehensive bibliography 
of works in Chinese, Japanese, and Western languages (pp. 675- 
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695) and two excellent indices (reference and analytical) (pp. 
696-752) complete the volume. 

The arrangement leaves little to be desired as far as social and 
economic aspects are concerned, but the two-page introduction 
(pp. 571-572) to Section 16 seems too brief to cover what the 
authors call the five main periods of Liao history. The chrono- 
logical tables of the main events are useful, but, like all chrono- 
logical tables, they hardly make interesting reading. A fuller and 
more digestible account of major political and military develop- 
ments would be of great help to students who lack a detailed 
historical background in the period. The translations in the 
various sections are also arranged chronologically as far as pos- 
sible. Although this scheme has its advantages, it sometimes 
results in breaking up otherwise related passages and sometimes 
prevents the reader from seeing the trends. The analytic intro- 
ductions naturally cannot cover every significant point in the 
translated texts. Fortunately the analytical index makes it easier 
to study specific problems on which material is scattered through- 
out the volume. 

Throughout the book is found evidence of broad knowledge 
and profound scholarship. For example, large problems like 
“Basic patterns of Chinese society” (pp. 24-25), “ General 
principles [of translation]” (p.36), and “Geography and his- 
tory ” (p.41) are briefly discussed, and long notes are written on 
subjects like coal (pp. 154-155)", cotton (pp. 155-158) , and cata- 
pults (pp. 566-567) as well as the Ch‘1-tan script (pp. 240-253) . 
A book of such a scope obviously cannot be thoroughly reviewed 
by one individual in a limited period of time. Instead it deserves 
a number of solid reviews by different authorities from different 
angles. Having profited immensely by this scholarly work, I 
venture to raise a general question and call attention to some 
places where institutions or texts seem to be treated inadequately 
or understood incorrectly. 

The General Introduction contains sections on “ the traditional 
thesis” and “new results” (pp. 4-5). It is stated that some 
Western authorities have subscribed to “the thesis that the 
Chinese have always absorbed their nomadic conquerors,” whereas 
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the authors find that under the Liao there were “ ecological and 
economic symbiosis ” and “ social and cultural symbiosis” but 
“not fusion” of the Ch‘i-tan and the Chinese. The contrast, 
however, can be exaggerated. At least it is doubtful whether 
YuLe, CHAVANNES, and PEtuiort all believed that the Ch‘i-tan 
conquerors had succumbed “ completely ” (p.4) to the influence 
of Chinese civilization, because an absorbtion theory does not 
necessarily imply complete or absolute absorbtion. On the other 
hand, the concept of a “ dual structure ” of the Liao society may 
not be entirely new. As early as 1918, the Japanese scholar 
Tsupa Sokichi #HZ4H% published in Mansen chiri rekishi 
kenkya hokoku 3s S¢HOFEE SH AICHE 5 an article entitled Ryd 
no seido no nijii taikei BOWEO-BHR (i.e. “ Dualistic 
structure in Liao institutions”) which has become a classic for 
Japanese students of Liao history. This article is labeled a 
“ philosophically weighted study ” in Appendix IV, but also recog- 
nized as “an important contribution to a more general under- 
standing of Ch‘i-tan society ” (p. 616). It is, however, not men- 
tioned in the General Introduction, nor is it included in the 
extensive bibliography. Very likely, the concept of dualism was 
arrived at by the authors independent of the Tsuna article. After 
all, students who read the Liao shih cannot help being struck by 
terms like Pei-mien, Nan-mien (ti fi “the Northern and 
Southern Regions” and Pei-yiian, Nan-yiian ‘thcKibe “the 
Northern and Southern Divisions” as being dualistic, although 
the use of these terms in the Liao shih is confusing (pp. 435-437, 
4°78) . 

A word of caution for the reader. The term “symbiosis” in 
this book is not to be understood as indicating a static situation. 
It rather describes the dynamic growth of two organisms living 
together. The Ch‘i-tan elements and the Chinese elements of the 
Liao empire did not stand idly side by side; they could not help 
interacting with each other. In the course of history, forces to 
modify the dual structure and those to maintain it were simul- 
taneously at work. On pages 198 and 199 is a good summary of 
the “changing relations between Ch‘i-tan and Chinese.” The 
adjustments made to reconcil the differences between the two 
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nationalities have been stressed by Japanese scholars, notably 
Waxaai Kyajird 4% AYRE and Sumapa Masao fu HIERB (for 
their works, see discussion on bibliography at the end of the 
review), who have used the expression ichigenka —JUfL, i.e., 
monistic tendency. This tendency is not overlooked by the 
authors, but the stress is placed differently when they conclude, 
“ Many modifications and adaptations are recorded in the socio- 
logical and economic sections, but all of them together did not 
shake the society’s dual structure nor its dual folkways and 
religious ideas” (p.'7). In estimating the social significance of 
past events recorded in history, there is naturally room for differ- 
ences in stress. The conclusion drawn by the authors may be 
subject to quantitative modification. Nevertheless they deserve 
applause for presenting both sides of the picture. 

On page 144, the analytic introduction reads, “Salt permits 
(BB) were first issued under T‘ai-tsu.” This strange statement 
is based on a translation of Liao shih 60.1b-2a: “‘ The system of 
salt permits originated with T‘ai-tsu” (p.151). The Chinese 
expression yen-ts‘é is taken from the Kuan-tzi #F. According 
to Chinese and Japanese scholars, ts‘é 3 is a variant of ts‘é # 
and yen-ts‘é refers to registry of: salt consumption and therefore 
policy of salt control (Yen-fa t‘ung-chih BUSHGE by Cuou 
Ch‘ing-yiin J4) BES , 1914 ed. 69.1b-2a, and Téy6 rekishi daijiten 
WRTEME SE AAEIL = 1.300-301). The character ts‘é appears several 
times in the last chapters (“ Ch‘ing-chung ” #£H) of the Kuan- 
tz and seems to have a technical meaning “ control ” or “ object 
of control.” In the sense of “control,” it is synonymous with 
ch‘iian HE, héng #8, kuei ®i, chii $4 and chun *, various expres- 
sions used in the Kuan-tzi to refer to measurement, balancing, 
regulation (compasses and square), and adjustment (Ssi-pu 
ts‘ung-kan ed. 23.4a). The yen-ts‘é in the Liao shih apparently 
means “ salt control ” rather than “ salt permits.” 

Moreover, the translation is misleading because it can easily 
be confused with yen-yin "#51 or “salt licenses ” for purchase, 
transportation, and sale of salt. The yen-yin can be traced to 
1103 and its forerunner, yen-ch‘ao "#®> or “salt vouchers,” to 
1041-1048, but not to the time of Liao T‘ai-tsu (907-926). 
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Probably the term “ salt permits ” is understood in this book as 
permits held by salt producers (p. 145). Its textual basis, how- 
ever, is not clear. It is true that in many periods of Chinese his- 
tory, salt producers were under government control, but whether 
licenses were issued to them is doubtful. The Shih chi 30.17b 
and the Han shu 24B.11a have kuan yii lao-p‘én ‘B 8°, which, 
according to commentaries, probably means the government gave 
the salt producers pans, or provisions and pans. The expression 
lao-p‘én also appears in the Chiu T‘ang shu 29.3b with a similar 
meaning. The texts, however, do not suggest the issuing of “ salt 
permits.” 

On pages 147 and 148 of the Introduction there is a list of 
birthday gifts from the Ch‘i-tan Emperor to the Sung Emperor 
in 1005. The text is based on the Swng hui-yao kao RRs 
196.35b-36a, but it is only roughly translated. There is no men- 
tion of the fact that the same list is also found in the Hsii tzti-chih 
t‘ung-chien ch‘ang-pien MARIAH 61.17b-18a and the Chii- 
tan kuo-chih RYH 21.1a-b. The three versions contain a 
number of variant characters, and, on the whole, the Sung hui-yao 
kao text is inferior to either of the other two. Actually the 
translator must have consulted at least one of the other two 
texts, because the first item on the list, which is discussed below, 
is incomplete in the Sung hui-yao kao. 

The description of the gifts on the list is by no means easy to 
translate with certainty. Comparing the three texts, one can still 
make several corrections in the rough translation. For example, 
instead of “ belts ornamented with gold and silver dragons and 
offered in a silver box,” one may suggest “ belt painted with gold 
and silver, inlaid with a gold dragon (or dragons) and crystal 
[pieces], and offered in a silver box.” Instead of “ green rough- 
grained leather boots and shoes,” one may suggest “ black rough- 
grained leather boots lined with brocade.” Instead of “a set of 
imperial ornaments embroidered with clouds and dragons,” one 
may suggest “a set of insignia [i. e. articles like banners] made of 
red gauze and red brocade with pattern of clouds and dragons 
embroidered in gold and silver threads.” After “a red silk quiver,” 
one may add “twenty-eight arrows of two kinds of feathers.” 
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After “ twenty boxes of chestnuts, plums, jujubes, etc.,” one may 
add “ten bowls of cereals.” The “twenty packages of candied 
fruit” were in ten wooden bowls and ten wooden boxes. The 
“four packages of pears and persimmons ” were in four wooden 
jars. The wood or the woodwork of the bowls, boxes, and jars 
was called su-ling *#lm, apparently a special product of Liao. 
This interpretation is supported by the record that in 1009 a Sung 
envoy brought back presents to the Sung Emperor, which in- 
cluded su-ling wine utensils, bowls, and saucers (Sung hui-yao kao 
196.40a). The presents were from Wane Chi-chung £ #18, who, 
after being captured by Liao in 1003, had reached high position 
in the court of Liao. He was instrumental in the negotiation of 
peace between Sung and Liao in 1004. (On Wane Chi-chung, see 
pp. 231, 586 of the work under review.) 

The first item on the list of gifts in 1005 is translated as “ shirts 
of silk gauze decorated with flowers.” An important omission in 
the translation is that the “ shirts ” or rather “ garments ” were 
made of k‘o-ssit ##* or pictorial silk tapestry. This is probably 
the first datable reference to k‘o-ssi in Chinese historical works. 
K‘o-ssi is also on the list of New Year gifts from the mother of 
the Ch‘i-tan emperor as mentioned in the same three histories. 
From the Liao shih 56.1b we learn that when the emperor offered 
minor sacrifices, he wore a red k‘o-ssi 36#* robe with tortoise 
pattern. The term k‘o-ssi and its variant forms, 3e**> SLR, WB, 
and ###%, appear in several works by Sung, Yiian, and Ming 
authors. These references have been conveniently collected in an 
article by Ora Eizé KHIR in Voydshi kenkya WEBAZE 9.5, 
6 (1947) .57-69.2 


1 According to this Japanese expert in textiles, the monastic robe reported to have 
been taken back by Kikai or K6b6 Daishi from China to Japan in 807 is made of 
what the Japanese call tzuzure no nishiki Rh, i.e., tapestry similar to k‘o-ssi. 
This robe is listed in a catalogue by Kikai himself as made of kokushi, or hu-tzi 
Po oe which, Ota suggests, may have been an early variant of k‘o-ssi. Although hu 
is a good old Chinese character, meaning thin silk gauze, he believes that the term 
hu-tzi in T‘ang times may have been the transliteration of a foreign word meaning 
pictorial silk tapestry and thus may have had no relation to the original meaning 
of hu. According to him, the term k‘o-ssi and the technique were probably borrowed 
from people in the Western Regions. 

In Artibus Asiae 11 (1948) 90-110, Dr. Schuyler CamMann has an article entitled 
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On page 190, an important text on moneylending families called 
yiin-wei hu BEF, which the Liao shih 116.21a equates with 
ying-yiin hu #32, is translated as follows, “ During [the reign 
period] Ch‘ien-héng (982-983) of Shéng-tsung, because the yiin- 
wei families of Shang-ching were indeed rich in property and were 
adept at avoiding the labor service, leaving this affliction to the 
poor people, therefore each of these families, whenever its interest 
[on a loan] became as great as the principle (a misprint of princi- 
pal) , was compelled to turn over all [the interest] to the govern- 
ment for equal distribution among the common people.” (Liao 
shih 59.3b-4a) . 


“Notes on the origin of Chinese k‘o-ssii tapestry.” He has critically utilized a 
number of Chinese references but unfortunately failed to mention the list of gifts in 
1005. Consequently, his statement that “ The fact remains that the first appearance 
of the word k‘o-ssi in China dates from the twelfth century ” may be corrected to 
“the eleventh century.” To prove the Uighur origin of the technique, he has 
translated a passage from the Sung-mo chi-wén PS VARE by Hune Hao HEAR, 
who traveled in Chin territory between 1139 and 1142. His translation reads as 
follows, “[The Uighurs] use silk threads of all colors (lit. “the five colors”) to 
tapestry-weave robes, which they call k‘o-ssi: they are very beautiful.” The verb 
“to tapestry-weave”’ is used to render the Chinese expression chih-ch‘éng paid 2 
which, as a verb, means “ to weave into ” and, as a noun, refers to a kind of tapestry 
or proto-tapestry. This is probably an attempt to suggest both meanings, although 
it is obvious that the expression is used here as a verb. The textile chih-ch‘éng was 
known to the Chinese from Han times. Both Ora and Cammann think that it may 
have been influenced by textiles from Central Asia. 

As examples of chih-ch‘éng, Dr. CAMMANN discusses 
Tang period, belonging to the Todaiji temple at Nara, in Japan. They are listed in 
records dating from the eighth century as being of chih-ch‘éng.” (p. 100) The reference 
is the Shdsdin gyobutsu zuroku EH yi I, pls. 4-6. Actually, although 
there are altogether nine monastic robes in the Shésdin, there is only one which is 
labeled as being of chih-ch‘éng. Dr. CAamMANN misunderstood it to be seven because 
the label starts with shichijo ik, i.e., of seven strips. 

Dr. CAMMANN mentions the suggestion by Dr. Florence Day that the term k‘o-ssit 
“recalls the Persian gazz, or the Arabic khazz derived from it and also used in 
Persian—both of which are pronounced approximately like ‘khizz’ and both of which 
refer to silk and silk products” (p. 96). Following this identification, Dr. CamMMANN 
assumes “a more Central Asian origin of the Uighur technique” (p.109). I am 
unable to judge the likelihood of these suggestions, but would like to point out that 
words may be borrowed back and forth between peoples. It seems probable that 
the Chinese name k‘o-ssii was a phonetic imitation of a foreign word. This however 
does not rule out the possibility that this foreign word in turn could have been 
borrowed directly or indirectly from another word in Chinese, for instance, hu-tzit. 

To return to the term hu-tzi, I cannot endorse Ora’s theory that it was a trans- 
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“seven monastic robes of the 
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The Chinese text for the second part of the passage is #2) #F , 
JLUF-S BA, BIEK, HRH7E, which seems to mean “ therefore 
each of these families, whenever its interest [on loans] became as 
great as the [entrusted] principal, was compelled to turn [principal 
and interest] back to the government and it was then to render 
the same labor service as the common people.” If this interpreta- 
tion is correct, the yiin-wei families of the Liao and the ying-yiin 
hu of the Chin (Chin shih 46.13b) were those who were entrusted 
with government funds to make interest or profit and probably 
as a reward for services rendered, they were exempted from the 
corvée. Although the expression yiin-wei is not found in other 
places, the term ying-yiin is by no means uncommon in Sung and 
Yiian texts to refer to trading, moneylending, and similar activi- 
ties. (Also see Chin shih 100.13b, 107.2b.) 

Such government funds are reminiscent of the wo-t‘o ch‘ien 
BRB entrusted to Uighur businessmen by the Mongolian gov- 
ernment and nobles for investment (see article by Wine Tu-chien 
SHE in YCHP 29, 1941, and article by Muraxami Seiji ATE 
JE= in THGH, Tokyé, 13.1, 1942). It is not clear whether the 
yiin-wei hu under the Liao were Uighurs, although, on pages 173 
and 179, the authors have called attention to the facts that 


literation of a foreign word indicating a technique. According to the Toboki eA 
(Zoku zoku gunsho ruiji Wms Sat 12.48-49), a fourteenth century work on 
treasures in the Todaiji, the hakushi or hu-tzi in the label of the K6ébd Daishi robe 
refers to a silk material. This agrees with the Chinese definition of Aw as thin silk 
gauze. Ora himself has cited two references which support the traditional interpreta- 
tion. One is from the Kébd Daishi goden BL hip A B (Zoku gunsho ruijit 
8.560). In the year 839 monks in the Ch‘ing-lung temple fa AEST in Ch‘ang-an sent 
gifts to Japanese monks of the Shingon Sect in return for gifts from the latter. The 
gifts from the Chinese monks included two bolts of white hu-tzi%, probably white 
gauze. The other is a Ming work K‘o-tso chui-yii 2¢ PE Be, which, according to 
Ora, mentions the fact that under the T‘ang dynasty hu-tzii was sent as tribute from 
Ching-chou #]] PH, i.e., central part of modern Hupeh province. This is not found in 
the K‘o-tso chui-yii in the Lai-ku-t‘ang ts‘ang-shu PA ee, but the Tang 
liu-tien 3.5b says chiao-so hu-tzit BE PE EF or “cross shuttle” hu-tzi was sent 
as tribute from Ching-chou. It is tempting to suggest the possibility that the 
Persian gazz and the Arabic khazz, perhaps even the French gaze and the English 
gauze, may have been derived from the Chinese hu-tzi. Professor Richard N. Frye 
has kindly given me the following information: “The New Persian form qazz is 
probably a recent formation from kazz (in Firpavust’s Shah name) or kajj. The varia- 
tion in forms would indicate a borrowed word. In any case the word is not attested in 
Middle Persian or East Iranian.” 
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Uighur merchants received special residential privileges in the 
Supreme Capital (i.e., Shang-ching) and that some of these 
Uighur merchants traveled in Sung China as well as in the Liao 
empire. In this connection, I wish to add some information on 
the activities of Uighur merchants in Sung China. In the year 
1008, prices of gold and silver in the Sung capital became high. 
According to Tina Wei T#8, who was acting commissioner of 
the Triple Office HE=F](E, it was because Hui-ho-érh FETN, 
(i. e., Uighurs) , had been purchasing gold and silver and sending 
them outside Sung China. Consequently such exportation was 
restricted (Hsii tzii-chih t‘ung-chien ch‘ang-pien 68.3b). In the 
next year, the prefectural government of the Sung capital, K<ai- 
féng fu, posted in streets rules prohibiting brokers from inducing 
junior members of families to borrow money from Ho-hui-érh 
(read Hui-ho-érh) , i.e., Uighurs. The Emperor considered it an 
unfriendly gesture to name the Uighurs in this sort of poster, and 
decreed that in the future, contents of such posters should be 
submitted for approval. The Emperor’s attitude is understand- 
able, because at that time the Uighurs in Kan-chou H)i were 
helpful to the Sung defence against the Hsi-Hsia. 

A somewhat different but equally interesting institution is 
found in the early part of the Northern Wei period when certain 
shang-jén PAA. or “ merchants ” were designated to support gov- 
ernment officials because the latter received no salary. These 
* merchants” were abolished when a salary system was intro- 
duced in 484 (Wei shu '7A.25a-26a) . Under the Manchu dynasty 
public funds were occasionally entrusted to merchants (including 
pawnbrokers, salt traders, etc.) for investment, and the practice 
was often called fa-shang shéng-hsi #?i428.. This was often- 
times a help but sometimes a burden to the merchants concerned, 
depending on the rate of interest charged by the government. 

Investment of government funds, however, was not limited to 
non-Chinese dynasties. Generally speaking, investment for profit 
is hardly separable from government loans made to the people in 
need. The famous government loans introduced by Wane Mang 
in the first century and by Wane An-shih in the eleventh century 
may have been copied from the benevolent institution described 
in the Chou li, but, since interest was paid on them, they naturally 
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aroused suspicion of profit-seeking motives. On the other hand, 
clear cases of government investment for interest are also known 
under Chinese dynasties. 

Under the Sui and Tang dynasties, government funds for 
investment were often entrusted to merchants and rich house- 
holds known as cho-ch‘ien ling-shih #22247 # , “ money-catching 
clerks,” and cho-li-ch‘ien-hu tEFV&A , “ interest-catching house- 
holds.” Many of these moneylenders seem to have been Uighurs. 
The interest, at first as high as one hundred per cent annually, 
was used to pay salaries to officials or to meet general expenses in 
certain government offices, of which most were in the capital at 
Ch‘ang-an. The funds were called kung-hsieh pén-ch‘ien AWA 
AB, “ office funds” or shih-li pén-ch‘ien Fi | |, “ interest- 
receiving funds” (see T“ung tien 344% 35.200b-201b, T’ang hui- 
yao Jt BE 91.1a-4b, 93.1a-16a). Toward the end of the Wu-tai 
era and at the beginning of the Sung time, to be exact, from 950 
to 959 and 965 to 976, certain households were designated as 
féng-hu ¥*F or “ salary households ”; they were to sell commodi- 
ties received from the government and to turn in as profit each 
month, a definite sum which was used to pay the salaries of 
magistrates and assistants in local government (Wu-tai hui-yao 
BABE 28.5a-7b; Sung hui-yao kao 93, “ Chih-kuan ” JRE 57. 
18b-20b). The “money-catching clerks,’ “ interest-catching 
households,” and “ salary households ” were as a rule exempted 
from corvée and sometimes also from taxation. 

Perhaps the above discussion will serve to remind students of 
history of the facts that similar institutions may exist under both 
Chinese and non-Chinese dynasties and that a full understanding 
of a given institution is hardly possible without a study of com- 
parable institutions under other dynasties. 

On page 271, a passage from the Liao shih 53.14a is translated 
as follows: ‘The Black Mountain was in the northern part of 
the country. Tradition says that the souls of the national [Ch‘i- 
tan] people were cared for by its god, as in the case of Mount 
T‘ai in China.” The translation is excellent except that the words 
“ cared for by ” might be replaced by something like “ under the 
control of,” which is closer to the Chinese expression sst-chih 
®J:Z. This passage is strikingly similar to the Hou Han shu 
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90.2b, which says the Wu-huan {#8 in southern Manchuria 
believed that souls of their dead would go to a Red Mountain 
WH ill, as the Chinese believed in their souls’ going to Mount T“ai. 
The god of Mount T“ai, or T‘ai Shan fu-chiin AWA, was 
believed to be the most important deity governing the souls of 
the dead until he was gradually replaced by Yen-lo Wang l#@=. 
(King Yama) toward the end of the Northern and Southern 
Dynasties. In illustration of the trial of souls from the Tang time 
down, the King of the Mount Tai has become one of the ten 
kings of the other world. For references, see CHavaNnnes, Le Tai 
Chan, 1910, and Oyanaar Shigetai "RA, Hakuunkan shi 
AMG , 1934, Appendix. The god of the Black Mountain is 
mentioned twice in the analytic introduction (pp. 204, 214), 
but no reference is made to either the god of the Red Mountain 
of the Wu-huan or the god of Mount T“ai of the Chinese. 

In the San-ch‘ao pei-méng hui-pien =@\4t UHH 14.11a-b 
there is a significant document on taxation in the Nan-ching area 
(i. e., the present northern Hopei) , which was submitted in 1123 
by the Chin government to the Sung government as the basis 
for a claim by the former. This document, listing the amounts 
collected by the San-ssii =*] or the Triple Office and the Chih- 
chih-ssii #ii*] or the Control Office, is translated on page 340. 
The figures given in the Chinese text, however, do not add up to 
the totals, apparently because it is garbled. The discrepencies are 
pointed out by giving six different totals in brackets on page 329, 
where the figures are arranged in a table, but no attempt is made 
to reconcile them. A mathematical check reveals that an easy 
way of making the figures tally is to introduce four slight changes, 
giving a new table which, in simplified form, reads as follows 
(compare table on page 329) : 


THE REVENUE OF NAN-CHING CIRCUIT IN 1123 (IN STRINGS) 


Revenve K‘o-cu‘tnc Money Recutar TAXxeEs TorTaL 
Triple Office 1,158,798 3,754,442 4,913,120 
[read 3,754,422] [read 4,913,220] 
Control Office 49,248 530,438 579,687 
(and 800 coins) [read 579,686] 
(and 800 coins) 
Total 1,208,416 4,284,860 Grand Total 5,492,906 


[read 1,208,046] (and 800 coins) (and 800 coins) 
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The term k‘o-ch‘éng ch‘ien EER in this document is ex- 
plained as “a composite of miscellaneous fiscal items (house tax, 
salt revenue, and income from other government monopolies) ” 
(page 184). This is correct, but it seems that the “ house-tax ” 
or fang-ch‘ien 4%, which formed a part of the k‘o-ch‘éng chien, 
was rather “ house rent,” i. e., rent paid on houses owned by the 
government. Another problem related to the same document is 
the term kuan-min ‘# &, which is rendered throughout the book 
as “ government people” (pp. 194, 197, 283, 313, 329, 331, 340) . 
According to the account of 1123, the Control Office of Nan-ching 
Circuit collected 530,438 strings and 800 coins from the kwan-min 
(see table above) . 

On page 194, the analytic introduction reads, “The ‘ govern- 
ment people’ (kwan-min ‘&&), who are mentioned in the nego- 
tiations of 1123 along with ‘ officials, wealthy families, . . . and 
[free] artisans’ [SH FERC, San-ch‘ao pei-méng hui-pien 
14.1b]—all groups which the victorious Chin government intended 
to transfer to the north—must have been artisans of the semi-free 
type. The bulk of the tax revenue collected by the Control Office 
of Nan-ching Circuit was provided by the territory’s ‘ government 
people.’ ” 

It is correct to render the expression kwan-min kung-chiang 
‘8 R-LUE in this text as “ government and free artisans ” because 
both kuan “ government ” and min “common people” may be 
taken as modifiers of kung-chiang “ artisans.” However, it does 
not follow that the expression kuan-min itself has the meaning of 
“ government people” and refers to “artisans of the semi-free 
type.” In Chinese texts, kuan-min is used sometimes for “the 
government and the people” and more frequently for “ officials 
and common people.” It is fairly certain that the kuan-min who 
paid the bulk of the tax revenue collected by the Control Office 
of Nan-ching Circuit were “ officials and common people” in 
general and not “artisans of the semi-free type ” in particular. 
The expression kwan-min also appears a number of times in the 
Chin shih 2.10a-22a covering about the same period where the 
meaning “ officials and people ” will fit. A very clear case is that 
after victory over a huge Liao army in 1114, a decree was issued 
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by the Chin ruler early in 1115 ordering generous treatment of 
the surrendering kuan-min (i.e., officials and common people) 
of Ch‘i-tan, Hsi, Han, Po-hai, and other peoples (2.10a-b) . 

Since the translation of kwan-min as “ government people ” is 
not justified, the statements that they “ must have been artisans 
of this semi-free type” (p. 194) and that “the government 
people remained bondsmen” (p. 197) have no textual basis. 
The interpretation of the sources of tax revenue, as discussed 
above, may be revised accordingly. 

On page 393, a passage from the Liao shih 25.1a is translated 
as follows, “On the day chia-ch‘én [of the second month in the 
third year of Ta-an] (1087) , because a large number of the people 
had wandered off and become scattered, the regulations for 
punishments and rewards for the settlement of these refugee 
families were abolished.” The last part of the sentence does not 
make good sense. The Chinese text for it is PRRIAZ FR BAH, 
which seems to mean “ the regulations for collection of repay- 
ments from settled refugee families were abolished.” To justify 
the translation “punishments and rewards,” the authors have 
read the character ch‘éng 4% in place of chéng f, but ch‘éng- 
ch‘ang f&& is not an established compound. The characters 
chéng for “ collection ” and ch‘ang for “ repayment,” on the other 
hand, are closely related in meaning. For instance, in a decree 
dated 511, regarding loans of the so-called samgha’s millet to the 
people under the Northern Wei dynasty, each of the two char- 
acters appears no less than three times. See Wei shu 114.23a-b 
and J. R. Ware, TP 30 (1933) .160-161. 

A passage from the Liao shih 30.2b-3a is translated on page 
496 and reads, “ Beatings were of two degrees: the heaviest was of 
five hundred lashes and the lightest of three hundred lashes ” 
KA, K#BRAA, +b#=A. This is incorrect unless the text 
is altered. A better rendering may read, “The beating sticks 
were of two kinds: the larger had the weight of five hundred coins, 
and the smaller that of three hundred.” Chinese legal codes 
generally specify the length and diameters of the beating sticks 
rather than their weight. This unusual specification, however, 
may have been connected with the unusual practice of the Liao 
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of administering beatings with a sha-tai WS or “ sand bag ” when 
the number of lashes was over fifty (Liao shih 30.1a-b). Accord- 
ing to the Liao shih 30.2b, and the Ta-Chin kuo-chih KW 
36.2a, the sha-tai was a leather bag containing sand and stone 
attached to a handle or beating stick. The bag was six inches 
long and two inches wide, and the handle somewhat more than a 
foot long. It was instituted under Mu-tsung #% (951-969) , 
continued in the early period of Chin, and abolished by Hsi- 
tsung PRS? (1135-1149) . 

On page 541, there is a translation of Liao shih 35.4b on the 
Ti-hsia ssi %¢¥%7] or Control Bases, which served as army 
recruiting centers (page 511). It reads, “ The twelve palaces and 
one mansion each set up Control Bases at places of strategic 
significance from the Supreme Capital to the Southern Capital. 
In important places each palace established [one]. In the inner 
territories there were only one or two. T‘ai-ho and Yung-ch‘ang 
Palaces were identical with Hsing-shéng and Yen-ch‘ing. In the 
old history no Control Bases can be found. It seems that the 
text was incomplete.” The last few lines are not clear. The 
Chinese text ANAB—B, HRABESH, RPM, 
i 3c4, means, “T‘ai-ho and Yung-ch‘ang Palaces ought to be the 
same as (i.e., ought to have Control Bases in the same way as) 
Hsing-shéng and Yen-ch‘ing. In the old history [however] no 
Control Bases can be found [for the former]. It seems that the 
text is incomplete.” This checks with the fact that, unlike the 
earlier palaces, no Control Bases are listed for T‘ai-ho and Yung- 
ch‘ang Palaces in Liao shih 31.8a-b. 

On page 546, under Yung-ch‘ang Palace, the number of regular 
households is given at eight thousand and that of regular adult 
males at fourteen thousand (Liao shih 35.4a). Here a footnote 
reads, “ If the ordo had eight thousand regular households, then, 
according to the general principle, we would expect sixteen 
thousand adult males rather than fourteen thousand.” This is 
again a problem of reconciliation. Figures given in the Liao shih 
31 and 35 indicate clearly the general principle of two adult males 
per regular household. In order to make the totals agree, it is 
easier in the case of Yung-ch‘ang Palace to correct the number of 
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households to seven thousand instead of changing the number of 
adult males to sixteen thousand. This becomes obvious when 
one has all the figures tabulated. For the same reason, one may 
correct the total of “ barbarian and Chinese transferred house- 
holds ” in Liao shih 31.2a from 123,000 to 124,000 (page 541). 
On page 559, in a footnote, two lines are quoted indirectly 
from “an old verse which ascribes to each Uighur soldier two 


horses: 
Five hundred soldiers were sent RRAFA 
They drove [rode] ten thousand horses [fm (ej) f— Bgpe.” 


This “old verse ” is actually the famous poem Pei-chéng 4tE 
by the celebrated T‘ang poet Tu Fu #£1, and there seems no 
ground to change the character ch‘ii 58 into ch‘i %. The Uighur 
troops came to help the T‘ang to suppress rebels. The Chinese 
certainly were more interested in Uighur horses than soldiers, and 
probably knew that foreign trouble shooters themselves might 
turn out to be very troublesome. Although it is not known 
whether the Chinese were allowed to use the extra horses, the 
poet was apparently pleased with the arrangement when he heard 
the news. This also reminds one of the satisfaction expressed by 
T‘ang Kao-tsu #3 in 617 when his Turk allies arrived with a 
small number (five hundred) of men and a large number (two 
thousand) of horses. (T'a-T‘ang ch‘uang-yeh ch‘i-chii chu AVE 
SRL JEIE, Ou-hsiang ling-shih I ed. A.1la, B.10a-b) . 

This book devotes no section or chapter to the Ch‘i-tan lan- 
guage (as distinguished from the Ch‘i-tan script); on the other 
hand it contains numerous references to Ch‘i-tan words. Many 
Ch‘i-tan tribal titles are discussed in Section 14, with suggested 
Mongolian, Tungus, or Turkic (Uighur) equivalents. On page 
439, it is stated, ““ Whenever these equivalents were taken from 
the studies of such scholars as Surratori, Hirtu, or Pexiot, the 
appropriate reference is made. All other analyses were made by 
Dr. K. H. Mences who generously permitted us to include here 
the first tentative results of what may eventually be a more com- 
prehensive investigation of the Ch‘i-tan language.” Since I am 
not familiar with the various languages involved in this interest- 
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ing linguistic investigation, I have asked the opinion of Professor 
Francis W. Cieaves, who has kindly permitted me to quote some 
of his notes as follows: 


It is unfortunate that this book which is “a social history of the 
Liao empire” (p. 1) does not devote a section, if not a chapter, 
to the Ch‘i-tan language. Although, with the aid of the excellent 
“ Analytical Index ” (p. 725b-c), it is possible to locate quickly 
and easily references to the Ch‘i-tan words, which are discussed in 
the book, it is, nevertheless, rather difficult to form an impression 
of just what is known about the language. Many of the words 
have been correctly identified by Professor Mrncss, although, 
in general, he does not attempt to reconstruct their Ch‘i-tan 
forms. The time has come, I think, when we might profitably 
attempt this on a provisional basis. No one is better prepared to 
undertake this work than Professor Mrencrs himself with his 
proficiency in the Altaic languages. 

In reading the valuable remarks of Professor Mrncss, I was 
particularly impressed by the fact that he leans heavily on the 
Tungus languages, neglecting in some cases obvious comparisons 
in the Mongolian domain. For example, in note 157 on page 270 
he compares the Ch‘i-tan word hua “to shoot” with the Goldi 
word harpé “ to shoot.” We must not forget, however, the Mon- 
golian garbu- (< gar + bu). Cf. also the Kalmuck “ yaxb schiessen 
(mit flinte, bogen) ,” which is registered on page 16la of G. J. 
Ramstept’s Kalmiickisches Worterbuch (Helsinki, 1935). The 
Chinese transcription hua probably represents a Ch‘i-tan *qo, 
with a very open o. 

Again in note 169 on page 271 we read with reference to the word 
tai (“to burn”): “The word seems to be equivalent to Goldi 
tawa, taua. It closely resembles Evenki Tungus toyo, toya, té, 
‘ fire’ and Korean tai, toi, t‘a.” We may also compare it with the 
Mongolian tiiyimer < tiiyi+ mer “ conflagration.” If this equation 
be correct, the tentative etymology of tiiyimer proposed by G. J. 
Ramstept on page 418a of his Kalmiickisches Worterbuch, i.e., 
“ltiijime-r; zu tiile-?],” should be abandoned. 
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In note 191 on page 275, with reference to the so-called “ao 
woman,” it is stated: “The full title of the ao woman was 
liieh-hu-ao #41 in the Ch‘i-tan language, or Red Woman (9 
4+) in the Chinese translation.” No reconstruction is proposed. 
If the Chinese translation be exact, the first two characters are a 
transcription of the word “red” and the third a transcription 
of “ woman ” or, let us say, “ matron.” 

For the character # two ancient forms are possible: liang’ and 
liak (Bernhard Karucren, Analytic Dictionary of Chinese and 
Sino-Japanese, no. 392). I suspect that liak is to be preferred in 
this case. The ancient pronunciation of BA was cyuo (KARLGREN, 
op. cit., no. 91). Thus liak-yuo represents a Ch‘i-tan form which 
may have been something like *layo (= ?layd). If so, it must be 
compared with the Mongolian ulayan < *hulayan. The Ch‘i-tan 
form *layo (= Play6d) (< [?}ulayan < [?|hulayan) , with ‘the loss of 
the initial u-, would seem to indicate the existence of a heavy 
stress accent on the second syllable of this word. Cf. also the 
Manchu fulgiyan “red” cited by Paul Peturot, “ Les mots 4 h 
initiale, aujourd’hui amuie, dans le mongol des xiii® et xiv° siecles,” 
JA 206 (1925) .223-224.47°. 

The word ® was anciently pronounced ‘du’ (KARLGREN, op. 
cit., no. 7). In the transcription of Ch‘i-tan words, as later in 
the case of Mongolian words, the Chinese frequently used a 
diphthong to transcribe a word with an intervocalic hiatus. (See 
my remarks on the word éa’ur below.) Thus au = *a’u, which, I 
suspect, was an honorific term in Ch‘i-tan for “matron.” If so, 
*q’u <[?]*abu. It may be compared with the Mongolian aba ~ 
abu. It is true that this word means “ father” in Mongolian 
(cf. J. E. Kowaewskt, Dictionnaire mongol-russe-frangais 1.40a 
and 45a [in the latter reference “para” is a misprint for 
“papa ”’]). Cf., however, the word abai (i.e., aba+i) defined 
(KowALEwskI, op. cit. 1.40b): “mot de politesse, caresse, p.e. 
monsieur, mademoiselle, papa, maman, madame, mon coeur etc.” 
Cf. also the word abaqai (i.e., aba + qai) defined (KowALEwskI, 
op. cit. 1.40b): “demoiselle noble, fille d’un courtisan ou d’un 
dignitaire (princesse, comtesse, baronne) .” 

Turning to the dialects we find in Ordos, for example, “ awy 
grand-pére, pére (surtout lorsqu’il est agé) ; terme de respect dont 
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on se sert pour adresser la parole & un vieillard, ou pour parler 
de lui” (A. Mostarrt, Dictionnaire ordos 1.37b). In the same 
dialect we find “ awydzi soeur ainée (terme de respect dont on 
se sert pour adresser la parole 4 une femme plus Agée que soi) ; 
nom que donnent a la femme de leur pére les enfants du premier 
lit.” (A. Mosrazrt, op. cit., 1.387b). Cf. also the Kalmuck “ awa 
(zurufsform von dw? | frau! schwesterchen! tante! vater [tii. 
abai]” (G. J. Ramstept, op. cit., p. 21b). Cf. also the Turkish 
“aba 1. Mutter (yuzz, apa qarluq.); 2. Vater (tiibiit.); 3. Bar 
(qyfé.) I, 80; 13 ff.” (C. BrockeLMann, Mitteltiirkischer Wort- 
schatz nach Mahmid al-Kasyaris Divan Luyat at-Tirk |[Buda- 
pest-Leipzig, 1928], p. 1.) 


On page 432a we read: 


The designation for a tribal subdivision, wa-li,®+ evidently is related to 
Mongol ajit,®> “tents, tent-camp, tent-village,” Turkic ayyt, “fence, ma- 
nure; ” ®* in modern Turkic ajyt, aut means “ tent-camp, nomadic settlement.” 
The Ch‘i-tan word has an initial labial going back to a proto-Altaic initial 
labial which is lacking in the Turkic group; it is replaced by h- in Old-Mongol 
(*hajyt), and is preserved in the Tungus-Manchu group and in the Finno- 
Ugrian: cf. Manchu falga, “ village,” Hungarian falu, stem falv-, “ village.” 
Wa-li may therefore be considered one of the few genuine Tungus words in 
the Liao Shih whose etymology can be definitely established. 


OV, 18): 
®> Kovalevskij 1844, 3. 
°° Brockelmann 28, 3. Cf. also Shiratori 18 TMK, 17 ff. 


I find myself in total disagreement with the concluding state- 
ment of this paragraph. On the contrary, I believe that the Ch‘i- 
tan word in question is closely related to the Mongolian form and 
that there is not the slightest evidence of its being “ one of the 
few genuine Tungus words in the Liao Shih whose etymology can 
be definitely established.” The Chinese transcription wa-li: prob- 
ably represents a Ch‘i-tan *wal < ayil < *ayil < *ayil. Whatever 
may be the explanation of the initial labial in the Ch‘i-tan form— 
possibly a prothetic w- of purely Ch‘i-tan origin—we must not 
say that “it is replaced by h- in Old-Mongol (*hajyt) ,’” because 
the word ayil never had an initial h- in Mongolian. The Mon- 
golian form ayil < *ayil < *ayil “nomad house.” Cf. page 264 
of the review of Paul Peiuiot’s Histoire secréte des Mongols by 
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Nicholas Popre on pages 262-268 of this issue of the HJAS. As 
for the further statement that the initial labial of the Ch‘i-tan 
“js preserved in the Tungus-Manchu group and in the Finno- 
Ugrian ” by f- in the Manchu falga and the Hungarian falu, I 
believe that there is an inadvertence, because the Manchu falga, 
at least, is usually compared with the Mongolian balayasun ~ 
balyasun “ city ” and the Turkish baligq “ city.” 

The Ch‘i-tan form *wal may be compared with the Ordos al 
(A. Mosrarrt, Dictionnaire ordos 1.39a) and the Kalmuck dl 
(G. J. Ramstept, Kalmiickisches Worterbuch, p. 25b) , both of 
which are derived from ayil. The relationship between the Mon- 
golian ayil < *ayil < *ayil and the Turkish ayil (ayyt) is obvious. 


On page 433b we read: 


In ch‘ao-wu-érh bb{EAif, “to fight,” *° which is also transcribed ch‘ao-li 
#>BE* the Turkic noun of the aorist éab-yr, éab-ur, might be related to 
éab-, éap-, “ to beat, cut off, swing, ride fast, gallop.” 11> This root is found in 
Mongol éab-éi- and its derivatives, “to cut, slaughter, mow.” 116 


143 VIT, 2(83). 

aeRO 27, Sb: 

5 Uighur and later Turkic (Radloff, WB III, 1916 ff.). 
116 Kowalevskij 1844, 2092 ff. 


The Chinese transcriptions ch‘ao-wu-érh and ch‘ao-li do not 
warrant the Turkic reconstructions éab-yr and éab-ur directly, for 
they represent the Ch‘i-tan forms *éa<u>’ur and *éa’ur respec- 
tively. We must not forget that the word éa’ur “ military cam- 
paign ” is found in the Secret History of the Mongols (YCPS, 
Sup. 1.20b3) in the passage: urtu éa’ur éa’uran “ campaigning a 
long campaign.” Cf. also my remarks in note 13 on page 452 of 
my article “The Expression Dur-a Qoéaruléaju ...” in HJAS 
11 (1948) .441-455. 

There can scarcely be any doubt that the Ch‘i-tan *éa<u>’ur ~ 
*éa’ur and the Mongolian éa’ur are one and the same word. As 
for the etymology of ¢a’ur it is probable that éa’ur < *éayur, 
which probably alternated with *¢afur, thus bringing us back to 
a form, which may, in effect, be the Turkish éabur cited by 
Professor MENGES. 

These “ first tentative results of what may eventually be a 
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more comprehensive investigation of the Ch‘i-tan language ” 
effectively demonstrate how much can be done to salvage some 
of this extinct language for posterity. 


A word may be added on the bibliography. Although the book 
was published in 1949, the manuscript must have been completed 
some time before, certainly by 1946 when the book was accepted 
as Volume 36 of the Transactions of American Philosophical 
Society and Mr. Fine Chia-shéng was about ready to go back to 
China. In the bibliographical section (pp. 675-695) the latest 
reference to Chinese and Japanese works is dated 1941, and that 
to Western works 1944. It was undoubtedly difficult during the 
war to incorporate the later contributions to Liao history in 
various languages, and a supplementary bibliography at the 
moment of publication could easily have contained dozens of 
entries. The following suggestions do not pretend to be a com- 
prehensive list, but may serve as examples of possible additions. 
Professor Paul DrmievILxz, in his review of the book in JP 
39.4,5 (1950) .347-357, has mentioned several works in Chinese, 
Japanese, and Western languages, which will not be repeated 
here. 

Excellent general accounts of the Liao may be found in the 
Japanese work, Iminzoku no shina téjishi RRRO AMIE EB, 
Toky6, 1944, which is a summary of articles by a group of Japa- 
nese authors on the control of China by non-Chinese races, cover- 
ing the Northern Wei, Liao, Chin, Yiian, and Ch‘ing dynasties. 
The study on Liao penal laws, Rydritsu no kenkyn ROW F: 
Tokyd, 1944, by Taxrkawa Masajird W/E and Surmapa 
Masac FH JERE is important. Surmapa has also published inter- 
esting articles on Liao in SZ 53.2,9 (1942), Rekishigaku kenkyu 
HE WESC 11.7,12.4 (1941-1942) and other places. His article 
in Shakaikeizaishigaku wk #9§32 13.3(1943) on fang-t‘ou 
Wak “connivance at stealing” during festivals discusses a 
Ch‘i-tan custom which also existed under the Chin. On this 
subject, compare page 269 of the book under review and Fane 
Hao AR , Chung-wai wén-hua chiao-t'ung shih lun-ts‘ung #9b3C 
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470 3H SE itt, Shanghai, 1944, pp. 215-217. Tamura Jitsuzo 
FAA HSE and Waxaar Kyiajird IRAE have published ex- 
tensive studies in Mamméshi ronsé Waa Simi 1-3 (1938-1940) , 
which was issued in Manchuria. Tamura also has written on 
Ch‘i-tan life as revealed on wall paintings in Liao mausoleums in 
SR 27.1 (1942) and on Ch‘i-tan costume in Kokogaku zasshi 
BABE 33.12, 34.7 (1943-1944), and published in Téhdshi 
rons6 iW 2 sie 1 (1947) the first installment of Chinese texts 
on Sung and Liao relationship with his translation and commen- 
tary, namely, the Ch‘éng-shao lu FF by Lu Chén Hie, Sung 
envoy to Ch‘i-tan in 1008 and the Hsien-lu chi FABRE by Hu 
Ch‘iao #1 who traveled in Ch‘i-tan territory 947-953. In 1947, 
Tamura received the degree of Bungaku hakushi 2f#-t on 
account of his contributions to Liao social and economic history 
(Toydshi kenkya 10.2.75, 1948) . 

Ocawa Hiroto APIA has written on the eitebiiduesent of 
the sovereignty of Liao emperors (in Téydshi kenkyu 3.5, 3.6, 4.1, 
4.2, 1938) and on the hereditary succession by rulers of the 
Yao-lien ##% lineage prior to Liao T‘ai-tsu, which Ocawa be- 
lieves to be lengendary (Mammédshi rons6 3, 1940). Hino Kaisa- 
burd HS#bJ=86 has in SZ 52.7-9 (1941) an important article on 
the oversea trade between Ch‘i-tan and China in the Wu-tai era. 
Two studies on the Ch‘i-tan script may be found in Seikya 
gakusé i 3% 28 (1937) and in Ukida Kazutami hakushi kinen 
shigaku rombun shi PHAR LRAE Aims Tokys, 1943, 
pp. 313-322. 

Comparatively few works can be mentioned in Chinese and 
English. In the T'so-an chi HHM& 5.4a-6b by Liv Shih-p‘ei 
ZG 5% (1884-1919) there are two notes on the tables of tribes 
in the Liao shih 69. He has offered a number of interesting identi- 
fications with similar names in the Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shih JCB b se 
and other histories. The 7’so-an chi was first published in 1909, 
and reprinted in 1928. The Liu Shén-shu hsien-shéng i-shu 2) 
WAATRS edition is based on the 1928 reprint. The articles by 
Fu Lo-huan 12488 in CYYY on na-po #84 or “ emperor’s sea- 
sonal residences” (10.2,1942), on envoys between Sung and 
Liao (10.3, 1942), and on duplicate texts in the Liao shih (16, 
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1947) are major contributions. The Sculptured Stone Tombs of 
the Liao Dynasty, Peking, 1942, by Toru Ryizé AE HEIR is an 
interesting volume. On a low relief “ below the spirit of Light- 
ning” are engraved six corrupted characters, which Toru de- 
ciphers as T'zii tien ch‘ieh pi chou chu FRERUMK, which of 
course makes no sense. Junc Kéng #E& considers the first char- 
acter to be Liang &, which still does not solve the problem (pp. 
86, 127). I would like to suggest the reading Han Wang P‘ou 
pi mu chu HERR RBBE. Wane P‘ou was famous for his filial 
devotion. According to his biography in the Chin shu 88, his 
mother was afraid of thunder and therefore, after her death, 
whenever there was a thunder storm, Wane P‘ou would go to his 
mother’s tomb to assure her spirit that he was with her. This 
label may be translated as “ The place where Wana P‘ou of the 
Han protected his mother.” Of course, WANG was somewhat too 
late to be under the Han, but this anachronism may have had 
something to do with the report in his biography that he refused 
to consider himself to be a subject of the Chin dynasty. 

Two references to the HJAS may be added to close the review; 
one is that Professor F. W. Cieaves in 10 (1947) .1-12 has cor- 
rected the erroneous reading of the name K‘uei-k‘uei to Nao-nao 
(see page 161 of the book under review) , and the other is the 
present reviewer’s study, “ A ‘ Posthumous Letter ’ from the Chin 
Emperor to the Khitan — ” in 10 (1947) 418-428 (com- 
pare pp. 350-351) . 

L.S. Y. 


Yuen Ren Cuao, Mandarin Primer. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. Pp. 336. $6.00. 
Character Text for Mandarin Primer. Pp. 142. $4.00. 

M. Gardner Tewxspury, Speak Chinese. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. Pp. 189. $4.00. 


Because these language textbooks employ systems of transcrip- 
tion other than the traditional WapE-Gi1Es, there is danger that 
veterans of Chinese language study will overlook them. Yet these 
two textbooks, the fourth and fifth of the wartime Army Special- 
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ized Training Program materials to be published,’ are excellent. 
The Yale textbook, Speak Chinese, is an outgrowth of more than 
six years’ experience and has been used extensively by over two 
thousand students. The Harvard publication, Mandarin Primer, 
prepared by China’s outstanding phonetician and linguist, is a 
product of genius. 

Dr. Cuao’s Mandarin Primer is meant to be used by linguisti- 
cally trained teachers with students who are little short of bril- 
liant. It combines a scholarly survey of the language with a 
systematized course of study and offers novel and well-developed 
study materials. It is a concise and comprehensive course of study 
embodying a new approach to phonetics and grammar. No 
Chinese language scholar can afford to overlook the introductory 
chapters in which Dr. CuAo outlines his revolutionary project and 
explains his unique methodology. . 

At first glance the most distinctive feature appears to be Dr. 
Cuao’s National Romanization (now used in academic circles in 
England) , in which tones have been indicated in the spelling of 
each word by changing, omitting, or adding a letter. “In this 
orthography, not only are the tones better remembered, but words 
acquire more individuality of physiognomy and are more easily 
associated with their meanings” (p. 78) (e.g., the four tones: 
“mha,” “mar,” “maa,” “mah”; “tang,” “tarng,’ “taang,” 
“tang”; “iu,” “yu,” “eu,” “iuh”). In this system of tonal 
spelling, individual letters assume a symbolic rather than phonetic 
function, but once this adaptation is made, anyone who speaks 
Chinese can read Dr. CHao’s system. Tonal spelling therefore is 
not just a point of typography designed to eliminate the tone 
marks or numbers found in other systems; it seeks to make words 
or syllables distinctive by a device with which the student is 
already familiar in his own language. Dr. CHao’s system is less 
vague than others, yet it stresses only the essential phonetic 


* Charles Hocketrt and Fane Chao-ying, Spoken Chinese. Armed Forces Institute, 
Madison, Wisconsin, 1943 (reprinted by Henry Holt & Co., 1944) and John Der 
Francis, Chinese for Beginners. New Haven, 1946, both employ new transcriptions. 
Ssii-yii Tinea, Conversational Chinese. . . . Chicago, 1947, uses a modified WapeE- 
Guzs system. J. J. Brannt, Introduction to Spoken Chinese. New Haven, 1943, not 
an ASTP product, employs the Wapr-Gres system unmodified. 
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features of the spoken language; it differs from other systems 
merely in how it compromises between visual abbreviation and 
phonetic exactness. Dr. Cuao claims that the “ toneless orthog- 
raphies” do not write the spoken language; yet phrasing and 
stress, two basic features of spoken language, receive only ele- 
mentary treatment in his own system of transcription. Dr. CHao 
says his system is so constructed as to “make sure connections 
between sound and meaning” and it goes far in that direction. 
But he does not further develop that visual trait of written words 
by which, once they have become familiar, they devolve into mere 
symbols for sounds. Although Dr. CHao’s own transcription ab- 
breviates “ Shg ” for hsien-shéng and uses “ vx ” to indicate repe- 
tition of a term, in his discussion of orthography in general, Dr. 
Cuao stresses phonetics and word entity transcription and does 
not touch the problem of symbolic abbreviations for sounds or 
meanings. 

Dr. CHao’s romanization system is efficient and accurate. It is 
on a par with the Yale system as a tool for learning the spoken 
language. Its disadvantages are two: it takes slightly longer to 
learn and it differs markedly from the systems commonly used in 
Chinese studies. It has been moulded in the manner of colloquial 
Peiping speech, and consequently the transcription emphasizes 
characteristics of local dialect and slang idioms which will be less 
useful in other parts of China. Most other Chinese courses, al- 
though acknowledging the Peiping standard, have deleted pure 
localisms in an effort to achieve a more universal linguistic 
product. 

Dr. Cao divides his book into three main sections: the Intro- 
duction, describing the language and the course of study, four 
lessons of basic drill on the chief phonetic characteristics of the 
language, and the twenty-four lessons. Dr. Cuao intended the 
Introduction to be read by students as well as by specialists. It 
seems to me that only selected portions will be comprehensible to 
the beginner and that this introductory material should be meted 
out to the student only as required. Unless a student acquires 
linguistic expertness as a prerequisite to this course, he must skip 
the Introduction in its present form. Yet Dr. Cuao included in it 
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some information that is necessary to the student. These intro- 
ductory chapters were really written for linguists, not neophites 
(e. g., on page 26 stress is explained before tones have been pre- 
sented completely, and the fine points of neutral tone and tone 
sandhi come up only four pages later) . In Chapter III on gram- 
mar, Dr. Cuao takes cognizance of this situation, stating that 
“ grammar is to be learned inductively and the various points will 
be practiced as they come up in the lessons. In this chapter we 
shall give a general outline . . . for purposes of reference and 
review.” But Dr. Cuao did not do the same with Chapter II on 
pronunciation and phonetics. There the approach seems deduc- 
tive presented almost ex cathedra. It proceeds from the general 
to the specific—which has disadvantages as a pedagogical tech- 
nique—and sometimes it seems to proceed arbitrarily from the 
General to the Private. . 

For the specialist, there are new concepts of predication in the 
chapter on grammar (esp. pp. 35-6). The section on syntax has 
been stripped to the barest essentials. There is an exhaustive 
treatment of morphology. Free and bound forms are neatly de- 
lineated, and the analysis is a departure from the old philological 
approach. Chapter IV concerns characters, and is of more use to 
specialists than to students. 

The four basic lessons afford inclusive and original exercises and 
copious examples having to do with phonetic problems. In these 
lessons, the student is put through drills and feats of memorization 
which he is told are fundamental and indispensible, but in this 
process his efforts to use the language meaningfully are postponed. 
He must accept the method on faith or become subservient to its 
discipline in linguistic procedures first, in order to pursue this 
course. It may be argued that those who cannot meet that test 
will fall by the wayside under almost any system, but as it stands, 
Dr. Cuao’s system places a premium on the instructor’s sales- 
manship and demands patience and diligence from the student. I 
question the usefulness of drill on tone sandhi in advance of 
multi-syllabic fluency in conversation, but I have not tried Dr. 
Cuao’s system with students. 

Dr. Cao recommends using the same material twice, first 
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orally, then as written study material in characters. Others, too, 
have found this practice excellent,? but there is one important 
limitation: there is a gap between spoken and written language 
resulting from the divergent uses made of speech and writing. 
Dr. Cuao’s material is strictly colloquial and conversational. Its 
vocabulary and idiom, therefore, do not particularly suit the needs 
of a student who will handle written material primarily. 

One can make a similar distinction between the material the 
student comprehends by ear and that which he can reproduce for 
his own use. Dr. Cuao has described this distinction aptly and 
put it to use in shaping his lesson material. Likewise, Dr. Cao 
points out that fluent translation from one’s native tongue into a 
foreign language comes only as the final step in any bi-lingual 
proficiency. Dr. Cuao excellently handles the problem of a stu- 
dent who is familiar with written Chinese or with another dialect 
but who is a beginner in Mandarin (cf. pp. 79-81) . 

The lessons themselves—conversations or monologues—cover 
a broad range of topics, linguistically practical, but at times some- 
what forced. The material is almost slangishly idiomatic; even Dr. 
Cuao’s English versions show how that has been overemphasized. 
His particular fault in Chinese is that the final interjections are 
too numerous. A brilliant young ASTP student in China, who had 
taken Dr. CHao’s course, spoke with ease and fluency, but over- 
worked small enclitic particles to such an extent that it was 
commented on by Chinese themselves. This new emphasis is a 
welcome one, however, for it gives the material vitality. But Dr. 
Cuao went so far in this respect, that he even spelled a chuckle in 
his transcription! (p. 162) . 

Accompanying the lessons are explanatory notes and exercises. 
Phonograph records can be used with the text as desired. I do not 
see how the course could be used for self-instruction, however, 
for it is too intricate. For informants or bi-lingual instructors, 
there is the companion volume of Character Text and exercise 


* Use of this principle was made at the University of California Extension Division 
by Mr. Charles Sranuey, who reported excellent results. The State Department lan- 
guage School in Peiping and the College of Chinese Studies there, both employed 
the idea with considerable success. 
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texts, cleverly employing hsing shu for the instructor where prob- 
lem answers appear. The Character Tect, in readable k‘ai shu, is 
correlated with the English text, even to the marking of note 
numbers. A list of new terms introduced only into the illustrative 
sentences, is afforded the instructor. There is good material on 
variant forms of characters and on hsing shu. In the Appendix 
there is a good exercise on order of strokes in certain representative 
characters. 

Dr. Cuao’s textbook is a brilliant contribution in the applica- 
tion of scientific linguistics to the field of language teaching. It is 
distinctive and ingenious. Only because it is almost beyond 
reproach, can his course be presumptive in its claims and didactic 
in its method. But its meritorious features also limit its useful- 
ness; the course exacts almost as much genius for its use as went 
into its origination. 

Speak Chinese, outgrowth of George A. KENNEDY’s pioneer 
application of linguistic analysis to Chinese, is now the most 
widely used beginning text.’ It is the end product of years of 
experience by a large teaching staff, both Chinese and Western, 
who worked with college students, adults and servicemen. The 
Yale course, although less ingenious than Dr. CHao’s, possesses 
many of the same merits: a facile system of romanization for 
beginners (this one closer to Wapr-Gites but employing dia- 
critical tone indicators) , carefully graded materials, sound analysis 
of language structure, and new types of auxiliary exercises for the 
student. The material (published in twenty-four lessons) is com- 
pact, concise and well adapted to classroom and study use. This is 
a manual for students themselves, revealing logically the char- 
acteristics of spoken Chinese. 

Unlike Dr. Cuao’s system, this one does not describe peda- 
gogical procedures. Consequently it allows the student less free- 
dom to depart from its main pattern in order to utilize separate 
parts here and there. Also unlike Dr. Cuao’s book Speak Chinese 
gives phonetics a less exhaustive treatment. Phonetic problems 
were stressed and thrashed out extensively at Yale in the begin- 


* Among its users are: the University of Michigan, Columbia University, College 
of Chinese Studies in Peiping, State Department Language School in Peiping, Cornell 
University, and Yale University. 
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ning stages, partly with Dr. CHao’s help; yet this book does not 
present the details of that process, but rather the end product. 
Consequently, the Yale textbook seems to approach phonetic and 
vocal matters with a more inductive method. Another reason for 
this difference is that most of the beginning work on phonetic 
problems at Yale is done with informants and recording apparatus 
and records. Since these techniques are used at Yale in a unique 
manner, that phase of the course is not presented in this textbook. 

Dr. Cao has casually woven grammar and syntax into his text 
material; Yale has made them the pattern for organizing its 
course. The Yale lessons are centered around key sentence struc- 
tures—patterns of syntax—one or more for each lesson. Since 
Mr. Tewxspury’s text concentrates on grammar from beginning 
to end, it gives the student a feeling of security in conversation. 
It stresses learning phrases he can repeat readily or ones in which 
he can substitute vocabulary with the confidence that the general 
construction of his speech will be acceptable. Consequently the 
student gets material for his own use, rather than material he 
must labor to comprehend, as with Dr. CHao’s method. The 
Yale preoccupation with grammar is actually a weakness in ap- 
proach which somewhat devitalizes the material. It can inhibit 
fluency and tends to make syntax-consciousness a prerequisite to 
fluency. In contrast, the CHAo system allows a bright student to 
decide whether or not he feels the need of explanatory notes. But 
the Yale syntax work is sound and up to date; it does not follow 
the old-time Western grammatical categories. 

In form, Speak Chinese is reminiscent of old style language 
textbooks, but it introduces many of the advanced linguistic inno- 
vations present in Dr. Cuao’s course. It is the most usable, 
accurate, modern and reliable of the beginning courses in spoken 
Chinese. Unlike Dr. CHao’s book, it does not attempt to attack 
the problem of written Chinese. And since it has no companion 
volume giving Chinese characters, its usefulness in China or with 
native informants (tutors) who are not linguistically trained still 
is limited. Mandarin Primer is better for highly select and 
unusual students, but Speak Chinese is unsurpassed as the text- 
book for the average student. 

Thurston Griccs 


18 
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F. W. Thomas, Nam, An Ancient Language of the Sino-Tibetan 
Borderland. Publications of the Philological Society XIV. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1948. Pp. xii+ 469, 10 
plates, 1 map. 35s. net. 


The historian and the ethnographer, as well as the linguist, will 
be interested in the long general introduction (110 pp.) , in which 
the peoples of the Sino-Tibetan borderland are discussed by the 
author, a distinguished Sanskritist, who has done more than any 
other scholar during the last few decades for the advancement of 
Tibetan studies. The present contribution to that field brings to 
light a new language, that of a paper roll in the Sir Aurel Stein 
collection from Ch‘ien-fo-tung, near Tun-huang = Sa-cu in western 
Kan-su. Professor Thomas dates the manuscript as circa A. D. 
730-850 (i. e., of nearly the same age as the introduction of writing 
into Tibet) . 

The author examines the new language in detail and its pos- 
sible relationship to surrounding languages, ancient and modern. 
He concludes that “ Nam” is a Ch‘iang language and that the 
Hsi-fan languages are modern representatives of Ch‘iang. Hsi-fan 
is a Chinese designation and the languages are as heterogeneous 
as one can find within the Sino-Tibetan family, so that the classi- 
fication of “ Nam ” with the Hsi-fan languages is about as useful 
as an ethnological classification of a man as an Episcopalian. 
“Nam” is phonetically very similar to Old Bodish (classical 
Tibetan) , but shows important differences even in this, and it is 
morphologically dissimilar, as Professor Thomas noted. It is 
obviously not a dialect of Old Bodish, such as modern Ladwags 
or Khams, but apparently a language closely related to it; and 
one may tentatively classify it with similar languages closely 
related to Old Bodish—-such as Tsang-la, Dwags-po (Tak-pa) , 
Rgyarong, the languages of the Gurung group of the Himalayas 
—in the Bodish section of the Bodie division of the Sino-Tibetan 
family. Professor Thomas’ actual practice was in accord with this 
classification, for his interpretation of the text is based almost 
entirely upon Tibetan parallels. 

Before the Second World War, Professor Thomas told the 
reviewer of his hope of finding the Sanskrit, Tibetan, or Chinese 
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text corresponding to the “ Nam” roll. But unfortunately he was 
unable to find such an original. Although Professor Thomas ex- 
presses the view that the manuscript was on a religious subject, 
there are “no discernible traces of Buddhist or Indian termin- 
ology.” Since these two valuable clues to the interpretation of 
Central Asian documents in unknown languages were here want- 
ing, Professor Thomas made a thorough and detailed analysis of 
all the factors—either in the text itself or elsewhere—that might 
aid in the translation of the text: the punctuation, the meter, 
references to non-Tibetan languages in Tibetan literature, the com- 
parison of languages spoken in the borderland, and the phonetic 
and morphological correspondence of “Nam” to Tibetan. One 
can find no flaw in the thorough planning of the attack on the 
problem of translation. 

Professor Thomas’ purpose in this work was no doubt the same 
as in his Tibetan Literary Texts and Documents, primarily to 
make the texts available for further study, secondarily to make a 
beginning toward their interpretation, not necessarily to make a 
definitive study. He did not make a continuous translation of the 
whole text, but only interpreted scattered phrases. The results 
sometimes leave the reader skeptical: 

“When the uncle-people are high, the father groans” (p. 172). 


“ With exhausted good fortune the-moon accords” (p. 273) . 
“The fires of prosperity, making cold emissions, are exhausted ” (p. 273) . 


In a brief review we cannot take up in detail why the reader is 
left with a feeling of skepticism of the results. But we may begin 
with Professor Thomas’ premise, which will give an insight into 
some of the difficulties of translation as well as some of the pre- 
requisites for a more satisfactory one. Professor Thomas refers to 
some Tibetan texts with peculiar linguistic and stylistic features, 
two of which mention a language of a Nam or Nam-pa kingdom, 
and one mentions the people as Nam-tig. In some passages, not 
quoted, names are given in the language of Tibet and in the 
language of the Nam-pa kingdom. Some examples follow (trans- 
lations by Professor Thomas) : 

Tibetan: yab-sten-rgan-gyi-ner-ba “ father exalted old of having-care,” 


“ Having care of his exalted old father.” 
Nam: yab-nal-lde-hi-thol-phrom 
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I do not find sten in the dictionaries, and it is probably not a 
typographical error for ster; Professor Thomas has tacitly and 
incorrectly assumed them to be the same, for on page 362 he 
states “confusion of % and n is in Tibetan rather common.” 
Actually it is very rare, being confined to the present tense of a 
few verb forms where it is due to d-drag. Professor Thomas 
assumes that Tibetan fer-ba is equivalent to g-fer-ba “to care 
for,” and if the manuscript he refers to is old, which it presumably 
would be, the assumption of the dropping of g- prefix would be 
unwarranted. These two points are mentioned here to indicate 
that the interpretation of the Tibetan phrase is far from certain, 
and hence that the interpretation of the Nam phrase is doubly 
uncertain. 

The important point is that Nam yab corresponds to Tibetan 
yab, and Nam -hi to Tibetan -gyi, genitive. We should certainly 
expect the words that have the genitive ending (i.e., Tibetan 
rgan and Nam Ide) to correspond; and hence that Nam nal would 
correspond to Tibetan sten, whatever meaning that may have. 
But Professor Thomas stretches the etymological method to make 
Nam val mean “ old,” comparing it with Tibetan nal “ fatigue.” 

Tibetan: khab-yo-bya-hi-hdab-bkra “ household-managing-bird-of-wing- 

mottled.” 

Nam: bya-rma-bya-hi-rma-li 

byehu-rma-byehu-gi-thin-tshun 


The Tibetan phrase seems to include a poetic paraphrase of 
the Nam rma-bya, which in Tibetan means “ peacock ”’; and, as 
Professor Thomas noted, byehu-rma-byehu is only the diminutive 
of bya-rma-bya, formed regularly as in Tibetan. 

Tibetan: glon-myig-lon “ blind-eye-blind.” 


bya-glon-gi-lgo-dan-rje “ blind birds’ head and chief.” 
Nam: Iton-te-hi mye-kru 


Professor Thomas’ interpretation rests upon a number of un- 
warranted assumptions. Having found a number of Tibetan paral- 
lels to Nam bya-rma-bya in northeastern Tibet, he thought that 
this was another example, and that glon was another form of 
Idon, lon “blind.” Although the perfect prefix b- occasionally 
“ crowds out ” the -d following I- in the present, I know of no well- 
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authenticated example of g- prefix having this effect in Tibetan; 
I think it probably does in “ Nam” of the Stein roll, but one 
cannot transfer this phenomenon to Tibetan. I do not know what 
glon means; it evidently has something to do with birds or a bird, 
and I prefer to leave it at that. 

To interpret the second Tibetan phrase, Professor Thomas 
accepted lgo as equivalent to mgo “head.” This assumes a con- 
fusion of prefixes which probably did not exist at the time the 
manuscript was written. And in interpreting the Nam phrase, 
Professor Thomas ran into phonetic difficulties of which he was 
unaware. He assumed that mye corresponds to Tibetan myig, mig 
“eye” and that gru corresponds to Tibetan glon, which he inter- 
preted as “blind,” because “loss of final nasals is one of the 
linguistic features of the region.” It is true that loss of final con- 
sonants of all kinds was characteristic of the Lolo languages of 
the borderland, but it was not true of the language of Professor 
Thomas’ text, as he himself pointed out (p. 169), and he is here 
trying to prove that the language of the text is Nam. 

In spite of all these assumptions, Professor Thomas was left 
with two Tibetan phrases of quite different meaning, according to 
his translation, supposed to be equivalent to a single Nam phrase. 
To avoid all the above difficuties, one may tentatively suggest 
that glon refers to some kind of animal—perhaps a bird, that the 
following words refer to some part of that animal’s lower leg. 
For although Tibetan lon means “ blind,” lon-bu or lon-mo means 
“ankle bone, astragal”’; and although I have not seen the form 
mig-lon for “ankle bone,” forms corresponding to mig “eye” 
occur in compounds for “ankle” in a considerable number of 
Tibeto-Burmic languages. Taking the form lgo as we find it, it 
means “ puff-ball,’ a word which might well be applied to the 
ankle bone; and rje occurs in the compound rje-nar “ shank” (nar 
“ front-side”). Thus we might interpret the second Tibetan 
phrase as “(the animal’s) puff-ball (= ankle bone) and lower 
leg,” making it similar in meaning to the first Tibetan phrase. 

We may note certain difficulties in the interpretations reviewed 
and the manner in which they were met. Professor Thomas 
employed the etymological method; but since Tibetan lexicog- 
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raphy has advanced very little since Jischke, he frequently was 
unable to find the form in the dictionaries. Professor Thomas 
solved this problem in two ways: (1) he took another Tibetan 
word somewhat similar phonetically and gave the meaning of 
the latter to the first: sten for sten, g-ner-ba for fter-ba, ldon and 
lon for glon, mgo for Igo, although there is very good reason for 
not assuming any such phonetic confusion in Tibetan at the time 
the manuscript was written; or (2) he stretched the meaning of 
Tibetan zal “ fatigue ” to give Nam val the meaning “ old ” which 
he mistakenly thought it should have. Such methods, as Professor 
Thomas would no doubt agree, would not be acceptable in better 
developed fields, such as Sanskrit and Classical Philology. But 
as long as we have no lexicons of Tibetan such as we have for 
Greek and Latin and no chairs of comparative grammar of Sino- 
Tibetan, the hard-pressed translator unfortunately resorts to 
substitutes. 

Prefix h- occurs frequently in Tibetan, and it occurs with extra- 
ordinary frequency in the language of the Stein text. Take one 
line of the latter: htor hso hti ge htah hldun hbanna. Yet in the 
Nam names we have just surveyed and in the other Nam name 
on page 132 of Professor Thomas’ work it does not occur a 
single time. It does occur once in the name of the wife of Lton-te 
Mye-kru: Béag-ste Nar-hbyam; once in the names of the wives 
of Yab-nal-de-thol-phrom: Ldehu-zahi-hbrin-te Sman-skyol and 
Skeg-zahi-hbrin-te Yar-mo-btsun. If we assume that the wives of 
Nam males were also Nam—never a safe assumption—we may 
note that in two of the names where h- prefix occurs we also find 
b-, a prefix which occurs so rarely in the “ Nam” text that Pro- 
fessor Thomas considered it probably due to foreign influence (p. 
196). Prefix h- also occurs once in the name of a daughter of 
Lton-te Mye-kru: T'sen-hgi-Rbag-; and here hgi seems to be 
written for gi after a nasal, as Professor Thomas realized (p. 119) . 

From the extreme frequency of h- prefix in Professor Thomas’ 
“Nam ” text, and its extreme rarity in names stated by Tibetans 
to be Nam, we may be extremely skeptical of his identification of 
the text as Nam. We may continue to refer to it as “ Nam” for 
want of another name, but with the implication that it is not 
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Nam—just as some authors refer to “ Tokharian ” with the knowl- 
edge that it is not really Tokharian. 

If the last part of this review has been critical, it is because 
I know Professor Thomas would wish it to be. The flaws in his 
work are due to the backwardness of Tibetan studies and of Sino- 
Tibetan comparative grammar, and under the circumstances Pro- 
fessor Thomas has produced a better work than any other living 
scholar could have done. It is well ordered and analytical; its 
texts in photographic reproduction and in transliteration, its vocab- 
ulary and phonetic and grammatical analyses will provide an 
excellent basis for any further studies of the language. And unlike 
many great scholars, Professor Thomas never states “ the mean- 
ing must be . . .” without any reason being given; he always had 
grounds for his interpretations. And so, although one may not 
always agree with the latter, one must always consider them. 


Robert SHAFER 


Robert King Hatu, Education for a New Japan. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1949. Pp. xiv+503. $6.00. 

Robert King Hat, Shishin: The Ethics of a Defeated Nation. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1949. Pp. xvi+ 244. $3.75. 

John Owen GAUNTLETT (translator) and Robert King Hau 
(editor), Kokutai No Hongi. Cardinal Principles of the 
National Entity of Japan. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1949. Pp. viii+ 200. $4.00. 


Professor Hatt of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
served as a naval officer during the war and for a brief period after 
the surrender of Japan as chief of the educational subsection of 
the Civil Information and Education Section of General Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters in Téky6. From his wartime and postwar 
contacts with Japan’s educational and ideological problems he has 
derived enough information and material to produce this imposing 
trilogy. One cannot help but be impressed by Professor HAuu’s 
energy and diligence in assembling so much information, but 
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obviously he has not had sufficient time to assimilate and digest 
all of the material he has accumulated. As a result, his books 
contain a bewildering amount of information but lack the form 
and integration necessary to be fully meaningful to the reader. 
There is a curious overlapping of material in all three volumes; 
the “ Editor’s Introduction” in Kokutai No Hongi (pp. 3-47) 
consists mostly of a condensation of factual material scattered 
throughout Education for a New Japan, while the best account of 
the Kokutai no hongi is found in the introductory material in 
Shishin (pp. 39-60), and the best account of the contents of 
Shishin occurs in Education for a New Japan (pp. 176-186) . 

Professor HAuL’s overall scheme, however, seems to have been 
to give the reader a general survey of Japan’s educational prob- 
lems in Education for a New Japan and to supplement this with 
full translations of the Kokutai no hongi and the Shishin text- 
books, which bear upon some of his major theses. The latter, as 
the “ ethics ” textbooks of the Japanese elementary schools, and 
the former, as an official publication on “ national polity ” (com- 
piled in 1937 by the Ministry of Education and sold by the 
millions in Japan before the war), are naturally of great interest 
to the student of modern Japanese nationalism and ethics. Just 
what light they throw on Japan’s educational problems Professor 
Haut does not make entirely clear. 

The Kokutai no hongi is at best a dreary and obscure book, 
which, while much talked of in prewar Japan, was little read. 
Its endless repetition of mystical phrases and vague concepts of 
Japanese nationalism are scarcely inspiring. Japanese superiority 
is cited ad nauseum but not in particularly jingoistic or bellicose 
terms. A fanatic nationalist might have read it as a pious act of 
devotion, but it could have inspired no one to new heights of 
nationalistic fervor. The only sections which have much point are 
the “ Introduction ” and “ Conclusion,” and here the major objec- 
tive of the book is clearly described as an effort to keep out foreign 
ideologies, particularly individualism, which is described as the 
root of all evil foreign concepts from Communism to Fascism. 
Even this objective is not stated blatantly but is phrased in the 
following idealistic manner (p. 183): “Our present mission as a 
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people is to build up a new Japanese culture by adopting and 
sublimating Western cultures with our national entity as the basis, 
and to contribute spontaneously to the advancement of world 
culture.* Mr. Owen GAUNTLETT, the translator of the Kokutai no 
hongi, deserves congratulations for a faithful and competent trans- 
lation of a book which is often maddeningly obscure because of 
its erudite and sometimes mystical vocabulary. 

The Shishin textbooks, known as the Jinj6 shogaku shishinsho 
(Professor Haut amusingly misprints Jinj6 twice on page viii as 
Jingo) , is even milder reading material than the Kokutai no hongi. 
The whole course on “ ethics ” was banned from Japanese schools 
by occupation decree, but, as Professor Haut points out, it is 
difficult to find much in the Shishin textbooks which can be 
specifically condemned, except on grounds of being “ saccharine, 
bromidic, or insufferably dull” (p. 14). 

These two volumes are not sensational and are sure to dis- 
appoint anyone looking for a Japanese Mein Kampf. Professor 
Hatt, however, has rendered a valuable service in focusing atten- 
tion on them, for much can be learned about the Japanese from a 
careful study of these volumes. If nothing more, they should show 
that the evils of Japanese nationalism and the Japanese ethical 
system are not so blatantly obvious as some have supposed, and 
that the task of correcting these ills is a far more delicate one than 
has often been assumed. 

Education for a New Japan. is composed of several different 
types of material. The first and one of the most valuable elements 
in the book consists of the many scattered references to the 
author’s personal experiences in Japan, thinly disguised by the 
use of terms such as “a naval officer” in place of the personal 
pronoun. A second element of value in the book is a detailed 
exposition of the prewar Japanese educational system and the 
principal changes brought about by the occupation authorities 
immediately after the surrender. This presentation (largely 
Chapters 3 and 5), which is heavily documented and filled with 
valuable factual information, is the core of the book. As a 
comprehensive and often authoritative account of our educational 
reform efforts in Japan by one who was intimately concerned with 
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them, this section will have continuing value as a source for 
early occupation thinking and efforts up until Professor HAuw’s 
return to the United States late in 1947. 

Sandwiched between the two chapters on Japanese education is 
a long study of the Romanization problem. Totaling 109 pages, 
it is a separate treatise in itself, giving the most detailed and com- 
prehensive discussion of the Japanese writing problem which has 
as yet appeared in a Western language. Professor Hauu charges 
that “the democratization of Japan is jeopardized because the 
excessive difficulty of the writing system makes most information 
inaccessible to the masses of the people” (p. 312) and proceeds 
to a detailed and in part convincing substantiation of his charge. 
He weakens his case by appearing to be too much the pleader and 
advocate rather than the expositor. He underestimates the prob- 
lem of homophones, arguing quite mistakenly that “ Japanese 
words known as Chinese compounds (gdéseigo) are seldom 
homonymic” (p. 378). One cannot but be surprised by his 
advocacy of the Hepburn system of Romanization in preference 
to Nipponsiki. I once entered the lists in favor of the Hepburn 
system when Romaji was of importance primarily as a system 
for use by foreigners." Now that Romaji is to be used more by 
the Japanese themselves, I feel that the phonemic Nipponsiki 
system has obvious advantages over the more strictly phonetic 
Hepburn system. However, on the whole, Professor Hatu has 
made an excellent presentation of a difficult problem, and this is 
probably the most interesting and most authoritative part of his 
book. 

The final element in Education for a New Japan, and to a lesser 
degree in the other two books as well, is a bulky and amorphous 
mass of introductory material on Japanese history, religion, phi- 
losophy, and other general topics. While admiring Professor 
Hauv’s ability to amass so much information on Japan in so short 
a time, one cannot condone his presentation of this information 
and sometimes misinformation, uncorrected and largely undi- 
gested. Long quotations from disparate sources follow fast upon 
one another with little to integrate them into an understandable 


+“ Romaji or Rémazi,” JAOS, 60 (1940) .82-89. 
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whole. There are also so many simple errors of fact and so many 
more half-truths and dubious interpretations that none of the 
material can be safely used by the uninitiated. A typical error is 
his assumption that the kan-on reading in Japanese is derived 
from the Chinese pronunciation of the Han dynasty (Education, 
p. 305). The statements made on page 9 of Kokutai No Hongi 
are so misleading that they cast doubt upon Professor HAL.’s 
knowledge of the Japanese language. The following samples taken 
from Shishin will illustrate the thinness of his knowledge of 
Japanese history: “ Again looking backward from the visit of 
Commodore Perry, the Japanese could see a tradition of rule by 
military and political strong men. First the Buddhist priests 
(bdsan) , then the warriors or samurai, next the military dictators 
and court advisers (Daj6 Daijin and Kanpaku) , then the Kama- 
kura Shégun ...” (p. 23). And again speaking of the late 
Tokugawa Period: “ The chénin, or merchant class, by the growth 
of a money economy and by the outright purchase of nobility, 
began to take coveted positions from the samurai and the kuge, 
or court nobles. The great disenfranchised warrior class was rest- 
less and ready to seek any change” (p. 26). Professor HAatu 
would probably have produced far more valuable books on 
Japanese education had he tried to do a little less a little more 


thoroughly. 
E. O. R. 


D. D. Kosamst, The Epigrams Attributed to Bhartrhari [Bhart- 
rhariviracita-satakatrayadi-subhasitasamgraha] for the first 
time collected and critically edited. Singhi Jain Series No. 23, 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1948. Pp. viii + 81 + 240. 


This book is the most important of a number of works which 
Professor Damodar Kosamsr has published or is planning to 
publish on the poems ascribed to BHartrHart. In 1945 he edited 
the poems on the basis of two Northern MSS. for the Anandaé- 
rama Sanskrit Series. He reports * his later edition of a Southern 


1“ This archetype has been edited and published as the previous volume of this 
series” p. 33 of the book under review. On p. 37 occurs another reference, to “my 
edition of the Southern archetype.” There must be some error; Vol. 22 of the Singhi 
Jain Series is the Nadnapaticamikaha of MAHESVARASURI. 
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version for the Singhi Jain Series. The book under review is an 
edition based on an enormous number of MSS. from all known 
versions. He plans in the future to publish in the Singhi Jain 
Series the oldest commentary on the poems, that of DHaNasARa 
Gant (A.D. 1571), and to re-edit for the Nirnayasagara Press 
the poems with the commentary of RAMAcANDRA BUDHENDRA. 

All this would represent a formidable amount of work for a 
professional Sanskritist. How much more surprising it is when 
we know that by profession Kosamsi is a mathematician. Nor is 
he like Dr. Johnson’s woman violinist. The work is excellent. 

For the volume under review Kosamsi claims to have studied 
377 out of the 3000 or so BHartrHari MSS. that he estimates are 
in existence (pp. 2, 10). Of these he collated and indexed over 90. 
We now have a text based on the result of this labor and intro- 
duced by an elaborate discussion of the problems which it has 
solved and which it has revealed. I shall review the introduction 
and text under three headings. 


1. The Manuscript Tradition. A census of MSS. of Buart- 
RHARI’s Centuries shows a definite and most interesting geogra- 
phical distribution (p. 56 ff.). MSS. are extremely common in 
Rajasthan, Maharastra and South India. In these areas the Cen- 
turies may perhaps claim to be the most popular of all Sanskrit 
secular poems. This is shown by the large number of MSS., by 
the number of vernacular translations and commentaries, and by 
the frequency of wear even in recently copied examples. In Q,, 
a palace collection from Udaipur, it is the Centuries that form 
the most worn part of the collection (p. 25). 

Contrasted with this, North India other than Rajasthan shows 
a complete absence of local MS. tradition. No MS. at all is re- 
ported in the Sarada script of Kashmir (p. 57). The sole example 
from Nepal is a copy of a South Indian prototype (p. 57). The 
comparatively rare examples from Bengal Kosampst seeks to ex- 
plain as importations from Benares by Maharastriya pandits 
(p. 58). 

The poems exist in a large number of versions. These versions 
differ from one another in readings, in the order of poems and 
in the selection of poems. These three items are closely related; 
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any MS. from a definite version shows the peculiarities of that 
version in all three respects. Naturally there are Misch-codices 
to confuse the issue. But Kosamst has been able to set up a 
chart of 16 versions (p. 61) , of which perhaps 10 may be regarded 
as definite. Here again the geographical distribution is interesting, 
for it is “the Greater Rajasthan area [that] gives MSS. of the 
most varying types. A parallel to Vavilov’s law for botanical 
species would justify the conclusion that the MS. tradition origi- 
nates in Rajasthan ” (pp. 56-57) . 

There was a Buartruart long before there were any Centuries. 
The earliest reference Kosamst finds to one of the three Centuries 
is by Mrerutunea in A.D. 1304 (p. 68). On the other hand, 
references to the poet BHARTRHARI occur in the tenth and are 
common in the eleventh century (see below last heading of re- 
view). Many of the verses of the present collection occur in one 
version in the Century of Love but in another version in the 
Century of Policy; and vice versa. Almost every MS. has over one 
hundred verses per Century, yet the kernel of the three Centuries 
common to all versions is slightly less than 200. Of the three 
Centuries the MS. tradition is weakest and most variant for the 
Century of Renunciation, which seems to indicate that it was 
organized after the other two collections. 


2. The Constituted Text. It is just one hundred years since 
the most learned European Sanskritist of his time wrote that the 
original text of the poems ascribed to BHaRTRHARI could in no 
way be retrieved.* This statement of WreBrr’s must now be wholly 
revised in the light of Kosamat’s text, a text which cannot be 
praised too highly. Kosampst’s apparatus can be equalled among 
editions of Sanskrit texts only by that of the Poona Mahabharata. 
The text itself is constituted so far as I can judge almost solely on 
MS. agreement—e. g., if A (the most northern version) agrees 


* In the printed text 200 verses are included in this group. But according to p. 70 
some 18 verses are to be deducted on the basis of MS. evidence gathered too late 
for the text to be altered. 

*“Occurrit nobis in sententiis Bhartrihari adscriptis idem deplorabile factum, quod 

. . originalis textus forma nullo modo reperiri potest.” A. Scuterner et A. WEBER: 
Variae lectiones ad Bohlenii editionem Bhartriharis sententiarum pertinentes, p. 13. 
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with a Malayalam MS., that reading is always chosen. Otherwise, 
unless violence be thereby done to sense or meter, that reading is 
selected which is best represented in the Northern, and accord- 
ingly more archaic, versions. This is certainly the proper course 
to pursue. It is to be expected in a text that exists in some 16 
versions that readings will sometimes be doubtful and that no 
two editors will agree on every selection. But the really doubtful 
readings are fewer than one would have guessed and prejudice 
is avoided by the presence of the apparatus which allows the 
reader to substitute his own choice. 

In dealing with these poems perhaps the most difficult problem 
is to decide how many poems should be included in the canon, 
for every version has a few extra poems of its own and scribes 
were always tempted to jot down anything they happened to 
remember that seemed to them particularly good. A. subjective 
criterion is hopeless, for then we should have as many canons of 
the poems as we have readers. Kosamar’s principle has been to 
place together as ‘certain ” all poems found in all definite ver- 
sions. In the text as printed these come to exactly 200 verses. 
Next come poems that are missing at least throughout all MSS. 
of one definite version. Of these there are 152 and the group is 
termed ‘ doubtful.’* Finally, there is a collection of 500 stray 
verses, those found only in one version. For the stray verses the 
apparatus has been reduced. 

What Kosamsat’s text represents, then, is this. His ‘ certain’ 
poems give us a text which in roughly 90% of its readings one 
can ascribe to a pre-Century collection of poems. This collection 
probably contained more. Some of this increment is now found 
in Kosampsti’s doubtful section, though probably no one will ever 
be able to say just where. Finally, we have a half thousand 
verses which, if they have no right to be considered BHARTRHARI’s 
are many of them well worth printing and even worth memorizing. 

It is a pleasure to read the newly constituted text. My own 
copy (Nirnayasagara 5th ed.) of Buarrruart’s Srigara-sataka is 
marked up with variants taken from wherever I could find them. 


“These two figures are to be emended by the information on page 70 to read 182 
for the ‘certain’ group and 170 for the ‘ doubtful.’ 
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In addition I have scribbled remarks and queries up and down 
the margins. Most of these remarks have now become pointless 
and most of the queries are answered. To take a random example: 

Opposite what corresponds to K’s verse 138 and which in my 
text begins 


Avasah kila kimcid eva dayitapar$ve vilisalasah, 


I have queried ‘ kimcid.’ K. now reads 


Aviasah kilakificitasya dayita parSve vilasalasa. 


There is more than one change here. My query at any rate is 
answered. The lover stays not a little while but whiles his time 
in gallantry. 
Opposite line 4 of the same poem I have noted BornTLincK’s 
reading, 
kesam cit sukhayanti netrahrdaye caitre vicitrah ksapah, 


as making better sense than the Nirnayasagara reading, but I 
still have jotted down “ Why vicitrah?”. It now appears that it 
is not nights (ksapah) that are many-coloured, but garlands 
(srajah). And this improves the poem in other respects, for 
nights in the fourth line simply repeats the idea of moonlight in 
the third, while the many-coloured (vicitrah) garlands of April 
(caitra) add a new image as well as a pretty pun. Having said 
so much, I may as well give the poem in full (Kosampst’s text) . 

Avasah kilakificitasya dayita parsve vilasalasa 

karne kokilakaminikalaravah smero latamandapah 

gosthi satkavibhih samam katipayair mugdhah sitamSoh karah 

kesaimcit sukhayanti catra hrdayam caitre vicitrah srajah. 


Perhaps the following is not too far from the original: 


Now come the hours of gallant words, 
The girl close by, now lazy from the sport, 
The warbling of the koil birds 
And all about the newly blossomed court. 
At night the moon gives cool resort. 
To conversation with a few good wits, 
While some choose garlands now that Spring permits 
A choice from scent and flower of every sort. 
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The original is better than pretty, but still not great. But the 
collection has its truly great verses. It is only fair to give an 
example. The following is Kosampt’s No. 301, one of the doubtful 
section. It seems to be one of Kosampst’s favorites (p. 78), so I 
offer the English, poor as it is, in thanks to him for the pleasure 
his text has given me. 


Matarmedini tata maruta sakhe tejah subandho jala 
bhratarvyoma nibaddha esa bhavataém antyah pranamafjalih 
yusmatsangavasopajatasukrtodrekasphurannirmala- 
jhanapastasamastamohamahima liye parabrahmani. 


My father wind and you my mother earth, 
Fire, my friend, water, my near relation 

And you my brother sky; in this last breath 
Of mortal life I send you salutation. 

From living ever with you comes this birth 
Of uncontaminated wisdom with increase 
Of goodness that all darkness and all folly cease 

As now I live in brahma in my death. 


At the end of Kosampr’s text are printed two apocryphal poems, 
the Vijnanasataka, a series of verses not without merit which has 
been printed more than once before, and the Vitavrtta or Way of 
a Rake. Kosamst says very little about the Vitavrtta. Its first 
verse is cited by name in VALLABHADEVA’s Subhasitavali (Ko- 
SAMBI p. 67; p. 18 he suggests the fifteenth century for VALLABHA- 
DEVA) and its colophon attributes it to BHARTRHARI. Since it is 
here printed for the first time one may notice briefly its contents. 

In its eighty-four verses the Way of a Rake purports to give 
instruction on how to deceive women, for “a man who from 
reading this Way of a Rake deceives women has an advantage 
over others, who get caught” (v. 9). One is happy to report 
that this deception does little harm, being practised only in the 
brothel. 

The advice is sometimes good: 


[Be not .too grand.] The sun on rising can be looked at; a 
woman will not jump for a man that is too high (v. 12), 


but more often fatuous: 
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If she says everything is impossible, if she talks to herself and 
goes not to the bed, then she does not like you yet. (v. 28) 


As though anyone needed to be told this. 

Deceptive strategems are suggested (e.g., vv. 38-40), more 
elaborate, I fear, than fitted to succeed. In v. 47 mistresses are 
classed as rakta, anurakta and atirakta, sc. warm, hot and boiling, 
of which brief descriptions follow. More useful is the list of 
appropriate gifts for them (vv. 64 ff.) but the text is here defective. 

The author’s poetic ability varies from poor to execrable and 
Kosamst is certainly right in denying the ascription of the poem 
to BHARTRHARI. 

3. The Poet. Kosamst points out several interesting facts 
about Buartruari without drawing quite the same conclusions 
that I should. 

The oldest notices of the poet BHARTRHARI are by authors who 
were certainly ignorant of the present collection ascribed to him. 
Thus, Somapeva (p. 79) in his Yasastilakacampi (A. D. 959) 
refers to BHARTRHARI without mentioning his Centuries and when 
he does quote a verse of the present collection (K. 3) he ascribes 
it not to BHarTRHARI but to VarAruct. The same holds true of 
KseMEnpRA (p. 57) —he mentions Buartruari but assigns verses 
from the present Buartruari collection to others. 

Most important in this respect is a new discovery of KosaMBI’s. 
He has identified the Subhasitaratnakosa of BHIMARJUNASOMA 
as being the original of which the Kavindravacanasamuccaya is a 
fragment (about one third). This eleventh century anthology 
was identified from photographs of a MS. in the Ngor monastery 
in Thibet (p. 18). Now, this anthology derives from Bengal and 
is exactly parallel to the old Kashmir anthologies in its treatment 
of BHARTRHARI; BHARTRHARI is given as the author of verses not 
found in the present collection, and also as the author of at least 
one verse that is found, while several verses of the present col- 
lection are there ascribed to other authors (pp. 58-59) . 

Combine these facts with what Kosamat has shown of the MS. 
tradition—that MSS. are almost unknown in the north except in 
Rajasthan—and three conclusions seem to me inescapable. 


19 
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A. The present collection was not formed before the twelfth 
century, probably not even before the thirteenth, after which 
time, as a result of the Muslim invasion, MSS. ceased to circulate 
as freely across Northern India as before. 

I believe this first conclusion is shared by Kosamst, but he 
does not state it so definitely.’ 


B. The present collection, even the 200 “ certain ” poems must 
contain poems by more than one poet. 

Kosamsi might admit this second point. He is strongly im- 
pressed, though, by the unity in his 200 poems and speaks of 
“a substantial nucleus which must have been original” (p. 78) . 
I agree with this impression but think it is not incompatable with 
point B. 


C. BHaArTRHARI must have written much more which is now 
lost but which was available in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

Who was Buartruari and when did he live? Kosamsri deals 
with this question more fully in an article On the Quality of 
Renunciation in Bhartrhari’s Poetry,’ (referred to as Q) than he 
does in the introduction to the book under review (referred to 
as E). He rules out five claimants to the honor of identification 
with the poet (E 78 ff., Q 49, 58). The only claimant for which 
any case can be made out is the Buddhist grammarian of the 
seventh century. But there are solecisms in the Centuries, the 
author of more than one verse was married, and Kosamsi offers 
impressive arguments of higher criticism against the identification. 
It becomes more possible, of course, in direct proportion to the 
degree of heterogeneity one ascribes to the Centuries. 


Kosamsi suggests that the poet BHARTRHARI lived in the open- 
ing centuries of the Christian era (E 78), or more definitely (Q 


5 He supposes that preceding the collection of centuries there was a Vedantic 
recension of BHARTRHARI’s poems, which he assigns tentatively to the tenth century. I 
am not impressed with the evidence for this recension, consisting as it does chiefly of 
a single verse (p. 62). . 

* The Bharatiya Vidya May-June 1946, pp. 49-62. The purpose of this article is 
to compare BuartTRuHari with literary figures in other cultures and to explain the 
difference by reference to the class structure of Indian society. This article is beauti- 
fully written and, whether one will agree or not with its conclusions, is worth a 
careful reading. 
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60) , just before the fourth century. I cannot in any way agree 
with this, being convinced that BHARTRHARI is post-Gupta. How 
else reconcile the complete silence about him before the tenth 
century with his enormous popularity ever since? 

All the evidence placing BHARTRHARI early is hopelessly weak. 
K. 63 occurs in KAxipasa’s Sakuntala.’ But we know the present 
collection contains poems by others than Buartruart. Surely it 
is far more reasonable to add K. 63 to the list than to suppose 
KAuipAsa copied the verse. The same holds for verses found 
also in the Pafcatantra. K. 257 mentions fair-skinned Saka 
maidens. The Scythians of course were assimilated to the genera] 
Indian population by the fourth century or so, but their reputa- 
tion continued. UMApatipHara in the twelfth century is still 
writing of the fair-skinned Hun maidens of Kashmir when the 
real Huns must have been absorbed centuries before.® 

But the reason that weighs most heavily with Kosamst for 
assigning so early a date to the poet is scarcely worthy of this 
editor’s usual acumen. It may be understood from his following 
statements (Q 60-61; I have changed their sequence) : 

“The [Brahmin] saturation of the lower strata as village and 
family priests [came] about the first century before the Christian 
era. The last great phase of Bhrahminism was a literary expansion 
of secular type, which can hardly have been before the fourth 
century...” . 

“The great poet . . . must not only express the position and 
aspirations of an important class, but must also trarfscend the 
class barriers . . . This is most easily done in the period of class 
emergence, and explains why, in so many great literatures, the 
greatest names come at the beginning and not at the end of their 
historical development.” 

“ Bhartrhari should fall somewhere just before this period [sc. 
the fourth century].” 

This is using a conclusion to prove a premise. 

Finally, a word may be said of Kosamat’s estimate of the poet. 
It is consonant with Kosamst’s political views that he should be a 


7 Harvard Oriental Series Vol. 16, 5.13. Of considerable interest is Kosamst’s notice 
that the first line occurs also in Sa’pt (Q 54). 
® Saduktikarnamrta, Srngarapravahavici 20.2. 
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severe critic of Buartruari. To him Buarrruakrt is the poet of a 
useless class, the lettered but frustrated office-seeker. His poetry 
is, par excellence, literature of escape (Q 59, E 81). His love 
“ shows nothing but unsatisfied desire,” his renunciation is “a 
hankering to be realized in the vague future, with growing dis- 
gust” (E 80-81, surely K. 301 is excepted from this judgment) . 

This criticism I find stimulating even when I disagree, for too 
little attention has been given to the social origins of Indian 
literature. Personally I feel that the status concept is more useful 
than that of class in examining such origins. To me BARTRHARI 
represents that part of the Brahmin status group that was 
tempted away from the proper and useful social function of the 
group.’ The beauty and the sorrow of his poetry are the products 
of temptation and disappointment. 

But if either of these interpretations explains the mood of the 
poems it does not explain the expression. Beethoven too was a 
hanger-on at rich men’s houses and a singularly frustrated one. 
The poetry of BHARTRHARI remains beautiful and sometimes truly 
great. KosamstI, even with his strong social conscience, is well 
aware of this. And we may be thankful that he is, for it has led 
him to do more for our enjoyment of BHarTRHARI than has been 
done these many centuries. 

Dante H. H. IncAuis 


Harvard University 


Oeuvres posthumes de Paul Pelliot: I. Histoire secréte des Mon- 
gols. Restitution du texte mongol et traduction francaise des 
chapitres i a vi. Paris: Librairie d’Amérique et d’Orient, 
Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1949. Pp. ii+ 196. 

PELLIOT spent many years working on this book and its publi- 
cation was impatiently awaited by all Mongolists. Prtuiot’s 


° The group as a whole was certainly useful, giving to India its cultural unity, its 
self-respect and what understanding it had of the universe. The economic class of 
courtly sycophants may have been useless but this class was not specifically Brahmin. 
The Brahmin tradition seems to me more important for the understanding of 
BHarTRHARI's poetry than the class situation of sycophants. 
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premature death prevented him from completing this brilliantly 
planned work; all that was found in his papers was the reconstruc- 
tion of the text and the translation of the first 185 paragraphs of 
the total 282 paragraphs. No commentary and no notes were 
found. Thus it is impossible to understand what conceptions 
guided Petuiot when choosing his system of transcription. In 
certain respects, those missing parts of his work would be of even 
greater importance than what has been published, because there 
are already several other reconstructions and translations of the 
Secret History. 

Pexuiot’s transcription coincides, in general, with that used 
for the Written Mongolian: é= English ch; j= Eng. 3; 5 = Eng. 
sh; q = velar postlingual consonant; 6 and ii = German 6 and i (or 
French ew and u). There is only one deviation from the usual 
transcription: d instead of e. Prtiiot’s preference for dé cannot 
be justified from the point of view of Mongolian phonology, be- 
cause Mongolian e is a closed e and, besides, there is in the Col- 
loquial Mongolian the vowel a <*a in certain positions, e. g., 
Kalmuck bari < bari “ keep,” tdrdn < tariyan “ field,” and so on. 
The hP‘ags-pa script, on the other hand, has two characters for 
e-sounds: one for e and another for a closed, narrow é, e. g., ébec'in 
“ disease,” éde “these,” éjen “ master,” éléin “ messengers,” ése 
not,” énk‘e “peace,” dénri “heaven,” téri-un “ first,” ete. 
Therefore, it is beyond doubt that in the language of the Secret 
History, which coincides, in general, with that of the hP‘ags-pa 
script, there was é and not d@ in the following words: ebeéin 
“ disease,” ede “ these,” ejen “ master,” eléin “ messengers,” engke 
“ peace,” ese “ not,” tengeri or tengri “ heaven,” etc. 

Pe.xioT also uses two characters for i: one for the front vowel i 
and another for the back vowel i of the Turkic type. This is not an 
innovation, because B. Ya. Vuapimircov already used i only in 
front-vocalic words and transcribed the same vowel with 7 in back- 
vocalic words (Sravnitel’naya grammatika, Leningrad, 1929). In 
this connection we must point out that at the time when the Secret 
History was written the back vowel *7 had already merged with *7 
in almost all cases. This process began in the Proto-Mongolian 
and its consequence was the palatalization of consonants and the 


6e 9 
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development of *y>y, *t>é, *d>j, *s> 8: ayil < *ayil < *ayil 
“nomad house,” éilayun < *tilayun < *tilayun “ stone,” ajirya < 
*adirya < *adirya “ stallion,” Siruya < *sirwya < *sirwya “ earth.” 
There was no i in Common Mongolian, except for the syllables qi 
and yi, which were preserved longer than all the others. Thus in 
manuscripts of the fourteenth century we still find such forms as 
gilinéa “sin” and so on. The Moghul language in Afghanistan, 
too, preserved qi and yi, in which the vowel i is, in RaMstTEpT’s 
opinion, a back vowel (Mogholica, pp. 50-51). The group qi 
occurs several times in the language of the hP‘ags-pa script, e. g., 
jogiyaqu “to establish,” sagigcin “those who protect, protec- 
tors,” but sometimes ki is substituted for this group: tak‘iya 
“hen.” The hP‘ags-pa script does not have any special letter for 
i and the vowels in qi and k‘i are rendered by the same letter. But 
the presence of the consonants k and g in the syllables ki and gi in 
the language of the Secret History is evidence that i could not be 
a back vowel: otherwise we should expect gi and not ki. 

Therefore, PeLiior’s transcription of such words as a’usgitu 
($13), yadanggi (§14), kilbar-a (§22), kilqasun-bar (§25), 
alginéi (§37) , kiyan (§50) , kitad-un (§53) , taki (§55) , tolkistala 
($56) , kisal kisan (§58), and so on, in which the velar q (in 
Haeniscn’s transcription h) developed into k, is ample proof that 
*{ had already merged with *7: otherwise gq would not have be- 
come k. Thus if even the groups gi and yi, which, as remarked 
above, were preserved longer than all other groups with i, had 
already become ki and gi, this is proof that there was no 7 at all 
in the language of the Secret History. 

PE.uioT also renders the i-element in diphthongs with 7 : hoi 
($12) , aswqai ($24) , aqui-dur (§25) , and so on. Such diphthongs 
never existed in Mongolian and they are impossible from the 
phonophysiological point of view. Even in the Turkic languages, 
where there is a sharp distinction between i and i, there are only 
i-diphthongs, e. g., ai or ay “ moon.” 

The Chinese transliteration, with few exceptions, does not dis- 
tinguish between o and 6, u and i, and renders these four sounds 
only as o and wu. PELLIOT tries to distinguish o and 6, u and ii, 
i.e., he substitutes 6 for o and a for u in supposedly front-vocalic 
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words. Since, with few exceptions, the Chinese transcription does 
not distinguish between o and 6, wu and ii, such forms as 6kba 
(819), kdtalji ($56), aigiilaji (853), hiiniir ($55), and so on, 
are forms reconstructed with regard to the Mongolian dialects. 
Therefore, it is difficult to decide what o and uw mean in cases 
where the word concerned is unknown in Colloquial Mongolian. 
PeELLIoT admits in all such cases the possibility that o may be o 
as well as 6 and that wu may be both wu and ii, e. g., tiin-tiir (§50 
and another form tun-a) , biiyiir (§53 and buyur) , and so on. But 
there is often the danger that back-vocalic words may be trans- 
formed into front-vocalic ones and vice-versa, and, indeed, we 
find in the romanization of the text numerous forms which need 
correction: j6ci (or joci §51), the name of Chingis Khan’s son, 
which is only joéi and never 76¢i and means “ guest ”; the name of 
the lake is buyur or buyir and not biiytir (§53) ; the word méyil- 
stin “ bird-cherry tree ” (§'74) is only moyilsun (cf. Buriat mothon, 
Khalkha moel~moes id.); the name of the siildiis tribe (§82) 
can be only suldus because in §120 we find the ablative form 
suldus-aéa. 

The verbal forms bui and buyu seem to have nothing in com- 
mon with the defective verb bii- “to be ” and must not be tran- 
scribed as biii and biiyii (§35, 20), because the traditional 
Mongolian reading is but (and even boy) and buyw, and in the 
Aga-Buriat dialect bui developed into bi, i. e., with a back 7 < *uz : 
cf. waranai < *garanyui “ darkness.” 

The Secret History is, from the point of view of its language, a 
difficult text and contains many passages which are difficult to 
understand and translate adequately. We do not know whether 
PELLIoT made his translation directly from the Mongolian text or 
from the Chinese interlinear translation and to what degree he 
took the latter into consideration. We do not know why PE.uior 
sometimes rejects the Chinese interpretation of words and expres- 
sions and sometimes fully agrees with it. PEtuior’s translation is 
in general precise and excellent, but there are also passages which 
need correction. It is impossible to subject his translation to a 
thorough revision in this brief review, and, therefore, we confine 
ourselves to a few examples. 
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§82: tard aldaqsan giv’iin yakd dawu-bar bariya givin aldaba 
ka@én qayilaqui-tur “ comme cet homme qui l’avait laissé échapper 
criait & grande voix: Saisissons-le; j’ai laissé homme échapper 
...” The correct translation must be: “ when that man who let 
him escape shouted with a loud voice: ‘I let the prisoner 
escape, ...” The word bariya is not a voluntative of bari- “ to 
seize” but a noun: cf. Kalmuck (Ramstept) bdfra < *bariya 
“ Arrest, Haftung, Pfand,” Ordos (Mostarrt) Bar'd “fers qu’on 
met & un prisonnier,” Bar‘at'd “ portant des fers (prisonnier) .” In 
this sentence bariya is not a verb but a syntactical attribute to 
giviin “man.” In Haentscu’s dictionary there is no such word, 
but Harniscn’s translation (Die geheime Geschichte der Mon- 
golen, Leipzig, 1948, p. 16) is correct: “ Der Gefangene ist ent- 
kommen ” (better: “I let the prisoner escape ’’) . 


$96: bokdrd-yin boksa-tiir Cakdri-yin é@aji-tiir aduqai [“ Cette 
pensée] demeurera & la pointe de mes reins, au diafragme de ma 
poitrine.” HarniscH translated this in the following manner: 
“Tech will dir anhangen wie der Hintere an der Lenden und die 
Brust am Halse” (p. 21). Both translations are inadequate. This 
is an interesting passage, as it shows that the Chinese transcribers 
did not understand the Mongolian text, which seems to have been 
written in the Uighur script. It is known that the Uighur script 
sometimes renders different sounds with the same letters, e. g., 
k and g. If we substitute g for k in békdrd and ¢akdri and take 
into account the fact that g becomes ’ in the language of the 
Secret History, this passage must read as follows: b6’6rd-yin 
boksd-diir C@ari-yin 6@aji-diir atuqai. This is a well-known Mon- 
golian proverb: cf. Khalkha pér picsanpa t'sér t'sép3ynva “ the 
kidneys [are] in the back, the sacred [thought is] in the chest.” 
In the Secret History this appears in another recension: “ that of 
the kidneys must be in the back, that of the holiness in the chest.” 


§111: qatar mawui Cilgér bio qatun Ujin-tiir qalqu bolun 
qamuq Mérkit-té huntawu (?) qaraéu mawu Cilgdr, qara tari’iin- 
diir-tydn giirtagii bolbao . . . qunar mawu Cilgér bio qutuqtai sutai 
Ujin-i quriyaju irdgii boluno qotola Markilt]-ta huntawu (?) 
bolba. Translation: “ mauvais Cilgir avide (?) que je suis! Etant 
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sur la dame iijin, j’ai été un fléau pour tous les 
Markit. Mauvais et vil Cilgar, je suis arrivé au rang de mes << 
tétes noires »> . . . . mauvais Cilgar rapace (?) que je suis! En 
venant et recueillant l’iijin sainte et auguste, j’ai été un fléau pour 
l’ensemble des Markit. Mauvais Cilgir pourri, je suis arrivé au 
rang de mes tétes desséchées.” This passage must be translated in 
another manner. First of all, we must again reconstruct the Mon- 
golian text according to the rules of the Uighur spelling and 
remember that t/d and q/y are not distinguished (especially in 
ancient texts). We reconstruct this passage as follows: 


yadar mayut Cilger bi 

gatun Ujin-diir qalqu bolun 

gamuy merkid-te untayu 

garacu mayu Cilger 

gara terigiin-diir-iyen kiirtekii bolba. 


qunar mayu Cilger bi 

qutwytai sutai Ujin-i 

quriyaju irekii bolun 

gotola merkid-te untayu bolba. 
gokir mayu Cilger 


gqokimai terigiin-diir-iyen kiirtekii bolba bi. 


« 


The word gatar must be read yadar “ outside, appearance,” 
galqu means “to offend,” huntawu=untayu (~ Mo. untuyu, 
Khalkha un‘t‘%) “ anger,” the expression terigiin-diir-iyen kiirtekii 
is well known and means “ to pay with his head ” (or “ to lose his 
head”) , qunar “cloth” (a well-known word), quriya- “ to col- 
lect, to take, to confiscate,” gokir “ miserable,” qokimai terigiin 
“ skull.” The only possible translation is: “I, Chilger, of poor 
appearance, I caused anger in all the Merkits, when offending the 
queen Ujin. The plebeian, bad Chilger paid with his black head. 
. .. I, Chilger poorly clothed, I caused anger in all the Merkits, 
when coming to take the holy and august Ujin. The miserable, 
bad Chilger, I paid with my skull.” Harntscn’s translation of this 
passage (p. 28), though not very precise, is better than that of 
PELLIOT. 
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There are several passages misunderstood by the Chinese tran- 
scribers and, therefore, also by the translator. We chose these 
passages purposely, because mistakes in the Chinese transcription 
prove that the original was written with Uighur letters, which can 
be easily confused. For instance, one who did not understand the 
text could easily incorrectly transcribe the words in question. The 
original was transcribed according to the phonetic system of the 
hP‘ags-pa script and it is not impossible that the original text was 
first rewritten with the hP‘ags-pa letters and contained mistakes 
which were automatically reproduced in the Chinese transcription. 
All these questions will find a satisfactory solution in the future, 
but it is beyond doubt that the transcribers sometimes did not 
understand the text. 

Pe.uiot’s work is a great achievement, but it is, together with 
all works of his predecessors on the Secret History, only the 
beginning of large-scale research. In this connection, we may 
express our deep sorrow that Petuior himself was not destined 
to continue his research on the Secret History. 

Nicholas Porrr 


University of Washington 


Jimbun Kenkyu, Studies in the Humanities (The Journal of the 
Literary Association of the Osaka City University) , Vol. 1, 
Nos. 1-4, Nov. 1949-—Feb. 1950. 


It is a pleasure to see that in a period when interest in humani- 
ties is losing ground, the Literary Association of the Osaka City 
University has begun to publish a new quarterly devoted to this 
field. The articles cover general interest in humanities as well 
as some specific items dealing with China and Japan. I should 
like to mention those which are within the scope of our journal. 
In the first number, Tanryama Shigeru #41€ publishes an 
important article on the concept of “ purity ” in Japanese poetry, 
“ Seifabi to sono tenkai” #3 @D/EBA. He has discussed 
the origin of the terms kiyo f# pure and saya; the latter has its 
origin in the onomatopoeia sayasaya, the noise of the running 
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water in a brook or the noise of a gentle wind, and has the 
connotation of purity and transparency #58 . In the second and 
third paragraphs, TanryaMa has examined these two terms and 
their usage in the Man’yéshi S33 and in ancient Japanese 
prosody. In the fourth paragraph he has dealt with these concepts 
in the Kokinshi G4 . In the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
paragraphs he has shown how these concepts of purity and 
transparency were treated by Misu no Tadamine =-/¢/#%, one 
of the well-known 36 poets, by Fustwara Kints BRZ4E (966- 
1041) and by Fusrwara Toshinari #8 (1114-1204). In the 
last paragraph TanryaMa has cited the importance of these poeti- 
cal terms during the Kamakara period (1183-1333). In the same 
number, Hamapa Atsushi ?4/1% publishes the first part of an 
article on obstructed sounds and those represented by a final n 
“ Sokuon to hatsuon” fee ¢ HF. 

In the second number the following articles are printed: the 
second and last part of Hamapa’s composition, a very interesting 
work by Yamane Tokutard WJS4BABE on the city-planning of 
Ta-tu, capital of the Yiian dynasty, “Gen daito no heimen 
haichi ” THAAD 2PM ACE. Kanva Kiichird #H2—BH has con- 
tributed an article on Nomura KGen, author of a Chinese poem 
of the tz‘u #) genre, “ Wasureraretaru tenshi sakka Nomura Koen 
ni tsuite” Al 54172 S Mi ER EPS (COW T and an infor- 
mative article by Marpa Masato BYFAIEA on the publications 
of 1949 dealing with Japanese language studies. He mentions 
the publication of the new quarterly Kikan kokugo gaku #7 
%544 in 1948 in which appeared many important articles on the 
Japanese language. Marpa Masato especially mentions several 
works of Toxirepa Motoki "¥4X#KHE dealing with the history of the 
Japanese language. He also mentions articles published in the 
monthly journal Kokugo to kokubungaku Wiss ¢ BIZC% . Mazpa 
brings to the attention of the reader the interesting article by 
Ixrcami Teizo %# Li in Kokugo kokubun Wa B3, No. 1, 
on the pronunciation in Japanese of the h sound which disap- 
peared in an intervocalic position toward the end of the eleventh 
century, but not in compounds like haha “mother” or asahi 
“morning sun.” He also mentions the newly published book of 
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Maepa Isamu BH on the Osaka dialect Osakaben no kenkyi 
KRAFOA FE . 


Numbers 3 and 4 have no articles on Chinese or Japanese 


problems. 


S.E. 


J. Spencer TrrmincHaM, Islam in the Sudan. Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1949. Pp. vi+ 280. 

This book is more than a mere history of the spread of Islam in 
the Sudan; it is a complete handbook on the Sudan by an 
authority who has lived in the country for many years. The first 
chapter gives a survey of the land and people, which is followed 
by two chapters on the pre-Islamic history and on Muslim rule. 
Both are good summaries of our existing knowledge of the history 
of the Sudan. The most detailed part of the book is concerned 
with the religious beliefs of the people, the role of orthodox Islam, 
and the various sects and religious orders. Of special interest are 
the author’s observations on popular beliefs, saint worship and 
superstitions, mostly based on personal experience. In the chapter 
on the pagans in the Sudan, the author, himself a missionary, 
notes the greater progress of the Muslims in converting the 
heathen than their Christian rivals. The final chapter discusses 
the influence of the west on the Sudan, with all of the problems 
of integration and adjustment which are found elsewhere in the 
Muslim world. However, the burning political queston of union 
with Egypt is only discussed cursorily by the author. 

This book will probably remain the standard work on the Sudan 


for years to come. 
Richard N. Frye 


Harvard University 


Sukumar Ray, Humayun in Persia. Calcutta: The Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal Monograph Series Vol. VI, 1948. Pp. 113. 


The high quality of scholarship in the publications of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal is continued in the volume Humayiin in 
Persia. The University of Calcutta, with its renowned Sanskrit 
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College, will soon become the center for Islamic Studies in the 
state of India. Mr. Ray, lecturer in Islamic History at the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, has made a detailed and painstaking study of 
the sojourn of the Moghul emperor Humayin at the court of 
Shah Tahmasp. The most interesting part of the story of Huma- 
yiin’s exile is the question whether he, a strong Sunni, became a 
Shiite Muslim during his stay in Persia. Ray concludes that 
Humiayin really did become a Shi'ite, and remained one till his 
death, but it was done purely on political and not on religious 
grounds. The fruit of Humayin’s indifference in religious affairs 
can be seen in the remarkable development in his son and suc- 
cessor Akbar, who sought to create a new, universal religion. 

In several appendices the original correspondence is given be- 
tween Humayiin and Shah Tahmasp in Persian and Arabic. A 
long bibliography of original sources as well as secondary works, 
and an index, completes this interesting volume. 


Richard N. Frye 
Harvard University 


Gholam Hosein DArAs, Persian Composition. London: Arthur 
Probsthain, 1948. Pp. 196. 


The first twenty pages of this book are concerned with Persian 
syntax. Examples with translations, rather than explanations, 
show the usage of the infinitive, the subjunctive mood, and the 
conditional mood. This short introduction is followed by one 
hundred and eleven exercises of translation from English into 
Persian. These passages include selections from MacauLry’s 
Essays, Gulliver's Travels, and from the Introduction to NezAmt’s 
Treasury of Mysteries. (DARAB has translated this book into 
English.) The first two exercises from each English selection are 
accompanied by rather literal translations into Persian to aid the 
student with the following exercises. 

Persian Composition is not for a beginner in the language, but 
since it is the only book of its kind in English it fulfills a need. 
As the author remarks, it is also a useful work for Persians who 
wish to learn English. 

Richard N. Frye 

Harvard University 
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P. J. pe Menasce, O.P., Arabische Philosophie. Bibliographische 
Einfiihrungen in das Studium der Philosophie 6. Bern: A. 
Francke AG Verlag, 1948. Pp. 49. 


This is a model bibliography. Items are classified under appro- 
priate headings, with cross references and an index at the end. 
The contents of most of the works are described, with useful 
comments on the worth of the book added. Periodical articles and 
book reviews are included. Although the bibliography is intended 
for students of philosophy rather than Orientalists, it is an excel- 
lent guide for both. If bibliographies of various subjects in 
Oriental Studies could be published in this manner, a great service 
would be performed for which all students would be grateful. 


Richard N. Frye 


Harvard University 
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Problems of Economic Reconstruction in the Far East. Report 
of the Tenth Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1949. Pp. 125. 
$1.35. 


This is the report of the conference which took place at 
Stratford-on-Avon, England, September 5-20, 1947. The contents 
of the report are as follows: 

Preface 


Introduction The Far Eastern Scene, 1947-1949 


I. Japan and Korea 
Rapporteur: G. C. Allen 


II. China 
Rapporteur: F. C. Jones 


III. Southeast Asia and the Southwest Pacific 
Rapporteur: Nicholas Mansergh 


IV. Agricultural Improvement 
Rapporteur: Cyril S. Belshaw 


V. Industrial Development 
Rapporteur: Alexander Brady 


VI. International Economic Problems 
Rapporteur: Claude A. Buss 


VII. Education and Technology 
Rapporteur: John K. Fairbank 


Appendices 
I. Documents Prepared for the Conference 


II. Conference Membership 
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Téy6 bunka no mondai WFE3CLO FA or Problems 
of Oriental Civilization, Vol. 1. 


Published by the Kydto University Chinese 
Philosophy Society, Kyoto, 1949. 


The table of contents of this new publication in Japanese may 


be translated as follows: 


Preface 


Pan Ku as a Historian 


The Concept of Heaven in the 
Book of Odes 


The Discovery of Man in the 
Wei and Chin Period 


The Political and Economic 


Concepts of the Ming-i 
tai-fang lu PAR Fe ii Bk 


The Formation and Develop- 
ment of the Book of 
Changes 


pp. i-iv. 

by Suicezawa Shunrd 
pp. 2-39 

by Satd Kydgen 

pp. 42-119 

by Mort Mikisaburé 

pp. 122-201 

by Nisupa Taiichird 

pp. 204-257 


by Honpa Wataru 
pp. 260-311 
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Far Eastern Survey, Vol. 17, Nos. 23-24 (1948); Vol. 18, Nos. 1-23, 
26 (1949); Vol. 19, Nos. 1-10 (1950); Subject and Author Index 
for 1949, New York. 

Fondation Universitaire, 28th Annual Report (1947-48), Brussels. 
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Language, Vol. 24, No. 4 (and Supplement) (1948); Vol. 25, Nos. 1-4 
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Le Muséon, Vol. 58, Nos. 1-4 (1945); Vol. 61, Nos. 3-4 (1948); Vol. 
62, Nos. 1-4 (1949), Louvain. 

Materialien zur Kunde des Buddhismus, Vol. 10 (1926), Vol. 18 
(1931), Vol. 19 (1932), Heidelberg. 

Meddelanden Fran Nationalmuseum, No. 73 (Statens Konstsam- 
lingars Tillvaxt och Foérvaltning 1948), Stockholm. 

Ndagari-Pracarini Patrikd, Vol. 52, No. 4 (1948); Vol. 53, Nos. 1-2 
(1949) , Benares. 
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Nationalmusei Arsbok (1947-1948) , Stockholm. 

New Japan, Vol. 2 (1949). 

Nippon kékogaku, Vol. 1, Nos. 1-6 (1948-49), Ichikawa. 

Oriental Art, Vol. 1, Nos. 2-4 (1948-49); Vol. 2, Nos. 1-3 (1949-50), 
London. 

Overseas Publication News, Vol. 1, No. 1, Kyéto. 

Pacific Affairs, Vol. 21, No. 4 (1948); Vol. 22, Nos. 1-4 (1949); Vol. 
23, No. 1 (1950); Institute of Pacific Relations (1949-50), 
Richmond. 

Rivista Degli Studi Orientali, Vol. 24, Fasc. 1-4 (1949), Rome. 
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Society (1949), Kyoto. 


BocuenskI, I. M. and Monrteteong, F., Allgemeine Philosophische 
Bibliographie, No. 1 in the Bibliographische Einfiihrungen in das 
Studium der Philosophie (42 pp.), Berne: A. Francke, Ltd. Co. 
(1948) . 

Bonne, Derk, Tolstoy and China, No. 4, History of Ideas Series (110 
pp.), Princeton: Princeton University Press (1950) . 

Cuatoupecky, Vaclav, The Caroline University of Prague: Its 
Foundation, Character and Development in the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury (150 pp., 17 plates), Prague: Charles University (1948). 

Cuen Han-Seng, Frontier Land Systems in Southernmost China (156 
pp.), New York: International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific 
Relations (1949). 

Cuen Li-Fu, Philosophy of Life (preface by Roscoe Pound) (148 
pp.), New York: Philosophical Library (1948). 

CuMIELEWSKI, Janusz, “ The Typological Evolution of the Chinese 
Language” (58 pp.) (reprinted from Vol. 15 of Rocznik Orien- 
talistyczny) (1949). 
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Daniet, K. N., A Critical Study of Primitive Liturgies, Especially 
That of St. James (267 pp.), Tiruvalla: T. A. M. Press (1949). 

DepassE, Charles, Les Bibliothéques Publiques au Congo, Editions 
Universitaires (32 pp.), Les Presses de Belgique (1948) . 
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Introduction, translation of sections 1-10 with critical notes (9 
+ 406 pp.) Leiden: Brill (1950) (Sinica Leidensia, Vol. VII). 
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Problems of Economic Reconstruction in the Far East: Report of the 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA TO VOLUME 12.* 


Page 6, line 9: For an earlier read the earlier. 

Page 8, line 5 from bottom: For sai read Sai. 

Page 8, line 2 from bottom: For sai read Sai. 

Page 31, line 9 from bottom: For ¥) read #). 

Page 32, line 4: For 8 read $5 

Page 34, line 16: For [the day] read [the cyclical day]. 

Page 35, line 12: For July 1358 read July 1358]. 

Page 41, note 20: For Ch‘éng read Ch‘én. 

Page 43, note 27: Add ” at end of sentence. 

Page 47, note 58: For Lut read Lv. 

Page 48, note 66: For 17b2 read 17b3. 

Page 49, note 82: For he had to perform read were to be per- 
formed. 

Page 49, note 87: Transpose characters 5dMI/T inserting them 
immediately before (Qoéqar tigin) . 

Page 53, note 123 (line 2): For Kuan read Kuan. 

Page 60, note 225: For Wane An-chih read Wane An- ih, 

Page 68, line [52]: For (?) onurdabai read unurtabai. 

Page 73b: Insert yurban-ta 40 immediately before yutuya-. 

Page 73b: For yutuyar-ta 34-35, 40 read yutuyar-ta 34-35. 

Page 75b: For lii read lu. 

Page 75b: Delete Part I at foot of page. 

Page 76a: For Jesi read Jesi. 

age 76a: Insert neyite v. qamtu neyite immediately before 

nigedkegiil-. 

Page 76b: Insert ndégiige-te 34 immediately before -nuyud 23 
(¢6l-nuyud) . 

Page 76b: Insert olda- immediately before omoy 28. 

oldaysan 49 
Page 76b: Delete onurda- (?) 
onurdabai(?) 52. 
Page 80a: Insert teli 53 immediately before temdegtei 22. 


* The editors are glad to have readers of the Journal call errors and omissions to 
their attention for the purpose of rendering future lists like this as complete as possible. 
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Page 80b: Insert unurta- immediately before uqa-. 
unurtabai 52 

Page 84, line 7 from bottom: For “added read ‘ added. 

Page 84, line 6 from bottom: For to”) his ancestor, read to ’) 
his ancestor,” 

Page 86, line 15: For he had to perform read were to be per- 
formed. 

Page 87, line 20: Delete [the Emperor]. 

Page 87, line 24: For he read [the Emperor]. 

Page 88, line 25: For month read moon. 

Page 89, line 7: For [the Emperor] read [the Emperor]. 

Page 92, line 6 from bottom: Place , at end of line. 

Page 104, note 53 (line 14): For P. read p. 

Page 104, note 55 (line 7): For Umuméi read Urum¢i. 

Page 105, note 58 (line 9 from bottom): For de lit read le 
dit. 

Page 106, note 64 (line 5): For J6ti read Jozi. 

Page 107, note 65 (lines 2-3): For does not seem to be at- 
tested elsewhere in documents of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries read is also attested in line 54 of the 
Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1335. 
108, note 65 (line 3): Delete (. 

110, note 82 (line 3): For 254la read 2514a. 

111, note 85: For an orthographic aberration for iiiledekii 
read a nomen futuri in -kii of the passivus in -de of iiiled- 
“to perform.” 

112, note 100: For seige read siege. 

114, note 115: For For the Chinese read For the Chinese. 
116, note 134 (line 4): For Szemli read Szemle. 

116, note 134 (line 5): This note ends with 123-124 
(17). The numeral 135 marks the beginning of note 135. 
117, note 189: For Keliren read Keriilen. 

118, note 150 (line 1): For 148-151 read 148-149. 

125, note 213 (line 11): Insert on between ou and ne. 
127, note 228 (line 5): For qubtasun read qabtasun. 
127, note 230 (line 1): For buda’u read buda(u) ’u. 
128, note 236 (line 3): For syllable read syllabe. 
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Page 130, note 251 (line 1): For nomen read converbum. 

Page 131, note 258 (line 23): Add ’ after dégoiter. 

Page 1381, note 261 (line 138): For Athar-é Iran read Athar-é 
Iran. 

Page 255: For Japan Dairy read Japan Diary. 

Page 469, note 9 (line 2): For The minor sentences read The 
minor sentence. 

Page 527 (Page 65 §174, line 3): For Angelegenheiten read 
Ungelegenheiten. 





